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HORITIO  NEIHOCB— JOHN  B.  (iOCBH. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

John  Bandolph  of  Roanoke  was  not  a  more 
thorough  Virginian,  or  John  C.  Calhoun  a  more 
thorough  Carolinian  than  was  the  late  Hora¬ 
tio  Seymour  a  most  enthusiastic  New  Yorker. 
Born  on  a  green  hill-top,  in  the  very  centre  of  | 
the  Empire  State,  he  knew  its  geography  from  i 
Montauk  to  Niagara,  and  knew  every  impor-  ] 
tant  fact  in  its  history.  To  hear  him  talk  about  j 
it  was  like  hearing  Walter  Scott  talk  about  | 
Old  Scotland.  During  the  last  interview  that 
I  had  with  him — two  years  ago — the  Governor 
requested  his  servant  to  suspend  on  the  wall  of 
his  library  an  immense  map  of  New  York. 
Then,  with  his  cane,  he  pointed  out  the  re¬ 
markable  features  of  its  geography,  its  supe¬ 
rior  advantages  for  both  inland  and  foreign 
traffic  over  every  other  State,  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  combinations  of  picturesfiue  sceneries,  wa¬ 
terfalls,  mountains,  and  mineral-springs  within  | 
its  borders.  Hobbling  out  on  his  piazza  (for  j 
his  left  side  was  partially  paralyzed)  he  swung  j 
his  cane  over  towards  Utica  and  Clinton,  and  \ 
concluded  his  eulogy  by  a  burst  of  admiration  i 
over  the  glories  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  In  , 
the  soil  of  that  Valley  which  he  loved  so  well,  ; 
the  worn-out  frame  of  the  veteran  statesman  , 
was  laid  to-day.  While  the  earth  is  fresh  in  | 
his  tomb,  let  me  who  was  his  earnest  opponent  | 
both  on  the  Temperance  question,  and  on 
questions  of  national  politics,  say  a  few  honest  j 
and  affectionate  words  about  him.  Through 
all  his  political  career,  Horatio  Seymour  was 
the  idol  of  the  Democratic  party,  even  the  | 
roughest  element  of  it ;  yet  he  never  wore  | 
epaulettes,  never  played  the  demagogue,  and  ^ 
in  personal  bearing  was  fastidious,  cultured,  j 
and  aristocratic.  I 

During  his  first  term  of  service  as  Governor  | 
(in  1853)  the  Legislature  of  New  York  imssed  a  | 
law  prohibitory  of  the  dram-traffic,  similar  to  : 
the  Maine  Law.  Gov.  Seymour  vetoed  the  ; 
bill.  He  did  this,  as  he  assured  me,  because  j 
he  honestly  believed  that  the  measure  was  un-  j 
wise  in  principle,  and  impossible  of  execution,  j 
He  was,  by  conviction,  an  Anti-Prohibitionist,  j 
As  I  had  gone  before  the  Legislature  in  advo-  j 
cacy  of  the  vetoed  bill,  I  determined  to  “  go  on  | 
the  stump  ”  in  opposition  to  his  reelection  the  j 
next  Autumn.  Ex-Gov.  Myron  H.  Clark— still  j 
residing  in  his  pea(«fulold  age  atCanandaigua  1 
— was  the  candidate  of  the  friends  of  Prohibi-  | 
tion.  With  my  old  friend  Horace  Greeley,  1 1 
addressed  public  meetings  in  and  about  New  j 
York,  but  the  issue  looked  doubtful.  A  few 
evenings  before  the  election.  Dr.  John  Marsh,  i 
the  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge  and  myself  arrang- 1 
«d  for  a  public  meeting  in  the  old  Broadway  , 
Tabernacle.  Dr.  Marsh  did  the  advertising,  i 
Mr.  Dodge  footed  the  bills,  and  upon  me  de¬ 
volved  the  duty  of  defending  Prohibition  and 
of  denouncing  Gov.  Seymour’s  Veto.  Mr.  , 
Greeley  sent  out  a  huge  edition  of  the  si>eech  . 
from  the  Tribune  office,  over  the  whole  Shite ; 
the  election  came  off  within  a  w’cek,  and  we  , 
carried  the  State  by  the  slender  majority  of  j 
three  hundred  and  nine  votes.  Mr.  Clark  ■ 
wrote  me  a  letter  of  profuse  thanks  for  his  ! 
narrow  victory,  and  Gov.  Seymour,  the  next  \ 
time  that  I  met  him,  was  as  severely  indignant  | 
as  so  perfectly  courteous  a  gentleman  well  | 
could  l>e.  A  new  Prohibitory  bill  was  passed  j 
by  the  Legislature  of  1854 ;  Gov.  Clark  signed  ' 
it,  and  it  remained  as  the  law  of  the  Empire  | 
State— with  many  admirable  results— for  just  I 
one  year !  I 

In  1868  Horatio  Seymour  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  in  opi>osition  to  General  Grant. 
Like  all  other  vehement  Rt'publicans,  I  voted 
for  the  hero  of  Vicksburg  and  Appomattox. 
For  Gov.  St‘ymour  personally,  as  a  most  able,  | 
pure,  and  upright  man,  I  had  strong  ties  of  at¬ 
tachment,  but  to  his  political  principles  a  con¬ 
scientious  oi>iH)sition.  Many  years  rolled  away, 
during  which  I  did  not  meet  the  rctireil  sfiites- 
man  at  all.  I  read  his  elo<iuent  historical  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  his  occasional  letters  on  public 
que6ti(»ns  with  great  satisfaction ;  they  were  j 
high-toned,  dignified,  and  im])artial ;  Seymour  j 
was  an  aide  stab's  man,  but  a  poor”  politician.”  j 
In  the  United  States  Senate  he  would  have  I 
been  the  peer  of  Silas  Wright  and  William  H. 
Seward. 

Two  years  ago  when  I  visib'd  Utica  to  ])reach 
in  one  of  the  churches.  Gov.  Seymour  sent  me 
a  most  cordial  inviuition  to  come  and  be  his 
guest.  “Now,”  I  said  to  myself,  “the  old 
Sage  of  Deerfield  is  going  to  heap  coals  of  tire 
on  my  head.”  Suie  enough  he  did,  for  a  more 
cordial  and  ilelightful  half  day  have  I  seldom 
spent  than  that  Summer  morning  in  his  hos¬ 
pitable  rural  retreat.  His  historical  reminis¬ 
cences  were  intensely  interesting — esitecially 
of  John  (Quincy  Adams,  for  whom  he  had  a 
high  admiration.  “Adams  was  considered,” 
said  he,  “as  the  most  obstinate  and  frigid  of 
men ;  but  I  found  him  when  I  came  into  close 
contai't  with  him,  to  be  an  <ccd  rohnmt.  He 
was  as  full  of  fire  as  Vesuvius.”  Mr.  Seymour 
spent  an  hour  in  a  most  calm  and  candid  de¬ 
fence  of  hiscwirse  as  Governor  during  the  b‘r- 
rible  riots  of  July,  1863.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  reproduce  his  statements ;  but  they  left  on 
my  mind  a  deep  conviction  of  his  honesty  and 
patriotism.  I  was  glail  to  hear  his  own  side 
from  his  own  lips.  “You  ohl  Ht'publicans 
treat  me  very  kindly,”  he  said  to  me,  “  rather 
better  than  some  in  my  own  i*arty.”  He  seem¬ 
ed  to  liave  outlived  all  the  a.s|>erities  of  i)oliti- 
cal  conflict,  and  his  warm,  genial  heart  mellow¬ 
ed  towards  all  his  fellow-men  as  he  drew  near 
the  sunset  of  his  long  and  honorable  career. 

The  great  leaders  are  going  with  unexam- 
pleil  rapidity  to  their  graves.  Horatio  Sey¬ 
mour  witnessed  in  his  boyhooil  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  Canal ;  his  last  public  address  was  at 
a  convention  called  to  discuss  its  present  man¬ 
agement.  He  was  a  Nen-  rorAer  in  every  fibre 
of  his  hantisome,  manly  form ;  he  gloried  in 
the  impt'i  ial  Commonwealth,  and  his  name  is 
linked  with  its  galaxy  of  great  statesmen,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Marcy,  Wright,  Seward,  Dix,  S^iencer,  anil 
Morgan.  He  sleeps  beside  his  beloved  river 
the  Mohawk,  and  a  granite  bouhler  from  the 
hills  above  his  farm  will  be  his  fitting  monu¬ 
ment. 

While  iH'nniug  these  reminiscences  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  civilian,  the  startling  intelligence  reach¬ 
es  me  that  my  lieloved  friend  of  more  than  for¬ 
ty  years,  John  B.  Gough,  has  been  stricken 
down  just  where  such  a  man  as  he  would  wish 
to  fall— at  the  post  of  duty.  If  that  busy  brain 
never  awakes  again  from  its  paralysis,  and 
that  elcMiuent  tongue  never  stirs  again,  he  has 
done  enough  to  fill  the  measure  of  any  Chris¬ 
tian’s  ambition.  Throughout  a  whoie  genera¬ 
tion  he  has  been  the  prince  of  dramatic  plat¬ 
form  orators  —  dividing  with  Spurgt'on  and 
Moody  the  distinction  of  having  addressed 
more  auditors  than  any  man  of  this  era.  Like 
Moody,  he  was  converted  under  the  ministry 
of  Edward  N.  Kirk  in  Boston.  The  three  sav¬ 
ing  mercies  of  his  life  were — that  kind  bip  on 
the  shoulder  by  Joel  Stratton  the  Worcester 
shoemaker,  which  led  him  to  the  tenqierauce 
meeting  and  the  teetotal  idedge ;  his  conver¬ 


sion  to  Christ ;  and  his  marriage  to  Mary  Whit-  into  the  Hadley  woods  to  live  by  themselves), 
comb  of  Boylston.  The  brave  Christian  girl  then  the  woods  of  all  New  England  would  be 
took  him  on  trust  to  save  him,  when  he  had  full  of  them — nay,  they  could  find  no  such  sol- 
not  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket,  or  the  grace  of  itudes  to-day.  That  day  of  sole  growth,  kind 
God  in  his  heart.  Sitting  with  them  one  eve-  by  kind,  is  gone,  and  what  is  left  of  the  Puritan 
ning  in  the  Boylston  farm-house  where  they  has  to  take  his  chances  with  the  crowd.  For 
were  married.  Brother  John  told  me  that  their  him  and  his  the  old  church  and  the  old  theolo- 
courtship  lasted  about  a  fortnight,  and  was  gj’  are  mainly  traditions.  If  he  retain  the  pre- 
mostly  spent  in  earnest  religious  conversation,  cious  things  of  the  past,  the  really  priceless 
Mary  has  been  the  good  angel  of  his  wonder-  treasures  of  his  religion  and  its  culture,  he 
fill  career,  and  as  she  sits  to-day  beside  that  must  fight  for  it,  not  single-handed,  but  with 
speechless  couch  in  Philadelphia,  she  may  every  right  and  loyal  ally  whom  he  can  bring 
well  thank  God  for  having  called  her  to  a  true  to  his  side.  For  scores  of  years  the  Puritans 


woman’s  highest,  holiest  office. 


of  Brooklyn  and  of  Boston  have  lived  in  alli- 


I  first  saw  Gough  in  the  Summer  of  1844 ;  he  ances  of  trust  and  success  with  the  men  of 
was  addressing  an  audience  of  three  or  four  Presbytery.  Princeton  men  have  dwelt  in 
hundred  in  the  Methodist  “  Foundry  Chapel  ”  Newburyport  and  worked  on  the  lines  of  the 
in  Washington.  He  was  rustic  in  attire,  and  old  Londonderry  Presbytery  down  to  this  late 
halted  in  the  middle  of  his  speeeh  to  sing  a  day.  There  is  no  strife  between  these  breth- 
plaintive  song.  I  was  amazed,  even  then,  by  ren,  for  their  work  is  one  and  the  way  is  great, 
his  dramatic  power,  and  the  music  of  his  mar-  The  sons  of  Plymouth  have  found  brave  defen- 
vellous  voice.  Those  who  have  heard  him  ces  behind  the  bulwarks  of  Geneva.  Rich  har- 
onlj'  in  these  later  years,  when  his  voice  has  vests  of  souls  have  been  reaped  on  those  fields 
become  husky  and  harsh,  can  have  little  con-  where  the  fathers  of  each  alike  prayed  and  were 
ception  of  its  liquid  softness,  pathos,  and  reach  laid  at  last  to  rest.  .\nd  the  currents  of  the 
of  compass  in  those  day’s.  .\.s  to  his  mimicry  new  great  life  of  New  England  are  so  intermin- 
and  gestures,  he  was  already — as  thelGcrman  gled  that  the  Presbyter  often  finds  himself 
said  of  him— “de  man  vot  dalks  weit  his  coat-  even  more  at  home  in  it  than  does  the  Puritan 
tails.”  During  these  recent  y^cars  his  action  himself. 
has  become  somewhat  extravagant ;  but  in  his 

palmiest  days  he  achieved  some  effects  in  tone,  LETTER  FROM  COXSTAMTN'OPI.E. 

in  vivid  imitations  of  character,  and  in  tragic  aM.st.mtiuoi.ie,  Jau. -.i?,  issa. 

power  which  must  have  equalled  the  traditions  Ijear  Dr.  Field:  .Approaching  very  nt'ar  to 
of  David  Garrick.  It  must  be  remembered,  my  seventy-second  birthday,  and  having  been 
too,  that  he  had  to  compose  his  own  dramatic  longsubject  to  infirmity,  allowing  little  .strength 
dialogue  and  descriptions,  and  had  not  the  aid  for  any  beyond  indispensable  labor  in  writing,  I 
of  “scenery”  or  fellow-performers.  It  was  might  appeal  perhaps  for  indulgent  coiisidera- 
always  his  custom  to  commence  his  addresses  tion  of  my  deficiencies  in  correspondence  with 
by  abating  the  high  expectations  of  his  audi-  many  friends ;  but  I  must  confess  being  con- 
tors.  On  his  first  appearance  before  an  im-  science-stricken  for  not  having  exi>rcssed  to 
mense  assemblage  in  London  (in  1853)  he  stood  you  the  great  gratification  with  which  I  have 
for  ten  minutes  mumbling  apologies,  until  the  read  your  letters  in  The  Evangelist.  And  now 
Temperance  managers  on  the  platform  began  you  have  added  to  my  obligation  by  a  coiiy  of 
to  whisper  to  each  other  “  Pity,  pity,  pity ;  this  your  latest  volume,  “The  Greek  Islands  and 
le ill  never  do.”  When  he  had  lowered  his  audi-  Turkey  after  the  War.”  Please  accept  my 
tors  to  the  proper  point,  he  suddenly  discharg-  hearty  thanks,  and  be  as  forgiving  as  you  can. 
ed  a  volley  which  set  them  into  a  roar  of  i  congratulate  you  on  what  you  must  i>rize 
applause.  .At  the  close  of  his  speech  Lord  more  highly  than  their  merited  popularity — the 
Shaftesbury  pronounced  it  the  most  wonderful  usefulness  of  your  writings.  They  instruct  as 
platform  oratory  he  had  ever  heard.  well  as  delight ;  and  the  great  multitude  whom 

My  intimacy  with  thebeloved  brother,  whose  you  take  as  fellow-travellers,  whether  on  cam- 
life  is  trembling  in  the  balance,  commenced  el’s  back  across  the  Desert,  or  amid  other 
while  I  was  a  student  in  the  Princeton  Semi-  scenes  in  the  Orient,  bless  you  for  the  enter- 
nary.  He  came  there  in  1845,  and  set  us  stu-  tainment  and  profit  which  you  give  them, 
dents — and  the  Faculty  also  —  wild  by  his  Very  pleasant  is  the  remembrance  of  your 
unique  style  of  oratory.  On  his  second  visit  to  visits  with  us  in  Constantinople.  In  Chapter  j 
Princeton  he  feared  that  he  might  repeat  some  IX.  of  “  The  Greek  Islands,”  you  make  grace- 
of  his  most  effective  scenes  and  stories ;  so  he  ful  amends  for  our  disappointment  in  not  i 
set  me  to  telegraphing  him  from  a  front  pew  having  you  as  a  guest  at  the  Thanksgiving  [ 
whenever  he  was  approaching  a  scene  he  had  dinner  with  which  the  Home  building  was  , 
given  before.  It  was  the  only  time  that  I  ever  dedicated  in  1875.  Your  call  upon  us  six  years  , 
played  pilot  to  steer  a  public  speaker  away  later  brought  up  delightful  reminiscences,  but 
from  a  dangerous  channel;  but  I  have  often  was  all  too  short  for  complete  satisfaction,  j 
thought  since  that  it  would  have  been  well  for  Would  that  you  could  look  in  upon  us  again,  j 
more  than  one  poiuilar  preacher,  if  he  had  kept  With  much  to  sadden  an  observing  eye  and  | 
a  Mentor  before  him  to  shake  his  warning  head  feeling  heart,  such  as  you  carry  with  you,  you 
before  he  struck  the  rocks  of  indiscretion.  would  see  now  in  oar  streets  also  tokens  of  a 
From  those  youthful  days  in  Princeton  on-  better  day  coming.  Unchangingly  charming  is 
wards  to  this  hour,  my  love  for  dear  Gough  the  panorama  which  you  so  enjoyed  from  this  | 
has  been  undisturbed  by  a  ripple.  I  have  height  of  Scutari,  and  much  would  you  lie  j 
known  him  through  and  through,  in  times  of  pleased  with  the  enlarged  grounds,  the  new 
prosi»erity  and  in  dark  hours  of  adversity;  he  edifice,  and  the  improved  accommodations  fur- 
has  always  been  pure  gold,  with  the  clear  nished  by  American  Cliristiaii  benevolence  to 
stamp  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  the  coin,  the  institution  which  you  generously,  and  yet 
The  grace  of  God  has  been  the  restraining  justly,  commend.  The  cost  of  all  these  additions 
j)Ower  which  has  held  his  inflammable  tern-  since  you  were  here,  came  equally  from  the 
perament  from  being  “set  on  fire  of  hell.”  ladies  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Missions,  and 
The  love  of  Christ  has  been  the  master-passion  from  William  C.  Chapin  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
of  his  soul;  before  no  public  assembly  has  he  By  the  request  of  Mr.  C’hapin.  the  name  ISarlon 
ever  lowered  his  colors,  or  hesitated  to  avow  was  given  to  the  new,  lii'autiful  Hall,  that  it 
his  humble,  earnest  faith  as  a  Christian.  God’s  may  be,  as  an  inscription  within  on  stone  at- 
ministn*  is  very  wide;  whoever  strives  to  save  tests,  a  memorial  of  his  departed  wife.  .As  you 


a  sinner  from  perdition  has  the  divine  commis¬ 
sion  “As  ye  go  jirenrh.”  It  is  as  a  fellow-la- 


well  remark,  it  was  in  one  sense  her  gift,  and 
so  in  harmony  with  other  gifts  whiidi  make  the 


borer  for  Jesus  that  yonder  suffering  brother  j  special  beauty  of  this  institution  as  an  offering 
has  been  inexpressibly  dear  to  me,  and  to  i  from  women  of  one  hemispliere  to  tliose  of 
thousands  of  others.  .Around  that  bed  of  un-  '  another,  and  as  an  illustratioji  of  the  m-w,  grand 
consciousness  the  benedictions  of  a  great  mul- 1  idea  of  “thi'  Univi'r.sal  Sisterhood  of  Woman.” 


titude  whom  he  has  guided  from  the  fatal  cup  Having  lately  seen  in  The  Evangelist  so 
are  now  hovering.  With  him  there  may  be  many  notices  of  long-time  sulisi-ribers,  I  am 
“  neither  voice  nor  hearing,”  but  behind  that  tempted  to  put  in  my  claim  to  au  a  Ivam-ed 
thick  veil  God’s  angels  are  waiting,  either  to  iilace  in  that  goodly  company.  I  ln-gan  to  be 
restore  him  to  us  or  to  translate  him'into  the  a  reader  of  the  paper  more  tiiau  fifty  years 


presimee  of  the  King. 
Hrooklyn,  Ft  b.  lllth,  ISSA. 


ago,  and  have  taken  it  regularly  forty-eight 
years.  It  is  therefore  among  my  oldest  and 
dearest  friends.  I  have  ever  esteeme  1  it  higli- 
.1  PRESBYTER  AMBNH  Pl'RITAAS.  ly,  and  it  has  been  inwrought  into  tiie  fibre  of 

By  Rev.  RoUin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D.  “‘J’  religious  life.  But  I  must  certify  that 

The  most  beautiful  State  House  in  America  i  i>efore  was  there  so  mm  li  life  and  vigor 

is  the  Capitol  at  Hartford.  .Approaching  it  j  it  "o"'-  May  it  continue  to  grow  younger 

from  the  main  entrance  to  the  Park,  nearest  I ’‘“'i  fi'iitful  for  generations  t.i  come! 

theraihvaystatioii.a  visitor  notices  to  the  left,  tone  and  spirit  of  tie*  paper  m  general 

modestly  hiding  in  a  cluster  of  homes,  the  neat  .  I'lease  me  very  mmdi.  Its  e  lito,  ials  are  exeid- 
brownstone  edifice  which  is  the  home  of  the  j  it’^  mike-up  of  iiews  atnl  .-.eleetions  is  ad- 

Presbyterian  church.  For  twenty  years  now  i  Every  artiide  with  the  signature 

the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  .Aspiiiwall  Hodge  has  been  its  1  i*^  >>1”  it  delighti'd  rea  ler. 

pastor.  He  built  the  church  as  architi'ct  and  |  i  wliat  paper  has  a  milder  <•  orps  of  corre- 
siiiierintendent.  He  lai’geh’ laiid  for  it  bv  his  i What  more  stimulating  apjieals 


superintendent.  He  largely  i>aid  for  it  by  his 
own  and  by  personally  solicited  gifts.  He  has 
ministered  to  the  idmrch  spiritual  the  endow- 


can  there  be  than  those  from  “  Under  the 
Catali>a”?  W’hat  more  refreshing  reminis- 


ment  of  a  cultivated  mind  ami  heart  with  lidel- 1  <*ould  om*  d“sir(*  than  those  liy  tlie  still 

ity  and  patience.  And  on  the  11th  inst.  the  Clevelaml  V  What  roliust  sense 


twentieth  anniversary  of  his  i>astorate  was  ap- 
propriatoly  observed  by  public  commemora¬ 
tion. 

Hartford  is  a  city  of  influence.  Its  great  col¬ 


in  (ihnost  every  line  from  our  cheery,  whole- 
souled  friend  “.Ambrose”!  .And  wliat  more 
enjoyable  than  the  battles  of  the  giants  occa- 
I  sionally  fought  in  its  columns  over  Temper- 


lege  has  been  a  growing  power,  which  was  1  anee  methods,  Bible  Revision,  and  other 
gracefully  emulateii  when  by  Hartford  munili-  “live”  questions  of  the  day.  in  which  the 
eenee  the  honoreil  School  of  Theology  at  East  mightiest  sometimes  come  to  the  ground,  but 
W’imlsor  was  drawn  thither  and  enthroned  in  only  to  spring  again  to  their  feet  for  a  new  en¬ 
tile  stately  Hosmer  Hall.  In  this  seminary  Dr.  counter  in  a  clianged  position,  ending  often  in 
Hodge,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  eoi-jioratc  a  reconciliation,  when  all  becomes  right! 
body,  gives  instruction  in  Church  Polity  to  W’hat  changes  too  in  tic*  Church  and  the 
such  of  the  students  as  are  under  the  care  of  world  arc  ii u  trayeil  in  its  [lages  from  week  to 
Presbytery.  Every  year  these  young  men  are  wei'k,  sometimes  perplexing  and  faith-tiying, 
graduateil  into  the  ranks  of  the  Presbyterian  but  on  the  whole  hope-inspiring  and  animating 
ministry.  Not  infrequently  the  Presbytery  of  to  courage  in  the  warfare  between  good  and 
Westchester  licenses  more  men  from  Hartford  evil.  .And  how  heart-touching  are  the  oft  com- 
than  from  any  other  seminary.  This  fruit  we  ing  announcements  of  loss  to  earth  but  gain  to 
have  of  the  Presbyterian  pa.storate  in  Hartford,  heaven!  Deep  is  the  sense  of  jiersonal  be- 
.A  review  of  this  pastorate  is  at  once  pleasant  reavement,  not  less  than  of  public  affliction. 


and  suggestive.  For  twenty  years  our  Presby¬ 
ter  has  held  his  post  among  the  Puritans,  com- 


by  such  deaths  as  those  of  Drs.  .Adams  and 
Hatfield  and  Seelye  lof  Haverhill)  and  Prime 


manding  and  retaining  the  affectionate  respect  (the  Nestor  of  journali.sts  ,  and  the  missionary 
of  all.  It  is  creditable  alike  to  both  that  the  leaders  Means  and  Irving,  not  to  speak  of  oth- 
Presbytor  has  dwelt  in  peace  and  prospered  ers;  tidings  of  which  are  brought  in  such  iiuick 
among  the  Puritans.  It  is  manifest  to  anj'  ob-  succession  across  the  ocean.  Whom  of  the 
server  that  they  have  helped  each  other.  The  friends  of  former  days  shall  I  find  remaining, 
trailitions  of  the  Puritan  churches  of  Hartford  it  it  shall  be  given  me  ere  long  to  revisit  my 
are  not  hostile  to  the  Presbyterian.  The  mem-  native  land  ?  .And  how  soon  must  I  also  go 
ory  of  men  like  Ellsworth  and  Hawes  is  a  to  “  the  majority  ”  ?  Thanks  for  the  words  of 
sacred  shelter  for  one  who  bears  the  name  of  consolation  and  cheer  whieh  The  Evangelist 
Hodge.  The  lovers  of  the  catholic-minded  often  brings  me,  and  by  which  I  am  helped 
Bushnell  must  open  their  hearts  to  the  Pres-  to  be  strong  in  faith  and  joyful  in  hoiie  as  the 
byter  who  comes  among  them  without  disguis-  end  draws  nigh. 

es,  but  also  without  bigotry.  The  complex  so-  Of  public  affairs  I  need  not  write;  for  even 
cial  life  of  the  capital  city  demands  a  Christian  in  these  days  of  steam,  the  pen  lags  far  be- 
culture  that  shall  be  varieil  and  vivifying,  hind  the  telegraph.  You  and  I  alike  sympa- 
Wisely  considering  this  condition,  these  Uart-  thize  warmly  with  the  Bulgarians,  and  rejoice 
ford  brethren  have  joined  hands  in  every  good  in  the  jirospect  of  the  new  era  about  opening 


work,  that  Christian  aims  might  be  secured. 
From  this  we  take  a  hopeful  look  at  the  fu- 


before  them.  How  strangely’  has  the  star  of 
Prince  .Alexander  risen  in  the  firmament,  and 


ture  of  the  Presbyter  among  the  Puritans,  that  of  the  Czar  .Alexander  sunk,  in  the  course 
New  England  is  not  what  it  once  was, a  society  I  of  the  short  struggle  that  has  taken  place! 
of  one  kind.  .Ami  these  different  sorts  must  .  May  this  prove  au  omen  of  other  changes 
live  together.  If  the  jieople  in  Hartfonl  were  equally  desirable!  God  hasten  the  issue  when 
to  divide  as  they  did  once  (one  iiart  going  up  the  woes  of  the  increasingly  wretched  popula¬ 


tions  of  .Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  Macedonia, 

I  shall  be  lightened,  and  a  brighter  day  shall 
I  shine  on  all  these  lands. 

With  kind  remembrance  to  Mr,  Dey,  and 
with  Mrs.  Wood’s  affectionate  regards. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

George  W.  Wood, 

A  REMARKABLE  UOXVERSIOS. 

By  Rev.  Stephen  G.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Henry  E - died  in  this  village  on  the 

twenty-seventh  day  of  last  Dect'mber,  at  the 
age  of  seventy -seven  years.  He  was  vei’y’  wide¬ 
ly  known,  and  wherever  he  was  known  it  was 
us  a  man  of  unusual  mental  ability,  and  as  an 
infidel.  His  infidelity  was  of  the  boldest  and 
baldest  type.  Perhaiis  the  best  idea  of  what 
he  was,  is  given  in  what  a  Christian  neighbor 

used  to  say  to  him :  “  Henry  E - ,  you  are 

the  most  honest  devil  that  I  ever  knew.” 

For  two  or  three  years  before  his  death,  he 
had  been  something  of  an  invalid.  His  illness 
had  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  his  attend¬ 
ing  to  his  business,  or  to  affect  in  the  least  the 
clcjiiness  and  vigor  of  his  mind.  It  refused, 
however,  to  yield  to  remedies,  and  steadily’, 
though  almost  imperceiitibly,  gained  ground. 
He  rt'cume  quite  infirm  in  body,  but  not  till 
with'n  two  or  three  weeks  of  his  death  did  his 
mind  begin  manifestly  to  fail. 

In  the  early  part  of  hist  May’,  a  Christian 
lady  asked  me  if  I  would  not  cull  upon  Mr. 
E— .  I  replied  that  I  would,  but  in  my  own 
mind  put  off  my  going  to  some  undetermined 
day  in  the  future.  Twice  afterwards  i!i  the 
same  month  I  met  that  lady,  ami  each  time 
she  renewed  her  re(Hiest,  and  each  time  I  re- 
neweil  my  promise,  with  the  same  postixme- 
ment  to  the  indefinite  future.  I  hail  heard  such 

accounts  of  Mr.  E - ’s  infidelity’,  of  the  scorn 

and  contempt  he  felt,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
express,  for  Christianity  and  Christian  minis¬ 
ters;  I  had  heard  sucli  a  story  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  actually  received  from  him  by  a  clergy¬ 
man  only  a  few  weeks  before ;  that  I  did  not 
cure  to  expose  either  my  faith  or  myself  to 
similar  treatment.  Early  in  June,  meeting  the 
same  lady  again,  she  said  “You  have  not  made 
that  call  vet.”  “No,”  said  I,  “I  have  not.” 
“Well,”  said  she,  “I  really’  wish  you  would. 

Mrs.  E - has  said  she  would  like  to  have  you, 

and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  E - would  be  wUlimj 

to  see  you.”  Out  of  shame  and  in  desperation, 
I  said  “I  will  make  that  call  next  w’eek.”  I 
did  so.  To  my  utter  surprise,  I  was  received 
w’ith  the  utmost  courtesy  and  even  gladness. 
After  a  little  preliminary  conversation,  Mr. 
E — -  himself  turned  the  talk  to  religion  by 
saying  “  I  have  been  looking  the  whole  ground 
over,  and  have  concluded  that  I  shall  not  get 
up  from  this  illness,  and  that  sooner  or  later  it 
will  bring  me  to  the  end,  and  I  am  not  iiuite 
ready  for  that,  and  w’ish  to  know’  more  about 
it ;  and  w’e  have  w’ished  to  have  you  come  to  see 
us  because  w’c  feel  that  you  can  speak  with 
authority.” 

The  talk  that  followed  was  purely  religious, 
but  general  and  inconclusive,  and  at  best  only 
preiiared  the  w’ay  for  other  conversations.  I 
meant  t<>  see  him  again  in  a  very  few  day’s,  but 
was  prevented.  About  ten  days  afterw’ards,  I 
was  sent  for  to  come  as  soon  as  jiossible.  I 

w’cnt  instantly.  I  found  Mr.  E - in  dreadful 

distress.  Tliere  w’as  some  luiin  of  body,  but 
that  was  as  nothing  compared  w’ith  his  mental 
and  spiritual  suffering.  It  was  the  most  terrific 
c>;Uvietion  of  sin  I  have  ever  w’itnessed,  at 
li  i  ll's  it  overpowered  his  utteram  i*,  his  litis 
tiembliugso  that  lie  could  make  only’ inarticu¬ 
late  sounds.  I  had  searci'ly  seated  my’self, 
i.'iien  he  said  “  Mr.  Hopkins,  I  don’t  know  that 
y’ou  can  help  me,  Imt  I  think  you  can  tell  me 
how  I  can  get  relief,'or  of  some  one  who  can 
help  me.”  “No,”  said  I,  “I  can’t  heli>  ymii, 

Mr.  E - .  Christ  is  the  only  one  who  can  do 

that.  Christ  is  the  one  you  nee.l.”  “  I  can 
accept  ChrLst  as  a  principle,”  said  he.  “Ah,” 
siiid  I,  “that  wont  do.  Christ  as  a  mere  ))rin- 
eijile  wont  help  you  in  the  least.  Yhiu  need 
Christ  as  your  personal  S.iviour.”  Then  I  took 
ii  seat  elose  to  him,  and  tried  to  make  just  as 
plain  as  possilile  to  him  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
.Tesus.  There  was  something  almost  awful  in 
tlie  way’  he  watched  me.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  keen,  eager,  intense  (piestioning  of  the 
gaze  he  ki'pt  fastened  upon  me.  .At  length  his 
w’ife  said  something  about  [irayer.  He  fairly 
sprung  forward  in  his  invalid  chair,  and  said 
“O  yes;  do  juay!  Let  me  get  down  on  my 
knees,  too.”  I  did  not  know  that  lie  was  able 

to  stand,  and  so  said  “  No,  Mr.  E - .  A'ou  can 

get  just  as  low’  liefore  God  in  your  chair  as  on 
your  knees.  .Just  follow  me,  and  make  my 
prayer  y’our  own.”  I  then  prayed  with  him, 
and  as  I  closed  he  burst  forth  into  a  passionate, 
broken  cry  to  God  for  himself.  His  wife  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  did  little  else  all  the 
morning  of  that  day,  and  the  preceding  night, 
and  the  night  that  followed,  but  walk  up  and 
down  his  parlor  crying  to  God  for  mercy. 

It  was  nearly,  if  not  quite  a  wei'k,  before  he 
began  to  obtain  any  relief.  Then  the  possiliil- 
ity  of  salvation  for  him  began  to  dawn  into  his 
heart  us  a  hoiie.  “If  He  should  save  me  now, 
it  would  be  a  case  uniiaralleled  in  history’.” 
He  understood  Paul’s  “  Of  whom  I  am  eliief.” 
Gradually  as  he  grew  into  faith,  the  storm  and 
struggle  of  his  soul  cease  1.  Peace  entered  his 
heart.  He  came  to  know  the  blessedness  of  tin* 
man  whose  iniquity  is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is 
covered.  The  change  that  came  over  tlie  whole 
man  was  marvellous.  He  had  been  proud,  si'lf- 
centered,  self-reliant.  He  grew’  into  the  most 
beautiful  and  touching  humility  and  eliMdlike- 
ness.  “  I  am  a  novice  in  religion,”  he  once 
sai  1.  “  I  don’t  know  anything.  I  want  all  the 
hel))  you  can  give  me,  and  I  want  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  prayers  of  all  Christian  people.” 

His  attitude  towards  Christ  became  that  of 
tender  and  clinging  faith  and  love.  He  could 
scarcely’  speak  the  name  of  Christ  without 
tears  coming  into  his  eyes.  Often  when  kept 
awiike  by  restlessness  or  pain,  he  was  over¬ 
heard  talking  toChri.st,  and  the  form  of  his  ad- 
ilress  W’as  almost  always  “O  my’  dear  Master.” 
His  life  became  one  of  almost  literally  unceas¬ 
ing  prayer.  It  did  not  seem  possibh*  for  him 
to  have  enough  of  it.  He  never  let  a  (Christian 
come  into  the  house  w’ithout  asking  him  to 
pray,  and  praying  with  him.  He  used  to  have 
ids  little  grandson  come  in  to  repeat  for  him 
and  with  him  the  Lord’s  Praydr.  Once,  when 
on  account  of  absence  from  home  I  had  not 
seen  him  fora  week,  he  said  “  I  have  been  hun¬ 
gry,  loiinjnj,  HUNGRY  for  player.”  So  his  life 
w’ent  on,  his  faith  growing  clearer,  his  hope 
brighter,  his  assurance  stronger,  his  rest  in 
Christ  sw’eetor  and  more  full  of  peace  ami  joy, 
till  at  last  the  earthly  end  came. 

His  conversion  has  produced  the  most  jiro- 
fouml  impression  wherever  he  w’as  known. 
Citizens  of  this  place  have  been  met  at  points 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  Delaware  to 
Philadelphia,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Erie  as 
far  east  as  New  York,  w’ith  the  question  “Is  it 
possible  that  Henry  E - has  become  a  Chris¬ 


tian?”  Many  old  friends  have  come  here 
from  other  places  to  see  him  aod  talk  with 
him,  and  more  than  one  has  said  to  me  “  I 

never  expected  to  hear  Henry  E -  speak  of 

Christ  as  he  has.  He  is  the  last  man  in  the 
w’orld  that  I  ever  expecteil  to  heqr  pray.”  Tlie 
first  reports  of  his  conversion  w’ere  received 
with  the  utmost  incredulity.  A  prominent 
Christian  man  of  the  village,  when  I  told  him 
of  Mr.  E’s  conversion,  looked  at  me  in  a  pity¬ 
ing  sort  of  way,  as  if  I  had  allowed  my  sympa¬ 
thies  to  run  aw’ay  w’ith  my  judgment.  After 
some  weeks  he  w’cnt  to  see  Mr.  E.  The  next 
day  he  met  me  and  said  “I  went  yesterday  to 
see  Henry  E.  It  is  perfectly  wonderful.  It 
just  show’s  how  we  can  go  to  God.  If  that  man 
had  sinned  against  any  earthly  law’  as  he  has 
sinned  ap;ainst  God,  there  w’ould  not  have  been 
any  possibility  of  pardon  for  him.  But  ho  goes 
to  God,  and  God  forgives  him,  ami  he  has  the 
assurance  of  that  forgiveness.”  “  Then,”  said 
I,  “you  have  no  doubt  noiv  in  regard  to  his 
conversion?”  “Not  the  least  in  the  w’orld,” 
said  he. 

There  has  been,  for  many  years,  a  strong  in¬ 
fidel  clique  in  this  village.  Mr.  E.  was  one  of 
its  lemling  members.  His  conversion  has  been 
the  most  staggering  blow’  that  clique  has  ever 
received.  They  do  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it.  In  their  attempt  to  account  for  the  change 
in  him,  they  have  resorted  to  falsehood  and 
slander,  us  the  Pharisees  did  in  their  attempt 
to  explain  the  miracle  of  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
But  the  fact  remains,  that  in  the  case  of  this 
man,  a  notable  miracle  has  been  wrought,  and 
they  cannot  deny  it.  The  fact  remains  that 
this  man  who  for  years  had  only  scorn  and 
contenqit  for  Christianity,  came  before  his 
death  to  hold  and  preach  the  faith  which  once 
he  would  gladly  have  seen  rooted  from  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  w’orld.  .And,  like  the  disciples  of 
old,  the  Christians  of  this  village  have  glorified 
God  in  this  latest  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

Deiioelt,  N.  Y.  , 

THE  PRAYER-MEETING. 

By  Pastor  Epher  Whitaker,  D.D. 

How  lovely  and  benign  the  place 
Where  Christians  meet  to  pray ! 

Here  children  sec  their  Father’s  face, 

His  favor  crowns  the  day. 

The  shades  of  night  invite  to  rest, 

The  daily  toil  is  o’er, 

.And  faithful  souls  in  union  blest 
The  God  of  grace  adore. 

The  song  of  praise  ascends  on  high  ; 

The  Holy  Book  is  read ; 

The  Comforter  Divine  is  nigh, 

.And  Christ,  the  living  Head. 

Hero  praying  souls  make  known  their  need. 
Then  feast  on  fuil  supplies, 

.And  strength  is  won  by  those  who  plead 
To  mount  above  the  skies. 

The  tainting  heart  new  vigor  gains  ; 

Its  fears  and  sorrows  cease ; 

It  sweetly  sings  in  cheerful  strains, 

And  rests  in  perfect  peace. 

OUR  t'LEVELANB  LETTER. 

By  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 

Clovelnml,  Ohio,  Feb.  ISth,  IHW!. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  It  is  now  nearly  six  w’oeks 
since  I  have  been  in  any  meeting,  religious  or 
secular.  Still,  tlirough  (he  daily  i>apers  and 
calls  from  my  ministi'rial  brethren  and  others, 
I  have  been  well  jiosted  respecting  religious 
interests  in  our  city. 

Many  of  our  Christian  iieojile  of  different  de¬ 
nominations  seemed  to  be  prepared  in  heart 
for  the  coming  of  Mr.  Moody,  and  his  brief 
labors  here  left  very  di'C])  religious  imiu'essions 
with  all  who  atteniled  them.  The  ]»astors  and 
others  met  and  divided  the  city  into  five  or  six 
districts,  in  which  union  mi'ctings  were  to  bi* 
held,  led  by  the  pastors  resident  within  them. 
I  am  not  w’ell  informed  in  regiird  to  results, 
exceiit  in  the  distriet  emliracing  the  First,  thi' 
Euclid-avenue,  and  the  United  I’resbyterian 
churches;  Plymouth  Congregational,  First 
Methodist,  Second  Baptist,  and  one  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Association  eliureh.  With  them  four  union 
meetings  have  been  held  each  W(*ek,additiomd 
to  their  usual  services.  [  am  told  that  these 
meetings  have  been  largely  attended,  iind  have 
left  very  deep  and  serious  impressions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  spiritual  realities,  and  the  belief  isthat 
niatiy  souls  iiave  turned  to  the  Lord. 

Last  Tuesday  evening  Rev.  P;iul  F.  Siitphen, 
late  of  Eliz;il)cth,  N.  J.,  was  iiistiiiled  pjistor 
of  our  Woodland-!! venue  (^imreli.  Hir  tiikes 
the  place  left  vjieiint  by  the  resigmition  of  dear 
Dr.  Si»ining,  now  of  Siin  Franeiseo.  Tin*  ser¬ 
mon  was  i»reached  by  Dr.  Pomeroy,  from  the 
words  “  I  !un  an  ambassador  in  bonds.”  “  But 
the  Word  of  God  is  not  bound.”  Those  who 
liiive  ever  heard  Dr.  Pomeroy  need  not  be  told 
that  the  discourse  was  just  what  it  should  be. 
It  Inis  not  been  my  (>leasure  to  meet  the  new 
pastor,  but  I  hear  him  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  commendation. 

When  we  are  in  health,  iind  fill  things  go 
I)ros|)erously  with  us,  we  are  iijd  to  think  that 
such  conditions  will  reimiin  with  us  to  the  end, 
and  we  ejieh  s.iy  with  Job,  “  I  shall  die  in  my 
nest.”  But  <ue|i  projihesies  are  in  many  cases 
unfullille  I.  'I’his  fa  •(  is  most  impressively  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  deaths  of  a  birge  proi»ortion  of 
the  jironiinent  piistors  whose  fields  of  hibor 
within  the  hist  lifteen  years  luive  been  in 
(fleveliind.  .Vs  to  time  .and  manner  they  could 
have  had  no  thouglir  of  the  way  whieh  God 
hiid  aiipt'inteil  for  tlwii-  de|»arture  hence. 

Dr.  Willicini  11.  Goodiich  was  in  infirm 
health,  :ind  went  fibroad  for  reciqieration. 
.Aloiitlis  i>iissed,  iuid  he  was  expecting  in  a  few 
days  to  rcturu  to  his  loving  people  of  our  Old 
Stone  Church.  His  I'assage  home  had  Ix'cn 
engaged,  when  sudden  sickness  came  iqion 
him,  and  mo.st  unexiiecteiUy  he  died  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  So  sudden  wiis  his  decease  that  his  chil¬ 
dren,  who  were  ii  few  miles  away,  had  not  time 
to  reach  him  before  his  eyes  w’ere  closed  in 
death.  I  sjx  ak  of  this  blessed  man  as  being 
dead,  but  in  the  hejirts  of  multitudes  of  our 
jieople  ho  lives,  and  will  live  until  we  all  meet 
him  in  the  world  to  which  he  has  gone. 

Dr.  Osman  .A.  Lyman  had  for  a  few  years 
been  the  v’ery  faithful  and  well  beloved  pastor 
of  our  Eiielid-avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 
Unusual  religious  interests  were  excited  in  our 
city,  and  we  can  never  forget  how  earnestly, 
with  prayers  and  tears,  this  dear  brother  labor¬ 
ed  for  the  salvjition  of  souls.  One  day  a  special 
meeting  of  our  Presbytery  was  held,  in  which 
Dr.  Lyman  took  an  active  part.  He  sat  but 
three  or  four  feet  from  me  when’ he  fell  for¬ 
ward  to  the  floor  and  lost  all  consciousness, 
and  in  that  condition  he  two  days  afterwards 
died,  leaving  in  deep  mourning  his  church  and 
his  Presbytery.  In  his  early  life  he  was  a 
lawyer,  but  when  converted  he  studied  theolo¬ 
gy  at  Lane,  giving  promise  of  a  long  life  of 
eminent  usefulness,  but  died  at' the  age  of  a 
little  more  than  forty  years. 


Rev.  Charles  Terry  Collins  had  for  six  years 
or  more  been  the  admired  pastor  of  our  Ply¬ 
mouth  CongTi^itional  Church.  He  was  full 
of  zeql  and  Cfiiristian  enteqirise,  and  every¬ 
thing  he  touched  seemed  to  work  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  His  in¬ 
fluence  over  young  men  was  very  great,  and 
many  of  them  were  drawn  into  his  congrega¬ 
tion.  With  many  hindrances  he  succeeded, 
tlirough  his  people,  in  building  one  of  our  very 
best  temples  for  the  worahip  of  God.  From 
much  overwork  he  was  taken  ill,  and  when 
sufficiently  recovered  for  the  journey,  he  took 
the  cars  for  Yonkers,  that  he  might  spend  a 
week  of  rest  in  the  Iiome  of  his  father.  When 
within  a  few  miles  of  his  destination,  all  unex¬ 
pectedly  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  I  could 
almost  say  w’ithout  dying,  he  was  dead.  He 
had  not  reached  his  fortieth  year.  His  church 
here  for  a  long  time  was  dresst*d  in  the  deepest 
moui’ning,  which  was  but  a  faint  emblem  of 
our  sorrow  that  we  should  see  his  face  no  more. 

Young  Frederick  Brooks,  a  brother  of  Phil- 
lljis  Brooks,  had  for  a  few  years  been  rector  of 
St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  in  this  city.  I 
have  no  wonis  fully  to  express  the  love  and  the 
admiration  in  which  he  was  held,  not  only  by 
his  own  congi’egation,  but  by  all  Christian  peo- 
l)le  to  whom  ho  was  known.  Ho  entertained  no 
church  exclusiveness,  but  was  always  ready  to 
help  foi-ward  every  gooil  work  of  all  good  peo¬ 
ple.  I  shall  never  forget  the  last  time  he  spoke 
in  Cleveland,  when  with  ministers  of  other 
churches  he  spoke  words  of  ileepest  sympathy, 
and  showed  a  spirit  in  close  harmony  with 
those  who  were  laboring  for  Christ  in  the  tem¬ 
perance  work.  The  next  morning  he  left  for 
Boston  on  business  connected  with  the  school 
which  he  here  had  built  up,  and  to  which  his 
name  was  given.  We  expected  his  return  on 
the  next  Stiturday,  but  he  came  not,  and  the 
next  day  ii  telegram  informed  us  of  his  death 
by  drowning  in  the  Charles  River.  Since  that 
.sad  day  St.  Paul’s  has  enjoyed  the  popular  and 
very  useful  rectorships  of  Dr.  Rulison,  now  the 
assistant  Bishop  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  Dr.  Bates,  held  in  highest  honor  and  regard. 
But  the  name  of  Brooks  is  still  hold,  and  will 
be  held  in  memories  fresh  and  enduring. 

Dr.  Alvin  H.,Washbur»  was  the  able  rector  of 
our  Grace  Church,  a  pastor  of  very  great  influ¬ 
ence  with  his  congregation  iind  denomination. 
One  morning  he  left  to  spend  the  day  in  Erie,  and 
on  his  return  in  the  evening,  he,  with  one  hun- 
drcil  others,  among  whom  was  the  sainted  P. 
P.  Bliss  and  his  wife,  lost  his  life  at  Ashtabula. 
The  train  was  running  at  full  speed,  and  from 
causes  never  yet  fully  explained,  the  bridge 
went  down,  taking  all  these  precious  lives  to 
sudden  destruction.  The  fallen,  crushed,  and 
broken  cars  took  fire,  and  the  passengers  with 
three  or  four  excei»tions  perished.  A  more 
harrowing  sight  I  never  witnessed  than  when 
I  went  with  the  wardens  of  his  church  to  see  if 
any  trace  of  Dr.  Wiishburn  couid  be  found. 
Many  bodies  blackened  and  charred  lay  in  a 
shed  near  the  place  of  destruction,  some  with 
heads  or  limbs  gone,  but  nothing  left  by  which 
we  could  make  recognition  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  rector  of  Grace  Cliun-h. 

These  cases  lujiy  all  have  been  generally 
known,  yet  by  bringing  them  together  as  I 
have  done,  they  impress  us  with  thoughts  not 
oidy  of  tin*  certainty  of  the  deaths  of  even  the 
best  of  men,  but  also  of  the  strange  manner  in 
which  they  may  dii*.  .All  our  pulpits  of  all  de¬ 
nominations  are  now  lillcil  by  most  excellent 
pjistors,  men  of  ability,  eloipience,  and  conse- 
I'ration,  !ind  it  seems  iit  lirst  thought  that  all 
these  dear  ministt'i’s  of  God  will  for  many  years 
remain  wiiere  they  are,  and  at  last  in  Cleveland 
j  “  die  in  their  nests.”  But  this  will  not  be,  and 
wliat  strange  and  painful  memories  may,  be¬ 
fore  ten  years  shall  have  passed  awjiy,  occupy 
thetlioughts  of  those  thou  living  in  recollec¬ 
tion  of  pastors  departed. 

AN  EXAMPLE  T(»  BE  FOLLOWED. 

IlUBlivIllo,  Ill.,  Fob.  15,  188f>. 

Mr.  Editor:  The  statute  of  theHtate  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  under  what  is  known  as  the  “  Dramshop 
.Act,”  provides  that  “  whoever  by  himself,  his 
iigeiit,  ivr  bar-keei»er,  shiill  sell  or  give  away 
any  spirituous  or  malt  liquor  to  a  minor  or  in- 
j  ebriate,  .  .  .  shall  be  lined  not  le.ss  than  twen¬ 
ty  dollars.”  The  Supreme  Court  has  decid¬ 
ed  that  a  )X!rson  who  has  been  “  intoxicated 
three  times  within  two  years,  is  an  inebriate 
under  the  .Act.”  In  Lewistown,  the  county 
seat  of  our  adjacent  county  of  Fulton,  last 
Spring  the  license  party  carried  the  election 
umler  our  local  option  laws,  and  since  then 
four  saloons  have  been  running  there,  for 
which  the  parties  ]»aid  a  license  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  each.  The  goixl  people  of  Lewis- 
town  have  been  determined  to  abate  the  nui- 
Isance,  iind  recently  “filed  an  information” 
j  iigainst  three  of  the  saloon-keciiers,  charging 
j  them  under  the  statute  with  selling  to  minors 
'  jiiid  inebriates.  The  suits  were  brought  by 
j  ciiange  of  venue  from  Fulton  county  to  this 
eoiinty,  and  were  tried  last  week  in  our  County 
l('ourt,  before  Hon.  E.  J.  Pemberton,  County 
j  Judge.  The  Stato’s  .Attorney  of  this  county 
j  prosecuted  in  conjiinetion  with  the  State’s  At¬ 
torney  of  Fulton  count.y,  assisted  by  S.  B. 
Nlontgomery  of  Riushville,  a  .stanch  Jind  un¬ 
compromising  temiicrancc  lawyer.  The  de- 
fendiints  secured  an  attorney  from  Jackson¬ 
ville,  in  addition  to  their  Lewistown  attorney. 

There  were  three  trials,  consuming  as  many 
days,  and  resulting  in  the  conviction  of  two 
piirties  for  selling  to  inebriates  under  eleven 
counts  each,  and  the  third  five  counts,  for  sell¬ 
ing  to  a  minor,  and  one  hundred  and  ei'fht  to 
inebriates.  There  were  twenty  more  counts 
proved  for  selling  to  a  minor,  but  the  defence 
[iresented  a  permit  from  the  father  of  the  young 
man,  which  constituted  a  valid  defence  bi'fore 
the  law. 

The  minimum  fine  being  twenty  dollars,  the 
fine  against  the  two  first  was  assessed  at  two 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  each,  and  the  last 
tirentij-tivo  hundred  mid  slrtij  dollars.  To  this 
add  the  cost  of  the  suits,  about  one  thousand 
dollars  for  the  three  suits,  and  the  assessment 
against  one  of  the  defendants  is  at  least  three 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  jiarties  must  .go  to 
jail  until  the  fines  are  paid,  unless  they  can 
schedule  out  under  the  Pauper  Act. 

Such  is  the  working  of  our  High  License  Act 
in  Illinois.  It  only  requires  the  persevering, 
energetic  enforcement  of  the  iaw  by  the  tem- 
jienince  [leople  to  wipe  out  every  saloon  in  the 
State,  !it  least  where  public  sentiment  unites  in 
supi>ort  of  the  law.  It  is  even  more  effective 
than  al)solute  prohibition  would  be,  for  unrler 
its  operation  the  saloon-keeper  finds  his  best 
trade  cut  off,  and  the  business  must  soon  1m> 
corne  so  uniirolltable  and  hazardous  that  he 
must  be  !i  very  bold  man  who  would  engage  in 
it.  It  is  to  be  liope  1  that  citizens  of  other  com¬ 
munities  in  the  State  will  emulate  the  example 
of  Lewistown,  and  so  do  their  jiart  to  stamp 
out  this  iniipiity  from  our  fair  State. 

Yours  truiy,  R.  H.  Griffith. 

/ 
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^  ^  ^  were  English  or  Latin ;  the  pronunciation  I  once  heard  a  Scotch  Covenanter  indignantly  Government  to  teach  Christianity.  But  I  was  parture  we  had  a  delightful  communion  ser*  with  good  acti^  as  of  yore,  but  with  shows  of 

clearly  came  direct  from  Rome.  The  Com-  call  “a  box  o’ whustles.”  I  forgot  “  the  inex-  told  by  the  best  authority  that  private  teach-  vice,  which  was  the  first  ever  held  in  the  coun-  greater  or  less  indecency  ;  that  good  acting  is 

mandments,  the  Creed,  and  perhaps  the  one  pressible  beauty  ”  of  the  music  of  a  boy  choir,  ing  could  be  done  now,  and  it  would  not  prob-  try.  Dark  as  is  the  prospect  now,  it  is  not  as 

sweet  Prayer  of  the  ages,  were  in  it,  but  there  as  I  looked  at  ours.  True,  there  was  one  boy  ably  be  long  before  all  restrictions  were  re-  forbidding  as  was  Japan  but  about  a  dozen  of  ‘"j  tlm^eh^  of  course  been  wmbated 

DREAM  AFTER  DREAM.  was  much  more  which  neither  our  Lord  nor  in  it,  and  he  united  with  the  church  only  a  lit-  moved.  years  ago.  There  is  no  tpiestion  but  what  by  others  of  equal  experience  in  the  profession; 

By  Prof.  E.  D.  Horrii  of  Tatii.  Seminary.  His  Apostles,  I  wot,  ever  heard  of.  tie  while  ago.  That  young  lady— the  sweet  so-  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  trau.slation  Christianity  is  destined  to  spread  very  rapidly  has  also  had  most  ample  confirmation  frona 

Outside  of  Bedford  iail  there  be  dreamers  **  great  relief  to  me  when  the  long  ser-  prano  singer— had  just  been  converted.  The  made  by  Rijutei  was  very  good,  and  a  suitable  in  that  land,  and  the  time  of  its  complete  tri-  both  actors  and  managers.  There  has  been 

and  dreamers  on  thp  ourth  and  while  visions  vice  seemed  to  be  ending,  and  when  the  minis-  leader  was  the  Superintendent ;  the  bass  singer,  basis  for  missionary  work.  I  spent  a  part  of  umph  will  simply  depend  upon  the  energy  with  great  plainness  of  speech  in  the  discussion, 

-ecclesiastical  confront  us  hither,  visions  that  ^r,  having  changed  his  dress  somewhat,  the  organist,  and  two  other  singers,  were  the  time  at  Seoul  in  preparing  a  list  of  Scrip-  which  the  work  of  evangelization  is  carried  for-  {J^Je  telth^Sv  5“cmS 

maybe  prophetic  startle  us  yonder.  So  as  I  ««“»t)ed  into  the  little  pulpit.  The  sermon  teachers  in  our  Sunday-school;  and  as  they  ture  names  m  the  Coreanchariicters  for  gcner-  ward.  ,  p  ,  Miller  and  two  offi  approves  every  chaie  Lade  by  the 

was  meditating  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Dream  ^as  not  such  a  one  as  John  Knox  would  ever  sweetly  sang  at  the  opening  of  the  service  the  al  use.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  secure  uni-  I  met  at  Seoul  Captain  Miller  and  ^o  offi-  ^^nager,  and  actresses  hav^rankly  confessed 

recorded  in  a  recent  Evangelist  behold  a  vis-  have  recognized ;  it  was  not  even  one  of  those  Moody  and  Sankey  hymn  “  For  you  I  am  pray-  form ity  among  the  various  missionaries  at  cers  of  the  United  States  man-or-war  Marion,  the  great  difficulty  of  living  a  pure  life  on  the 

ion  came  to  me  also  all  unawares  Even  while  little  homilies,  ten  or  twelve  minutes’  long,  ing,”  my  longing  for  a  “  boy  choir  ”  was  all  work  in  that  country.  I  called  upon  Mr.  Mol-  This  vessel  was  stationed  at  Chemulpo,  and  on  stage. 

I  was  reading  a  deen  sleen  fell  iinon  me  mv  St.  Paul  and  his  distresses,  which  one  over.  And  when  I  stood  up  to  preach,  I  be-  lendorf,  and  was  surprised  to  see  the  freedom  my  return  I  spent  two  nights  and  one  day  on  In  short,  if  we  are  to  judge  the  stage  by  the 

atndv  nhnir  cv’nandod  it-aoif  (Kintivintn  fl  uinm.  occa.sionally  hears  in  England.  It  was  a  dis-  lleved  in  my  heart  that  the  audience,  which  with  whjch  he  conversed  in  regard  to  his  views  board.  The  <‘aptain  is  a  zealous  Christian,  and  testimony  of  those  who  know,  we  inust  pro- 

bemns  conch  the  imncr  fell  from  mv  inert  course  altogether  by  itself,  and  its  theme,  an-  listened  with  solemn  attention,  heard  me  just  and  plans.  He  was  dressed  as  a  Corean  offi-  my  visit  with  him  was  one  of  peculiar  pleasure.  P“^P**’ 

grasp,  the  present  gradually  exhaled  into  a  °o«nced  <iuite_rotundly  was  the  mediatorial  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  decked  in  Geneva  cial  and  calls  himself  a  Corean.  In  ^Mrrli.3?oToLhaLa in  by  the  profession  ftsflfTdlTribtag ’the 


was  not  such  a  one  as  John  Knox  would  ever  sweetly  sang  at  the  opening  of  the  service  the  al  use.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  secure  uni-  I  met  at  Seoul,  t/aptain  Miller  and  two  om- 
have  recognized ;  it  was  not  even  one  of  those  Moody  and  Sankey  hymn  “  For  you  I  am  pray-  formity  among  the  various  missionaries  at  cersof  the  United  States  man-of-war  Marion. 


-  This  vessel  was  stationed  at  Chemulpo,  and  on  stage. 


manager,  and  actresses  have  frankly  confessed 
the  great  difficulty  of  living  a  pure  life  on  the 


was  surprised  to  see  the  freedom  my  return  I  spent  two  nights  and  one  day  on  In  short,  if  we  are  to  judge  the  stage  by  the 
le  conversed  in  regard  to  his  views  board.  The  <‘aptain  is  a  zealous  Christian,  and  testimony  of  those  who  know,  we  must  pro- 


trol  she  is  iiermitted  to  wield  in  the  heavenly  a  shirted  ghost,  or  put  it  on  right  in  the  face  Tai  Wan  Kun’s  return,  he  replied  that  until  ries  in  Japan.  The  climate  of  Corea  is  invigor-  than  they  are.  Nor  c 
simriilar  world  of  exDeriences  to  which  counsels  ;  what  place  she  occupies  as  the  only  and  eyes  of  the  people,  as  I  saw  a  minister  once  the  present  time  it  had  been  considered  im-  ating,  and  will  sustain  hard  work,  while  it  is 


into  that  singular  world  of  experiences  to  which  counsels;  wnai  piaee  sue  occupies  a»  me  aim  me  peupie,  i.  a  iniiusier  once  me  iueseui-  miic  It  nail  uecu  luiismeirii  iiu- 

aleep  so  often  introduces  us  I  also  seemed  to  mediator  between  us  and  Christ,  and  more  af-  do  in  a  church  at  Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  much  to  the  proper  to  teach  the  father  of  the  King  on  ac- 

be  wandering  on  a  Sabbath  quite  at  random  ^he  same  sort.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  delight  of  the  amused  observers,  old  and  count  of  a  feeling  of  filial  piety.  But,  he  add- 
through  the  sti^ets  of  that  city  about  which  I  this  was  a  Presbyterian  church,  instead  of  a  young.)  e^l  with  marked  emphasis,  “  If  the  Tai  Wan 

had  just  been  reading  But  years  or  possibly  Homish  cathedral,  until  the  verger,  when  a  After  the  sermon,  the  choir  sang  out  of  their  Kun  does  not  behave  himself,  we  will  cutoff 

a  generation  or  two,  had  passed  since  the  visit  benediction  had  been  pronounced,  in-  hearts  “  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea.”  The  his  head,  filial  piety  or  no  filial  piety.” 

of  that  other  dreamL  whom  I  had  been  taught  formed  me  that  this  was  called  the  Church  of  congregation  was  moved  as  it  could  not  have  In  regard  to  the  need  of  some  better  medium 


not  so  here. 


^THe  Heligiotts  llregg. 


came  upon  tne  very  enuren  wnicn  ne  naa  so  ^  .  onn  H-nrAirm  miaumna  Tnc  tirht  vcn.r  m  Ml  - 

gracefully  described.  It  was  the  same,  yet  not  On  reaching  home,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  take  the  gold  and  purchase  at  the  mint  in  S  P  Y  »  .  [Missionary  H.  H.  Jessup  of  Beirut,  Syria, 

the  same  In  structure  it  had  meanwhile  been  this  fact,  there  were  hardly  fifty  peo-  that  of  the  half-million  Presbyterian  churches  Asake  a  silver  coinage  suitable  for  exchange  o29,  while  the  nullion  rw  minions  now  pro-  inquired  of  by  Dr.  Halsey  of  Mon- 

transformed  into  an  imitation  of  those  sombre  Pl^  church,  and  some  of  these,  like  my-  land,  there  is  not  more  than  one  in  ten  with  other  countries.  But  in  Corea  he  thought  posed  to  be  raised  by  1  800,1 oO  Methodists,  will  Jessup’s  native  place  and  Amer- 

gothic  sanctuaries  columned  and  vaulted  and  were  visitors.  My  attendant  confessed  thousand  that  would  wish,  or  even  consent  to,  the  Chinese  system  of  coinage  was  best,  and  he  require  but  551  cents  from  each  member,  thus  concerning  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 

angled,  which  one  sees  here  and  there  in  Eu-  ‘^^t  this  was  about  the  usual  number  present,  gy^h  an  order  of  service  as  the  Eccle8ia.stical  would  repudiate  the  present  currency  (it  was  eommente  :  ....  replied  as  below-writing  at  “Aaleih,  on  Mt. 

Top^urviving  traces  of  a  type  of  Christianity  Christmas  and  Easter  and  at  the  an-  Dreamer  saw.  As  long  as  the  world  needs  the  issued  by  his  advice)  and  then  issue  a  new  and  f th‘«  Lebanon,”  a  temporary  Summer  retreat,  and 

in  which  the  .spectacular  figured  much  more  «ual  Confirmation.  He  also  told  me  confiden-  preaching  of  the  Cross,  the  ardent  soldiers  of  more  debased  com,  which  should  have  a  face  that  toe  giving  enpa.^^^^^  “  Tuesday,  Oct.  20,188.5.”  The 

largely  than  the  spiritual.  An  immense  cross  tially  that  although  the  skilful  prelate  in  charge  Christ  will  demand  a  style  of  worship  in  our  value  of  five  cents  but  its  actual  value  would  this  is  hot  the  eaae^^  The  Pre^  aceount  he  gives  is  too  faithful  to  bo  at  all  flat^ 


than  they  are.  Nor  can  the  verdict  be  alt*' red 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  some  actors  who  lead 
exemplary  lives,  some  plays  that  are  innoi'ent 
and  even  elevating,  some  theatres  that  are 
measurably  free  from  reproach.  The  stag**  as 
an  institution  is  to  be  considered  in  its  total  in- 
^  ^  fluenee,  not  in  its  exceptional  excellences.  Who 

^  .  .  .  ,  shall  be  found  to  defend  it,  when  those  who 

Ihe  Christian  Advocate  having  had  its  at-  ghould  be  its  advocates,  if  advocates  it  deserv- 

tention  called  to  the  fact  that  the  missionary  ed,  turn  against  it  anddenounc*'  it  as  immoral? 

contributions  of  Presbyterians  average  If  1.84 
for  each  member,  bringing  the  total  for  Home  PUP 

and  Foreign  Missions  the  past  year  to  $1,181,-  .  xr  tt  t  ' 

[Missionary  H.  H.  Jessup  of  Beirut,  Syria, 


decorated  its  main  spire,  and  crosses  and  fig-  onng  in  w  uie  rtguiai  church  that  does  not  soothe  to  rest.  When 

ores  of  saints  graced  its  exterior  at  many  servic**s  even  those  who  had  in  former  times  lotus-eaters  in  Tennyson,  they  wish 

points.  It  was  evidently  an  imitation  of  some  attended  the  church,  he  had  at  least  succeeded,  jp  jream  and  dream,”  as  “  slumber  is  more 


ore  ueoaseu  com,  wnicn  snoum  nave  a  ia*'e  “  Tuesday,  Oct.  20,188.5.”  The 

due  of  five  cents,  but  its  actual  value  would  to  that  or  the  Iresbytermns.  But  who  does  .  .  j  i  ^  .  faithful  to  he  at  all  Hat 

.  ,  ,  .  1 1  .  V.  •  •  i...  4.1 _ I _  -  •  u  u  1  I  41 _  II  V  1  not  know  that  this  18  not  the  ease  ?  The  Pres-  aceount  he  gives  is  too  laitnrui  to  be  at  all  nav 

had  not  bt'en  able  to  bnng  m  to  the  rei^lar  church  that  does  not  soothe  to  rest.  When  much  less,  and  so  there  would  be  a  large  hyterians  in  the  United  States  are  the  most  tering.  It  would  be  a  severe  expedient,  but  we 
sendees  even  those  who  had  ill  tormer  times  lotus-eaters  in  Tennyson,  they  wish  profit  to  the  Government.  prosperous  large  body  of  Christhuis  in  their  are  not  sure  but  that  it  would  prove  a  real  ben- 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  the  temporal  cireuinstanci^s.  Not  even  the  Episco-  to  those  Jerusalem  and  other  Syrian  Jt'ws 


Continental  cathedral.  I  also  observed  that  f’Y  introducing  all  these  fascinating  changes  g^yeet  than  toil,”  then  they  will  spend  their  man  who  has  been  the  dictator  in  Corea  for  the  palians  are  equal  to  them  on  the  averse  in  in  the  end,  were  the  constant  and  pauperizing 

the  manse  and  the  chapel  for  the  Sabbath-  m  the  worship,  m  preventing  them  from  leay-  y^p^ith  in  the  magnificence  of  cathednd-like  past  two  years,  and  while  he  came  from  a  Pro-  pariicmlar.  In  proportnin  to  tlicu-  whole  num-  gyppjjpg  of  money  sent  to  them  by  their  well- 


school  had  been  neatly  joined  together  by  an  ‘"Pi  alhigether  and  splendid  churches,  in  the  splendor  of  interior  decora 


.  444..  .4.  „444.  444.44.  „  X  ly-  Prcsbytorians  thaO  UI  ..iyuy.y  uicm  uieii  w.  ii- 

testant  country,  has  been  helping  the  Jesuits  of  Baptists  or  Methodists ;  many  much  richer  ;  co-rohgionists  m  Europe  and  America 


-4.4.4,4.4  444.4*  - - jj - o .  ~ —  T' ,  4 1  o,  ...nal  ..hiirch  a  little  hitrher  iin  on  the  *•  •  n  .u  *  *1  u-  u  *  *  .  .  *.  ,  .  ,  .  oi  Baptists  or  ivietnoaisis  ;  many  mucn  nciier  ;  —  — o - -  — - -e-  44  4444.4  4v„ 

architectural  device,  and  had  become  what  t^P‘9topai  *  nuren  a  iiitie  nigner  iq  on  tne  tions,  m  all  that  the  highest  art  can  do  for  the  and  opposing  the  other  missionaries.  It  is  while  two-thirds  of  them  are  what  is  ordinarily  stopped— indeed  cut  short  off,  after  due  notice. 

seemed  to  me  like  a  cloister  or  monastery.  ^mesi  eo  ie  avenue.  n  ‘  gratification  of  the  ear  and  eye.  And  then  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  country  could  iiev'cr  called  well-to-do.  The  Methodists  probably  But  we  quote  this  portion  of  the  letter,  inclosed 

When  I  was  moved  to  enter  the  edifice,  a  mrting  bit  of  information,  1  was  about  to  with-  God’s  poor  will  cry  for  lack  of  bread,  and  those  prosper  with  such  a  man  as  chief  adviser,  and  can  produce  out  of  their  1, 800,000  members,  to  us  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Halsey.— Ed.  Evan.] 

venerable  lookintr  vereer  met  me  at  the  door,  ,,,  .*.44,.  for  whom  Christ  died  will  never  hear  His  it  is  a  relief  to  all  friends  of  Corea  to  know  that  800.000  who  will  average  well  with  the  Pn'sby-  You  ask  me  about  the  Jews  in  Syria.  We 

wearim?  a  sinirular  flowimr  coat  of  blue  and  But  as  good  fortune  would  have  it,  just  then  words  of  love. ”  T.  D.  a  new,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  very  diff*»rent  man,  tpnmis,  but  at  the  other  e.xtreme  there  aie  sey-  brought  into  much  personal  contact 


veneraoie  loOKing  verger  niev  me  at  tue  uuui 

wearing  a  .singular  flowing  ‘‘oat  of  blue  and  assistant  to  whom  Dormi- 

enmson,  and  carrying  a  long  staff  in  his  hand  tator  Stalwartus  and  mvself  have  referred. 
As  I  went  in,  new  and  suggestive  changes  at  forward  I  aski'd  him,  with  some  grief 

once  impressed  me.  Instead  of  the  texts  of  whether  the  irrand  ol.l  Pre.sbvte- 


for  whom  Christ  died  will  never  hear  His  it  is  a  relief  to  all  friends  of  Corea  to  know  that  800,000  who  will  average  well  with  the  Pn'sby-  You  ask  me  about  the  Jews  in  Syria.  We 


words  of  love.” 


a  new,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  very  different  man, 


A  TRIP  TO  ('OREA.- 


terians,  but  at  the  other  extreme  there  are  sey-  brought  into  much  personal  contact 

has  taken  his  place.  The  latost  papers  give  an  1  thousand  of  the  coloivd  people  m  tjjpn  ypj  ^ jj^y  always  an  object  of 

account  of  tiie  final  intorview  of  Mr  Mollen-  interest.  The  number  of  Jews  in  Syria  and 

a* count  the  tinai  interview  of  Mi.  Mollen  |  j.,an  membersiiip,  of  plain  working  men  and  Palestine  is  not  very  accurately  known.  I 


Sc;npture  and  Chnstian  mono^ams  and  the  rian  Chtmdi  had  c-omc  to  this.  Somewhat 
like,  pictures  adorned  the  walls,  especially  a  earnestness,  he  replied  that 

senes  of  paintings,  fourteen  in  number,  repre-  there  were  now  two  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the 
sentmg  successive  incidents  in  the  Passion  of  representative,  ami 

our  Lord.  At  one  prominent  point  there  was  a  ..enspicuous  repiesc-n- 

large  painting  of  a  woman  floating  away' in  f,,  j,,. 

golden  clouds,  but  apparently  iK'stowing  her  Pr,.sbvterian  Church.  He  inform.'d  me 

benediction  ui.on  the  placn*,  as  if  she  were  its  i-hanges  which  Dormitator 

^ardian  angel.  But  tlm  most  stnking  trans-  Stalwartus  had  ob.serv.'d  and  report, 'd.  hml 
formation  appeared  at  the  point  whc're  the  pul- 
pit  and  the  beautiful  recess,  with  its  c-arv'ed 

panels  and  Its  row  of  smal  .stauu',1  windows  fine,  these  improve- 

had  once  delighted  the  visitor.  The  recess  had  h„ii  haan  tormaliv 


in  my  tones,  whether  the  grand  old  Presbyte-  By’  the  favor  of  the  King,  permission  was  ob-  f^j. 


the  on  .he  eve  h.,  „ep,ut„re  per  ^  Sr«Un.aKheTahr;rSiorr' 

Germany.  num  dot's  not  reach  $2  a  day.  Ihe  three  hun-  Jerusalem,  20,000  ;  Hebron, 500 ;  Saft'd,  1 


Somew'W  t-tinarl  tovisittha  Roval  P,  a,.a  vvbiab  was  i-a  •  num  uoes  noi  rtwn  a  uay.  ±iic  tiiiec  iiuii-  Jerusalem, 20,000  ;  Hebron,500;  Saft'd,5000; 

nit  I  tamed  to  the  Royal  Palate,  which  was  le-  j  ^^f  ^r.  Underwood  dred  thousand  first  mentioned,  we  doubt  not,  Tiberias,  8000;  Damascus,  6000;  Beirut,  2500; 


been  tom  away  entirely,  and  a  long  and  nar-  f^^bitlden  even  by  a  General  Assembly.  There 

row  c  ance,ea  ora  yarc  let.an,  t  ecora  upon,  as  he  said,  this  congregation  anti  eight  King  is  accustomed  t,>  receive  the  various  offi-  ai,4,V''oVTnmirrv  ^  ”a”t' 

with  one  large  pointed  window  a  the  end  had  j  especially  inter-  TrLn  .1  N.  Z  Z 

taken  its  place.  At  first  I  con  1,1  not  find  the  ,  ,  ...  ,  ,*  ,  ,,  n,,  t,..4.,k4.  41-  •  *1  *  » *1  *;  1  *•  ‘  ,  peisonalitj.  No  one  piest'iit  scenu'd 

1  •*  4  *11  I  4  *  1  ™4i  -41.41  11  o  had  withdrawn,  and  ftinned  the  really  Presby-  estccl  in  seeing  the  traces  of  the  fighting  which  i  ..,.,1  i...  1  ..1,..  i  4 

pulpit  at  all,  but  at  length,  with  the  help  of  my  ,  .  4^.  v.  41  •  4  ,  1  4i.  i 4,4ij..  *  ,  .  *.  •  x.  1  ,  *  .  *  ,  staml  English,  ami  so  he  Itioketl  at 

t4444|44v  444/ 4.44,  4444  44  ii  t  t  j  tiinaii  Uhiirph  rtfhnrwisie  stvled  tne  A  nostollft  ixlmm  tVioro  in  llnm.inhor  Incf  Iw.twnan  iV...  .....  _ 


wirii  -'I  ‘  such  nt'w  bltiod  coining  into  the  places  of  trust,  a  gootl  round  sum,  and  are  earnt'stly  ('udeav-  Ambit',  as  do  the  older  part  of  the  Beirut  and 

such  an  *3stablishmeiit  lias  been  a  great , Irani  oring  to  raise  the  ayerage  ;  but  to  compare  us  Aleppti  Jews.  But  those  in  Jerusalem,  Safed, 

upon  the  rt'sttiiives  t)f  the  country.  There  were  promise  of  bt'ing  very  difft'rent  from  the  past  with  the  Presbyterians,  who  have  one  church  ^utl  Tibc'iias,  ami  the  recent  addition  to  the 
many  fine  biiiltlings,  and  some  very  pretty  An  interview  was  arranged  with  the  Alinister  ‘h  the  city  of  New  York  able  to  give  almost  as  israelitish  population  in  Beirut,  speak  Spanish, 
scenery.  The  grtuin, Is  were  laitl  out  with  flow-  .  Fnr,'io-n  Aff-iirs  -mil  bv  imm,.  nii«tal-n  tin*  ’"'"'h  ‘‘f  “h  yhurches  in  that  city  put  to-  Russian,  German,  Polish,  and  Hungarian,  and 
ers,  shrubbery,  walks,  miniature  lakes,  and  in4„,.,  ilr  ii  1' ,>  c  4  1 1  t  ff^'tlmy,  is  almost  if  not  quite,  as  absurd  as  it  one  must  be  a  very  polyglot  to  be  able  to  have 

Pleasiir*'  resorts t>f  varitnis  kimls.  The  princi-  a,.'  1*!.“’  Z  ‘ ^  anything  to  do  with  them. 


ments,  as  he  regarded  them,  had  been  formally  pleasure  resorts  t>f  varitms  kimls.  The  princi- 
forbidden  ev’en  by  a  General  Assembly.  There-  pal  fmilding  is  a  rec,‘)>ti,,n-hall,  where  th,' 


went  to  th,'  office  alone.  The  Minister,  Kim  the  agricultural  products  of  Maine  and  Illinois, 
Yung  Sik,  arose  as  I  entt'i't'tl,  with  an  expres-  f  i'  th,'  benevolent  gifts  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
sion  of  impiiry  up,)n  his  face  as  to  my  exa,'t  land,  on  the  (irroiu'ous  basis  of  equal  capacity. 


personality.  No  one  prest'iit  s*,enu'd  to  under¬ 
stand  English,  and  so  he  hioke,!  at  me  ami  I 


We  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Presbyte- 


The  Austrian  Jews  in  Safed  are  proverbially 
iiarrelsome,  and  keep  the  Austrian  Consul  in 
teirut  in  constant  worry  about  them. 

The  Beirut  and  Damascus  Jews,  with  tht,sein 


rians ;  wo  consider  them  the  most  solid  bul-  Aleppo,  that  is,  the  Jews  of  (Si/riap^’oprT,  are  in 
wark  against  hert'sies,  fanaticism,  and  absurdi-  general  in,lu8triou8,  engaged  in  varions  trades 
ty  of  all  kinds  in  this  country  ;  but  they  were  and  departments  <if  business.  They  b*'long  to 
upon  th,'  ground  many  years  before  vye  ha,l  an  old  familii'S  that  apparently  never  left  Syria, 


.,  .  .  4U  '  1  u  4V.  1-4  4  1  4i  4  ty  in  the  old  Presbyterian  househohl ;  ami  they  were  kilh'd,  as  the v  came  during  the  night  of  1  1  i  t  •  o>»  i  t  111  " 

thing  in  the  place  where  the  pulpit  stood,  that  ...  ,  _  »  41  5  *1 . .  ’  i'f  ",  .*7  .  ,  ,7  '  addt'd  “Loomis?”  and  I  nodded  once 

^  *41  X  •  ha, 1  therefore  gone  forth  111  the  nam,'  of  Saint  the  4th  in  olx'dience  to  the  summons  of  the  _  *4  4ii„  i  i  ,  ,  . 

seemed  to  me  like  an  altar,  with  ceitain  acces-  ,  .,  v.,-  u  ,.,v.:i  t*  •  ,  *,  •  TV,  more.  At  this  he  bow,'d  very  smilingly,  and 

K>rl<.sanda.lommmt,whoB.u»,,a»impleProt-  M«ry  to  (oun.l  another,  wh.,hwh,l.n;resprvuw  k,„r  It  ,s  1,,..™,,.  the  »,„ntB  of  M.oso  mnr.  ..^n 

Mtant  like  myself  eouKl  not  oomprehend.  In-  Presbyf  »»■>''-.  '“"I  “''I'r”"'  “  ''“'‘"‘,<1"'  I'toeo,  When  nil  tvei-e  seated,  a  y.,unK  man  eame  in 

,  j  f.  .  4.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  thing  of  its  doctrines  ami  ixdity,  should  out  -i.-*  . . ,  - * - ,  *  *,  .. 

deed  the  entire  intenor— win,lows  ami  doors  : _ . 


VAVvVA  ULA^  C'lli'AAv  1 11  lAZ- A  1*./ A VT  11 *' /  »*  CAIA'A  \AV_/vyA  cr  .  ,  .  «  ■*-*  •  • 

,  .  41.  i.  ,11-14  rivalEpiscopa,'yand,'venR,)manisniinsp,'i'- 

and  seats,  as  well  as  the  chancel — had  evnlent-  .  ,  4,  4-  i  ,,  4i  4  -  i  i, 

,  ’  .  4-  1  u  taciilar  esthetics,  and  by  that  sign  should  con- 

ly  passed  through  some  ecclesiastu'al  i-hange  ,,  ...  1  4  ,  41  ,1  4v 

V.  ,  .  ,,  ^  T  ^  querall  opposition,  ami  at  length  sub,lue  the 

which  was  inexpln^able  to  me  until  I  was  per-  ,  ,  '  * 

_=44_.l  4_  ...,4__r.  41- _ ,  4U_4  _ I  WOrlfi. 


uuut  1,1, iLv  ,.v.i,  i  «*ii  Kiiici.  at  whh'h  I  shook  my  Ima-l.  He  th,'n  .said  existonce  ;  they  were  built  up  by  fort'ign  immi-  but  have  lived  Imre  since  the  time  of  our  Lord, 

tiere  also  that  seveial  ot  the  highest  officials  “American  ?  ”  and  I  nod,l,',l  assent.  Kim  Yung  gration  of  the  best  sort,  bringing  a  very  large  They  speak  Arabic  and  are  old  Syrians.  Many 

rere  kill,',!,  as  they  ,*ame  , luring  the  night  of  “Loomis?”  and  I  nodded  once  average  of  money  with  it,  maintaining  a  social  of  them  are  wt'althy,  and  in  Damascus  they 

lie  4th  in  ob<‘,lience  to  the  summons  of  the  j^ore.  At  this  he  bowed  verv  smilimrlv  and  »  low  state  of  relig-  own  magnificent  houses.  The  Jew  palace  in 

king.  It  is  bt'i-ause  the  spirits  of  these  mur-  a,,i,io(i  “All  right”  -iml  “•ave  iiie  his  hand  life,  is  adequate  to  maintain  the  organiza-  Damascus  is  visited  by  all  travellers.  TheSyri- 

ered  men  were  supposed  to  haunt  the  place,  \vh,'n  -dl  w,'i-,'  s,‘ate,l  a  vomiLr  mai/pan.a  in  ,  an  Jews  are  bankers,  money  ,'hangers,  usurers, 

that  the  Kin<MUi,l  his  ,'ourt  renrnv,',!  to  the  old  'mh  Ht  ateil  a  young  man  came  in  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  began  in  Oxford  pawnbnikers,  tailors,  tinmen,  cotton-beaters, 

t,nia<  ,  wlini-n  lip  Tinw  livna  wlio  VNas  call,',!  ail  iiitcriu’cter,  all,!  began  by  University,  we  were  soon  cast  out,  as  the  be,l-makers, ami  merchants.  Such  a  thing  as  a 

paiai, ,  wm  1*  lit.  ii,iw  iiv,  s.  jjjp  qnory  “  Wh,*n  diil  you  arrive,  and  how  long  Founder  of  Christianity  and  His  Apostles  were,  Jewmh  farmer  has  not  y,'t  bet'ii  seen  in  Syria. 

On  Ylomlay  following  (N,>v.  .5th,,  the  Tai  will  you  remain  ?  ”  After  this  follow,',!  in  sue-  them  discovered  that  “  the  common  of  the  Europ,'an  Jews  recently  arrivcl,  i.  e.. 


mitted  to  witness  the  service  that  followed. 


Wan  Kun  (father  ,)f  the  king)  r,'turn,',l  from  c'ssion  “ How  is  your  h(*alth  ?  ”  “Have  you 
China.  It  was  thr,'e  y,'ars  sine,'  he  was  seized  ha,l  a  pl,'a.sunt  visit  V  ”  “  How  ol,l  are  you  ?  ” 


While  he  was  thus  speaking  I  awoke,  and  b,*-  chim'se  troops  and  taken  by  force  to  “How  long  do  you  ,'xpt'et  to  remain?” 


people  h,^ard  us  gladly.”  On  this  continent  no  within  the  last  twenty-fiv,' years,  in  Syria,  the 
w,!althy  immigrants  ,-anie  to  us  ;  no  fortuni'S  niajority  are  importing  ami  commission  mer- 


For  while  I  was  thus  observing  these  trans-  r  was  a  vision!  YIv  study  chair  had  as-  /n,:,,,,  h,,  was  bromrht  b-u-k  with  a  Chim.sa 

formations,  my  venerable  attendant  hurriedly  onmeil  its  onlinarv  nosition  Thf  Fvvvoftist  ^  a  k  with  a  (dunes, 

haeknnail  to  an  naknn  saat  naar  tha  .In.ir  Z  >"»itary  CSCOl't,  all,!  ill  gr.'at  Style.  He  had 


“Wnw  Inner  fin  vnii  nvn  . -t  ir  rnn,  lin -i  >’  Were  brought  a, -ross  the  Atlantic  to  ciulow  our  chants,  bankers,  and  wholesale  and  r,'tail  cloth- 

How  long  do  you  ,.\p,  ,t  to  remain  .  A,  institutions.  Ev,'n  our  Pn'sbyterian  friends  ing  dealers.  They  are  so  unscrupulous  and 

lea  was  th,'n  st'rvi'd  and  cigan'tb's  offer,',!,  misundersto,xl  us,  ,'xeept  as  some  of  them  shnwv,!  that  they  give  even  the  .\rab  menhants 
ami  they  stM'iii,',!  finite  surprised  that  I  was  not  syiiqiathize,!  with  George  Whitetield — which  a  close  contest  for  the  snprt'mucy  in  trade, 
in  the  habit  of  using  eitlu'r.  We  luul  some  sympathy  did  not  e.xtond  to  the  Arminian  In  Palestine  the  Jews  are  eiirs,',!  by  the  worst 

conversation  in  regard  t,)  tlie  stmlents  who  btoneh,  w’hicli  alone  has  an  organizixl  existonce  form  of  religious  pauperism  and  memlieaney. 


In  Palestine  the  Jews  are  eiirs,',!  by  the  worst 
form  of  religious  pauperism  and  memlieaney. 


from  some  hid,len  recess  in  the  bail, ling .  and  only  or  chiefly  in  ecelesiastioal  dreams, 
in  a  moment,  through  a  hidden  ,loor  near  the 
altar,  I  saw  another  verger  ,*ome  forth,  exact¬ 
ly  like  mine  as  to  dress  an,i  ba,iges  of  office,  PRESBYTERIAN  LOTUS-EATERS, 

but  apparently  filled  with  a  far  profoun,ler  D, -nr  A’, •rt«(7c/,'.s<;  That  ‘  Ecclesiastical  Dream 

sense  of  his  vocation.  Two  young  persons  w’hich  you  pulilished  two  w,',‘ks  ago  had  a  re 


PRESBYTERIAN  LOTUS-EATERS.  the  country.  The  King  went  out  to  mei^t  hb 

Dear  Erangelist:  That  ‘  Ecclesiastical  Dream  ’  lb,*  gate  of  the  city,  ami  a  tine  oppor 


He  was  the  author  of  the  persecution  of  the  ha,l  b,','n  in  Japaiii  and  lu*  exi)res.s,'d  tlianks  **‘'*’^’  ^>0,  tlie  cotnnion  people  They  are  about  as  badly  demoralize,!  as  the 

in  »hl,.h  u„.ardB  nf  ia.i.K,  were  be-  f,.r  ,he  kl,„lne»  tbey  InnI  re,.eive.l.  He  nnl.I  Son’  “iSSs  ", 

head,',!.  He  was  opposed  to  for,',gners,  nn,l  the  (xovernmont  hml  no  funds  for  the  supi.ort  colleges,  ami  helped  ,wery  goo.l  ,'aus,'.  But  Lnt  thrcmglr  a  series  of  years  f nun  (kmtral  and 
has  oi)]e,'t,'il  very  strongly  to  the  opening  of  of  any  more  students  abtoad,  and  apparently  the  burden  of  current  I'xpensi-s  in  supporting  Bouthi'astern  Europe  t<,  tho  Holy  Land  ami  the 
the  country.  The  King  went  out  to  meet  ids  ,lid  not  regrt't  the  di'jiartur,'  of  tli,'  .students  our  little  churches,  often  8e,'rn.s  nearly  all  the  Holy  City,  to  live  on  tlie  charity  ,)f  European 

t . .  4..  „s..„  Israel  anti  die  on  the  sacred  soil.  Larg,' funds 


fatlu'r  at  th,*  gat,*  ,)f  the  city,  and  a  fine  oppor-  from  .Japan.  Ho  was  ,'vid,*ntly  v,'ry  cons,*rva- 
tunity  was  afforded  to  Sf'c  all  there w’as  of  royal  tive,  and  mor,*  in  sympathy  wdth  ciiim'se  than 


societies  have  to  give. 


bearing  lighted  candles,  though  it  was  broad  markable  effect.  It , lid  not  make  me  so,*  vis-  fU'd  siilemlor.  He  was  bi,rne  in  a  chair  Japanese  views  ami  policy.  H,>  said  h,*  hop,*,! 

daylight  outside,  came  in  slowly  after  him;  ions  or  ,lream  dreams,  but  it , lid  make  my  ,*ar  curried  on  the  slioulders  of  about  a  ,lozon  men.  that  I  would  ,*nj,)y  rny  stay  in  (Jorca,  ami  wh,'ii 

and  follow’ing  them  exactly  the  same  chorus  of  prcternaturally  a,'ute.  Only  a  little  had  I  read  He  vvo re  a  silk  scarlet  robe,  an,l  is  ,iuite  fine  I  rose  to  depart  ,'xpr<'ss,*,i  a  wish  thatiwouhl 

boys,  not  having  grown  a  particle  since  D.  before  I  seemed  to  hear  in  faini  and  languid  looking.  He  is  thirt> -three  years  of  ag,*,  ami  call  again.  H,*  then  witli  his  attendants  ac- 

Stalwartiis  beheld  them  w’ith  such  delight  tones  has  a  slight  iiKuistache  ami  beard  on  his  (*hin.  compaiii,'d  im*  t,)  the  dor,  ami  with  an,)ther 

(such  are  the  .strange  inconsistencies  of  “  Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs  ” :  Fresh  t'arth  was  strewn  in  the  street  before  h,*  shak,*  of  the  hand  I  bow,*,!  amlbid  him  good- 

dreams!)  but  all  robed  in  white  as  were  the  then,  as  the  voice  grew  stronger,  I  recog-  passed,  ami  a  larg,*  retinue  of  soldiers  pn'ced-  bye. 

young  men  whom  they  followed '.so  devoutly,  nized  the  lines  and  the  sp(*aker :  ed  and  follow,Hl  in  his  train.  No  ,>ne  was  al-  The  .same  ,lay  Dr.  .Ylh'ii  called  tij urn  the  Tai 

As  they  went  and  sang  and  sang  and  went  “And  storied  windows  richly  (light,  lowed  to  apjuoach  the  King,  and  it  was  consid-  Wan  Knii,  and  was  very  kindly  n'ceived.  When 

around  the  church  and  'into  the  cham^el,  how  s,"rvSffi-h  and'anlhem^^  ‘*^‘*‘'*  "  ^''*‘*‘*  propriety  for  any  for-  h,*  learn,',!  that  the  DocL,r  was  an  American, 

was  I  overwhelmed  to  see  elo.sing  up  the  pro-  As  may,  with  sweetness,  through  mine  car  eignci  to  be  mounted  in  his  jiresene,'.^  The  h,'  remark,*,!  ‘All  Americans  are  good.”  He 

(Mission,  not  the  mini.st0r  and  his  helper  who  Dissolve  me  into  e,*stacie.s,  ciovvd  surged  about  the  chan  of  the  Tai  Wan  (*n<(iiire(l  particularly  in  r,'gnr<l  t,)  the  Hospi- 

were  wont  to  conduct  the  services  in  other  heaven  before  mine  eyes.”  Kun  so  closely  that  it  was  impossible  to  s,*,*  tai,  and  said  it  was  a  good  thing.  He  said  lie 

years,  but  at  least  a  dozen  men  looking  like  Scarcely  had  Ylilton  ended  befor,*  I  detected  bis  face.  But  the  people  were  very  kiml  and  had  change,!  his  mind  in  r('sp,*ct  to  foreigners, 

priests,  all  dressed  in  robes  of  various  colors,  a  new  voice,  which  spoke  mellittiious  prose.  I  respectful,  and  in  all  cas(*s  gave  foreigners  the  and  now  r,*gar,i,'d  them  as  his  fri(*nds,  and  the 


•athv  witli  ciiim'se  than  Wben  the  YIethodists  bring  their  average  up  ^.(4  o,r  annually  to  the  Rabbis  of  Jerusa- 
liev'  He  s-iid  hi*  honed  Presbyteriams,  then  the  Presbyterians  lem,  who  act  as  the  treasun'rs  of  this  eolossal 

kitavi,.  fVi'ro.  ..r.iwi.  .  sackclotli  aiul  ashes,  or  almshouse.  The  wealthy  Jews  of  Europe  and 

Slav  in  i.or,  .1,  .imi  wn,  1  greatly  increase  their  average.  America  contribute  largely  to  the  fund.  How- 


eatly  increase  their  average.  America  contribute  largely  to  th,,  fund.  How- 

.  ever  decent  and  respei'table  a  Jew  may  have 
The  Jewish  Ylosseng,'!’  remarks  that  the  fa-  been  in  Europe,  it  will  not  take  many  years  of 


ith  another  cility  with  which  decent  men  lend  thems, fives  this  almshouse  regime  to  extinguish 


“And  storied  windows  richly  (light, 

Ca.sting  a  dim,  religious  light, 

Service  high  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may,  with  sweetness,  through  mine  car 
Di.ssolve  me  into  ef'stacies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  ej'os.” 

Scarcely  had  Ylilton  ended  befor,*  I  detected 
a  new  voice,  whieh  spoke  mellittiious  prose.  I 


they  were  all  seated  on  seats  provided  within  mg  huge  billows  of  sound.  How  well  do  their 

the  chancel— still  singing  and  chanting,  chant-  volume  and  grandeur  a,*, -ord  with  this  mighty  On  Wt'dnesday  following.  Dr.  Allen’s  teach-  t^be  Doctor  left  he  took  out  a  gold  watch,  and  apparent  service;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  .Ygiiculture  has  been  tried,  to  give  them  work, 

Ing  and  singing, till  the  inelaiufiioly  strain  was  building!  With  what  pomp  do  they  swell  or  reported  that  two  men  had  hi'en  exccut-  pointing  to  the  hour  of  2  P.  YI.,  said  I  will  call  dollars  arc  handed  over  to  lobbyists  for  conde-  but  they  seem  to  hate  the  very  thought  of  it. 

ended.  through  its  vast  vaults!  How  they  rise  in  tri-  ed,  and  their  bodies  were  lying  in  the  street  'ipon  you  to-morrow  at  that  time.  At  five  min-  8<^m,ling  to  talk  about  the  railroad  ;  aldermen  A  "  ‘Model 

The  most  imposing  person  was  the  last:  and  umph  and  aeclamation,  piUngsound  on  sound !  n,*ar  by.  The  men  had  Ix'en  engaged  in  a  riot  "tes  past  two  the  next  day  he  ai)|)ear,',l  in  his  ^  reported  to  be*^w,allthy1n  iSi,  a”nd  it%ay  its^wiiy!  *^rhe  pfSciUkins*  of'jews^'ffi 

a.s  I  studied  his  countenance,  I  was  quite  sure  The  soft  voices  of  the  choir  break  out  into  three  years  bi'fore,  and  were  only  just  discov-  <’buir,  and  with  ms  train  of  attendants.  He  HjjjJj.  occupation,  me^inwhile,  lounging  Roumania  and  Southern  Russia  drove  (piite  a 

that  I  saw  in  him  the  very  minister  whom  D.  sweet  gushes  of  melody.  What  soh'inn,  sweep-  ered  and  arrested.  It  was  report,*,!  that  one  bad  many  in,niiries  to  make  about  ton'ign  about  the  City  Hall.  A  road  that  can  be  equip-  number  of  them  into  PaU'stine,  but  the  Turks 

S.  had  seen  and  heard  in  the  same  pfiace  so  long  ing  concords!  The  senses  are  ovt'rwhelmt'd  ;  more  was  ,'ither  tortur,*,!  to  death  or  had  com-  thing.s,  ami  was  v,'ry  cordial  and  friendly.  The  ped,  according  to  Ylr.  Sharp,  for  a  trifle  over  took  the  alarm,  U'Jit  a  large  influx  of  Jews 

before.  The  Genevan  gown  had  given  way,  the  very  soul  seems  rapt  away  and  floated  up-  mitted  suicide  in  pri.son.  The  sight  of  their  next  day.he  s,'nt  a  j, resent  of  .some  ,*ggs,  fruit  $100,000,  is  put  into  operation  at  a  cost  of  near-  should  lead  the  Jews  to  claim  Palestine  as  their 
however,  to  an  elaborate  rolie of  various  colors!  wards  on  this  swelling  tide  of  harmony.”  nak,'il  bodu's,  with  heads,  hands,  and  teet  and  mushrooms.  It  is  uncertain  what  (course  ly  two  millions,  and  the  franchise,  worth  that  own,  and  so  the  Sultan’s  Government  forbade 

with  a  cross  in  crimson  on  its  l,ack,  and  with  a  The  author  of  the  “  Sketch-Book  ”  almost  chofiped  off,  was  most  horrible  and  sickening,  tbe  Tai  Wan  Kun  will  purs,,,*  in  the  futur,*,  but  [o  '-‘ty.  »s  avjaiy  ^  hSfSthtoiS 

variety  of  other  ornaments  which  in  the  dim  stunned  me  with  his  ore  rotnntlo,  but  at  once  i  have  s,','n  tin*  worst  l)attl,*-tields  of  the  war,  events  h,*  seems  to  have  returned  to  his  rpx  Aldermen’  ^The  lawyers’  The  lobbvisU*  out  the  Holy  Land.  The  Turks  h,x*  another 


(ugnei  r*^  o,  mounieu  in  nis  presene,',  me  n,'  remark,*(l  Ail  Americans  are  good.  He  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  is  an  amusing  inci-  help.  As  few  of  them  have  bu.siuess,  this 

crowd  surged  about  the  chair  of  the  Tai  Wan  (*ncpiired  particularly  in  rt'gard  to  the  Hospi-  dent  in  this  terrible  drama.  “  There  is  nothing  amounts  to  driving  them  to  starvation.  You 

Kun  so  closely  that  it  was  impossible  to  s,*,*  tai,  and  said  it  was  a  good  thing.  He  said  li,*  new  under  the  sun.”  How  long  ago  was  it  can  image  then  the  difficulties  attending  niis- 

his  face.  But  the  people  were  very  kiiul  and  had  changed  his  mind  in  ri'spi'ct  to  foreigners  that  Oakes  Anu's’  little  book  blasted  the  fame  sionary  labor  in  Jerusah'm  for  the  Jewe.  Th,  se 
respectful,  and  in  all  eas,‘s  gave  foreigners  the  and  now  r,'gar,i,',l  them  as  his  fri('nds  and  th,’  ‘"""y  Aln'ady  tliey  talk  of  a  converted  have  to  be  taught  trades  at  once, 

and  walking  with  eyes  turned  downward  and  recall  some  of  the  words:  The  notes  of  the  priiulence  Tlurewas  no  shoutin,.,  or  noiw  fru  luL  of  his  country.  Ht  ask(*,l  the  Doctor  p,icifl(,  R,uiway  and  the  owner  of  the  wonder-  The  most  of  the  olive  woodwork  brought  from 

hands  meekly  folded  together,  until  at  length  deep-laboring  organ  burst  upon  tlie  ,'ar,  roll-  of  any  kind,  and  the  great  throng  of  people  how  long  he  would  probably  live,  and  r,'qu,*.st-  fui  book.  Jerusalem,  is  made  by  these  Jewish  proselytes 

they  were  all  seated  on  se.ats  provided  within  ing  hiise  billows  of  sound.  How  well  do  their  |  wore  very  orderly  and  quit't.  ed  somt*  medicine  for  rheumatic  troubles.  As  Tremendous  fees  are  paid  to  lawyers  for  no  connected  with  the  London  Jews’  fcJoidcty. 

On  Wt'dnesday  following.  Dr.  Allen’s  teach-  Doctor  left  he  took  out  a  gold  watch,  and  apparent  service;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Agriculture  has  been  tried,  to  give  them  work, 
or  reported  that  two  men  had  hi'eii  exccut-  pointing  to  the  hour  of  2  P.  YI.,  said  I  will  call  dollars  art?  Imndtjd  over  to  lobbyists  for  eonde-  but  they  seem  to  hate  the  very  thought  of  it. 
eiL  and  tliair  luidias  wore  ivin.r  in  too  «tro..t  Upon  you  to-inorrow  at  that  time.  At  five  min-  sotmding  to  talk  about  the  railroad  ;  aldermen  A  colony  of  _Europcan  .Tews  have  a  “  YIo,lol 


light  of  the  church  I  could  hardly  distinguish.  Keble’s  ,iuiet,  effusiv,*  voice  revived  me:  but  it  did  not  seem  so  jierfectly  dreadful.  The 

The  flash  of  a  diamond  ring  attracted  my  at-  “  Even  the  very  wall  of  the  (Ire.-i,!  place,  people  shunned  th,*  locality,  and  nearly  all  th,* 

tention.  I  also  diseernt'd  among  the  attendant  toVho  adorS^  vicinity  were  closed.  In  uei'ord- 

olergy',  the  very  heliier  whom  the  preceding  Or  w,'ck-day  garb  may  him  b,*se,'?m  who  writes  anoe  with  the  custom  of  the  country  the  bodies 
visitor  had  so  well  described — considerably  God's  me.ssage  hen*  on  lu'arts  of  men,  invites 


older  and  stouter,  and  more  bald,  either  from 
nature  or  because  he  had  submitted  himself  to 


To  the  iiright  nuptial  f,*a8t  of  joy  and  grace.” 
Then  came  other  words,  which  seemed  a  lit- 


w,*r,'  not  removed  until  the  third  day.  The 
English  Uonsiil  General  sent  a  rcpiest  to  the 


The  country  an  entirely  changed  man. 
th,'  It  is  i>lai,ily  ,*vid,*nt  that  Corea 
ord-  n(*ed  of  men  of  ability  ,md  ehara 
dies  the  affairs  of  State.  Tliose  who  w 
The  prominent  in  office  in  D(*ceml„'r  h 
the  ed,  and  the  Progr,'ssionist  U'ader 


dermen  ?  The  lawyers  ?  The  lobbyist*  ♦ 
as  in  ev('ry  iige  of  brass,  it  is  the,  people. 


Bulgarian  (piestion  ”  in  this  attempt  to  set  up 


ecclesiastical  tonsure.  The  minister  also  was  Tie  out  of  place,  they  were  so  gay : 


Foreign  Office  to  have  the  bodies  n'lnoved  at  or  were  put  to  <l,'ath.  Nearly  every  on,*  of  the  tion 


•esponsibility  i 


closely  shaven,  ex, *ept  one  tuft  of  hair,  half  “  Your  choir  no  org.an-song  shall  want, 

yellowish,  half  white,  on  the  top  of  his  rather  ^he  other  half  on  organs  |ilaying, 

flat  and  far  from  lofty  head.  As  I  gazed  upon  With  young  children  full,  fair,  singing." 

him  with  wonder,  instead  of  seating  himself  3,^^  ..  ehil- 

with  the  rest  when  the  procession  paused  in  the  abruptly  as  he  iH'gati,  and  gave  way 

chancel,  he  went  directly  to  the  altar,  many  ^  prancis,  who  was  solomly  chanting 

candles  being  lighted  meanwhile,  and  there  ..  j  balm, 

bowed  and  turned  and  kneeled  and  rose  again  The  bliss  of  heaven,  the  sea’s  gr,'at  calm.” 

over  and  over,  all  the  while  saying  something  But  this  was  strangely  modulated  into 

I  could  not  understand,  and  which  the  verger  “They  came  unto  a  land 

gentlv  rebuked  me  for  asking  about,  though  I  In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 

ai4i  u  in  <4  i>ThUn<4r  There  is  sweet  music  here,  that  softer  falls 

am  u  in  a  wnisp*  r.  . 

The  service  was  very  long,  and  as  indescrib-  Music  that  gentler  on  the  spirit  lias 

able  as  it  was  long.  To  the  chorus  of  bovs  Than  tired  eyelids  on  tired  eyes. 

♦1.44.V.  Kail  tima  before  lieen  added  ano-  Here  let  US  rest;  there  is  no  joy  but  calm.” 


but  the  reply  was  that  the  men  were  iiien  now  in  powi'r  are  persons  of  im'Xpcricnce  is  silenc. 


criminals  and  must  be  treat**,!  according  to  in  the  management  of  govern rnt^ntal  afi'airs.  Honest  industry  takes  the  back  H(*at 
the  laws  of  the  ,'ountry.  It  is  said  that  a, lull  and  with  no  oth,*r  (lunlilleation  than  simple  Nothing  new  in  all  this.  It  is,  ne 


If  the  watch-dog  is  too  widc-awak,*,  he  gation  of  .Jewish  pios,*lytc8.  The  EngUsh  mis- 
ic'd.  Ylaking  money  is  the  only  scheme,  sionary  in  Jerusalem,  Ylr.  Friedlander,  is  a  ve 


devoted  and  eariK'st  man,  and  during  our  visit 


sword  is  used  in  the  process  of  beh,*ading,  and  rank  affords.  But  rank  do(;s  not  depend  upon  H  mcKionts  leu  up 

it  requires  a  considerable  number  of  strokes  ability  or  merit,  and  is  bought  and  sold  for  b,!en  ('LLsi'dlly  ri'asLn 
before  the  head  is  cut  off.  money,  and  the  officials  hitherto  have  often  Tw,'ed  and  his  associates  were 


Nothing  new  in  all  this.  It  is,  nevertheless,  to  Jerusalem  in  April,  we  heard  much  of  his 
t,*rrible.  Like  incidents  led  up  to  the  French  work.  He  is  himself  a  converted  .Tew. 


Communism  has 
provocation. 


Last  week  a  young  man  from  Beirut  called 
on  me  here  in  our  Summer  home,  and  blushing- 


candles  being  lighted  meanwhile,  and  there 
bowed  and  turned  and  kneeled  and  rose  again 
over  and  over,  all  the  while  saying  something 
I  could  not  understand,  and  which  the  verger 
gently  rebuked  me  for  asking  about,  though  I 
did  it  in  a  whisp,'r. 

The  service  was  verj’  long,  and  as  indescrib¬ 
able  as  it  was  long.  To  the  chorus  of  boys 
tliore  had  some  time  before  been  added  ano¬ 
ther,  composed  of  six  or  eight  men  also  robed 


The  next  day  I  visit,**!  a  man  living  just  out-  sought  to  promote  their  own  ea.se  and  jileas 


Tw('ed  and  his  associates  w**re  overthrown  in  ly  ask*Hl  if  I  would  aid  him  in  securing  the 
1871  ;  in  1886  a  newspaper  citf's  Sw(,en(*y  as  an  hand  of  Miss  Sabat  (Elizabeth)  in  marriage. 


“They  came  unto  n  land  proud  of  his  stock  and  productions,  and  .show-  petnated  their  power,  and  to  a  great  extent  be- 

In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon.  ed  them  to  us  with  gr*iat  pleasure.  The  grain  come  weak  and  effeminate,  and  without  the 

Than'" petiTs'7roLTlL5,7LsU*"orthrgil^^^  vegetables  wer*,  doing  well,  but  the  growth  energy  and  ability  necessary  for  i, laces  of  trust 

Music  that  gentler  on  the  spirit  lias  ’  of  animals  was  not  .so  successful.  He  told  us  and  importance.  It  is  the  pn'sent  policy  of 

Than  tired  eyelids  on  tired  eyes.  that  he  had  supplied  s<*c*l  to  more  than  8(Kt  per-  China  to  maintain  complete  control  of  Corea. 

Here  let  us  rest;  there  is  no  joy  hut  calm.”  sons  during  the  past  year,  and  in  this  way  h,'  A  telcgraiih  line  is  aln'ufiy  completed  between 

When  I  had  finished  reading  the  “Dream,”  expected  to  improve  the  vahie  and  variety  of  Chemulpo  and  Seoul,  and  is  being  extended  on 


be  said  of  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  cler-  wealthy  Jewish  family  of  Harari,  and  was  con- 
gymen,  no  one  “  will  suspect  members  of  the  verted  in  Bffirut,  and  united  with  our  Church 
theatrk'al  prob'ssion  of  eith<*r  ignorance  of  the  Thirteen  yeais  ago.  This  Summer  he  has  b(*en 


theatrk'al  prob'ssion  of  eith<*r  ignorance 
stag*'  or  prejudice  against  it,”  continuf'S  : 


here,  teaching  Hebrew  to  a  Harvard  graduate 
temporarily  in  Syria.  I  did  what  I  could  for 


in  white,  and  seated  in  a  small  gallery  one  side  with  its  running  aocompanimenLs,  our  church-  the  productions  of  th**  country.  He  served  to  to  Pekin.  This  is  built  by  the  Chinese,  and  it  iPce  against  the  calling  that  gives  hi 
of  the  altar,  where  an  organ  of  great  sweetness  bell  was  ringing  for  an  evening  meeting.  As  I  us  by  way  of  refreshments  some  young  beets,  is  said  without  eonsnlting  the  Coreans  at  all.  bread, or  a  manager  of  prejudice  aga 


If  actors  and  managers  do  not  understand  him,  ainl  now  the  engagement  is  made,  and  he 
every  detail  about  the  theatre,  who  does?  And  has  gone  to  Beirut  to  secure  a  house  and  pre- 
we  certainly  cannot  suspect  an  actor  of  preju-  pare  for  the  marriage.  He  is  a  faithful  and 


w*'nt,  first  one,  then  another,  sometimes  all  to-  Church  Erection  helped  us  build.  It  made  me  w’ere  puzzled  to  understand  the  person  and  and  power.  The  only  hope  of  the  country  is 
gether,  for  what  st'emed  to  me  hours  and  hours,  feel  sad  that  we  must  meet  to  prai.se  and  pray  character  of  Christ.  They  had  no  idea  of  God,  in  securing  some  <'omp*'t(^nt  men  who  can  guide 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  service.  Yly  in  a  place  so  cheap  and  mean.  But  there  was  and  the  word  Gospel  was  a  mystery.  It  was  them  in  their  present  political  difficulties,  and 
attendant  indeed  gave  me  a  velvety  book  with  such  a  cheerful  look  of  invitation  as  I  went  into  pleasant  and  intere.sting  to  teach  these  men,  help  them  safely  out  of  their  financial  distress, 
a  gold  cross  on  the  cover,  which  was  said  to  the  bright  audience-room,  that  I  forgot  it  did  who  evidently  yearned  for  something  that  It  i.s  to  be  hoped  that  the  man  who  has  been 
contain  it;  but  unless  I  am  mistaken,  what  not  have  a  central  window  in  shajie  of  a  “cross,  would  give  them  hope  and  joy  beyond  the  selected  (Judge  Denny  of  Oregon,  will  accept 
Stalwartus  heard  and  described  so  well,  was  with  the  monogram  I.  H.  S.  above  it.”  I  for-  cares  and  trials  of  this  troublesome  life.  They  the  place. 

but  a  small  part  of  what  had  been  afterward  got  that  it  did  not  have  a  “high  embow’ed  came  to  me  secretly,  as  they  were  afraid  it  While  the  country  w  unattractive,  and  the 
introduced.  It  was  difficult  also  in  a  room  not  roof,”  symbolic  of  o’er-arching  heaven ;  that  it  might  cause  them  trouble  if  their  object  was  diffleultiesarem^y,  the  missionaries  are  hope- 
built  for  hearing,  to  tell  whether  the  words  did  not  have  a  “  pealing  organ,”  but  only  what  known.  As  yet  no  permission  is  given  by  the  ul  and  happy.  On  the  Sabbath  before  my  de- 


that  gives  him  his  daily  exemplary  young  man,  and  the  young  woman 
prejudice  against  a  busi-  is  a  good  teacher,  and  was  this  Summer  the 
finds  large  profits.  If  chief  soprano  singer  in  the  Arabic  services 
magers  denouncing  the  here,  in  which  Anna  played  the  organ.  The 
■ature  connected  with  it,  young  man  Da-ood  (David)  was  cast  off  !iy 
certain  that  what  they  his  family  on  becoming  a  Christian,  but  has 
.  .  ,  ,  supported  himself  regularly  by  teaching. 

A  series  of  remarkable  communications  on  The  Beirut  Jews  have  a  Bovs’  Academv 


Beirut  Jews  have  a  Boys’  Academy, 


rienced  managers  in  the  city,  whose  name  has  kept  up  for  fifteen  years,  and  has  trained  a 
been  connected  with  some  of  the  most  respect-  /^ood  many  ^rls. 

able  people  in  the  profession,  and  whose  the*-  Dr.  Sarah  Weintraub,  nowa  practising  phvsi- 

tres  have  haan  avaaT.fir.nolUr  .„44ll  - 1  x* _  ’  x  *  .  ,  ^ 


amused '  most  creditably. 
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READING  THE  LAW. 


The  LessoB :  Nehemiah  viii.  1-12. 

1.  And  all  the  people  gathered  themselrea  together  a« 
«ne  man  Into  the  street  that  was  before  the  water  gate ;  and 
they  spake  unto  Ezra  the  scribe  to  bring  the  book  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Israel. 

2.  And  Ezra  the  priest  brought  tho  law  before  the  congre¬ 
gation  both  of  men  and  women,  and  all  that  could  hear 
with  understanding,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month. 

5.  And  he  read  therein  before  the  street  that  was  before  the 
water  gate  from  the  morning  until  midday,  before  the  men 
and  the  women,  and  those  that  could  understand ;  and  the 
ears  of  all  the  i^ple  were  attentive  unto  the  book  of  the 

law. 

4.  And  Ezra  the  scribe  stood  upon  a  pulpltof  wood,  which 
they  had  made  for  the  purpose;  and  beside  him  stood 
Mattlthlah,  and  Shema,  and  Analah,  and  ITrljah,  and  Hil- 
klah,and  Haaseiah.  on  his  right  hand;  and  on  his  left 
hand,  Pedalah,  and  Mtshael,  and  Malchtah,  and  Hashum, 
and  Hashbadana,  Zecharlah,  and  Meshullam. 

6.  and  Ezra  opened  the  book  In  the  sight  of  all  the  people 
(for  he  was  above  all  the  people) ;  and  when  he  opened  It, 
all  the  people  stood  up; 

6.  And  Ezra  blessed  the  Lord,  the  great  Qod.  And  all  the 
people  answered.  Amen,  Amen,  with  lifting  up  their  hands ; 
and  they  bowed  their  heads,  and  worshipped  the  Lord  with 
their  faces  to  the  ground. 

7.  Also  Jeshua  and  Banl,  and  Sbereblah,  Jamln,  Akkub, 
Shabbethal,  Hodljah,  Maaselcrti,  Kellta,  Azarlab,  Jozabad, 
Hanan,  Pelalah,  and  the  Levltes,  caused  the  people  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  law :  and  the  |»eople  stood  In  their  places. 

8.  8o  they  read  In  the  book  In  the  law  of  Uod  distinctly, 
and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the 
reading. 

5.  And  Nehemiah,  which  Is  the  Tlrehatba,  and  Ezra  the 
priest  the  scribe,  and  the  Levltes  that  taught  the  people, 
said  unto  all  the  people.  This  day  Is  holy  unto  the  Lord 
your  God ;  mourn  not  nor  weep.  For  all  the  people  wept, 
when  they  heard  the  words  of  the  law. 

10.  Then  he  said  unto  them.  Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat,  and 
drink  the  sweet,  and  send  portions  unto  them  for  whom 
nothing  Is  prepared  ;  for  this  day  Is  holy  unto  our  Lord : 
neither  be  ye  sorry :  for  the  Joy  of  the  Lord  la  your  strength. 

11.  So  the  Levltes  stilled  all  the  people,  saying.  Hold  your 
peace,  for  the  day  Is  holy;  neither  be  ye  grieved. 

12.  And  all  the  people  went  their  way  to  eat,  and  to  drink, 

and  to  send  portions,  and  to  make  great  mirth,  because 
they  had  understood  the  words  that  were  declared  unto 
them.  _ 

By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTBEBQE.  D  D. 

Golden  Text — “  So  they  read  in  the  book,  in 
the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sei\se,  and  j 
caused  them  to  understand  the  reading." — Neh. 
viii.  8. 

The  walls  of  the  eity  were  at  lenj^th  eoin- 
plett'd,  the  jvatt'S  set  in  their  places,  and  our 
lesson  is  an  account  of  a  public  service  held  in 
the  rebuilt  city,  the  .service  consistiiiff  chiefly 
of  the  readinpf  from  the  law  of  Moses. 

Verse  1.  The  wortl  “  street  ”  is  better  ren¬ 
dered  “  square.”  The  “  water  Rate  ”  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  (rate  openinfr  into  subterranean  water 
p^alleries,  and  it  was  also  connectt'd  with  the 
Temple,  so  that  between  the  Temple  ami  these 
water  galleries  there  was  a  large  sfjuare,  which 
was  used  for  jiublic  gatherings. 

Ezra  was  of  priestly  origin.  He  was  one  of 
the  captives  in  Babylon,  but  had  obtained  per¬ 
mission  from  the  King  Artaxerxes  to  go  to  Je¬ 
rusalem  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  peojile 
the  holy  law,  and  completely  reestablish  the 
sacred  w’orship.  We  find  by  studying  the  two 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  that  this  devout 
man,  who  is  named  both  a  priest  an<l  a  scribe, 
made  two  journeys  from  Babylon  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  first  occurring  thirteen  years  before 
the  time  of  our  lesson,  when  he  went  with 
about  three  thou.sand  Jews,  having  received  a 
royal  commission  to  appoint  magistrati's  and 
judges  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  during  this  visit 
that  he  compelled  those  Jews  who  had  married 
heathen  wives  to  put  them  away,  because  such 
marriages  were  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 
The  events  of  our  lesson  belong  to  the  second 
visit  of  Ezra  to  Jenisalem,  ami  they  Vu'come 
more  impressive  when  we  remember  that  in 
the  interval  between  the  two  visits,  the  Jews 
had  fallen  back  into  their  former  sad  condition 
of  impiety,  and  it  was  this  fact  which  doubt¬ 
less  moved  Ezra  to  leave  Babylon  again.  His 
coming,  however,  .seems  to  have  produced  a 
deep  religious  awakening,  and  it  was  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  peopie  that  he  brought  out  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  a  vast  multitude  the  holy  ora¬ 
cles,  and  read  from  them. 

Verse  2.  The  congregation  was  composed  of 
all  who  “could  hear  with  understanding,”  so 
that  we  may  believe  that  all  ages  wen*  present, 
except  those  who  were  so  young  that  they 
could  not  understand  what  was  read. 

The  “  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  ”  was  a 
Sabbath  of  peculiar  sacredness,  “a  memorial 
of  blowing  of  trumpets,  a  holy  convocation,” 
and  in  the  ceremonial  law  there  was  ordered 
for  this  day  a  spt'cial  offering,  Ixvside  the  usual 
burnt-offering  of  each  month.  See  Num.  xxix. 
1-6,  Levit.  xxiii.  24. 

Verse  3.  The  service  was  a  long  one,  but  I 
think  no  one  became  weary,  for  their  hearts 
were  touched,  and  every  one  listened  eagerly 
to  the  words  from  Ezra’s  lips.  “.\nd  the  ears 
of  all  the  people  were  attentive  unto  the  luKik 
of  the  law.”  They  were  attmitive,  because 

1.  The  words  which  Ezra  read  were  the 
wonls  of  God.  “Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant 
heareth.” 

2.  They  were  words  which  had  a  solemn  re¬ 
lation  to  the  people  as  sinners,  words  of  com¬ 
mandment  and  of  threab'ning. 

3.  They  were  words  of  comfort,  assuring 
them  of  God’s  willingness  to  forgive  and  bless. 

We  do  not  read  that  Ezra  made  any  remarks 
of  his  own,  or  that  he  took  a  text  and  then  read 
a  philosophical  essay,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pres-sing  the  audience  with  the  knd  of  his  own 
wisdom.  Had  he  done  this,  they  would  not 
have  been  attentive  for  six  hours,  but  would 
have  thought  an  hour’s  service  long ;  but  lie 
simply  read  God’s  words,  and  the  people  lis¬ 
tened,  for  they  were  words  of  infinite  trutli. 
Ministers  and  Sunday-school  teachers  can 
learn  a  lesson  here.  It  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  only  preach  and  teach  the  literal  words 
of  the  Bible,  but  all  our  teaching  should  be  Bi¬ 
ble  truths,  which  we  should  seek  to  make  plain 
to  our  hearers.  Our  poor  thoughts  and  rea¬ 
sonings  cannot  give  any  light  or  strength  or 
comfort,  but  that  which  the  human  soul  is 
longing  for,  is  the  living  Bread  which  is  from 
heaven,  is  God’s  truth  which  is  infallibie,  is  the 
honey  from  the  riven  rock ;  and  when  a  minis¬ 
ter  gives  to  his  flock  his  own  guesses  and  hy¬ 
potheses  instead  of  the  “  Thus  saith  the  Lord,” 
he  robs  the  iieojile  of  that  which  they  i-an 
rightfully  demand. 

Verse  4.  This  “pulpit,”  or  literally  tower, 
was  a  high  platform  from  which  Ezra  could 
overlook  the  great  congregation,  as  in  verse  5 
we  read  “  for  he  was  above  all  the  people.”  On 
this  platform  with  Ezra  wen*  thirteen  others, 
whose  names  are  given,  and  who  were  probalily 
priests  of  the  Temple. 

Verse  5.  The  important  fact  in  this  verse  is 
the  resi>ect  shown  by  the  muititude  to  the  Word 
of  God.  “And  when  he  ofK*ned  it,  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  stood  up.”  In  the  presence  of  royalty  the 
subje<*t  always  stands,  thus  recognizing  the 
superiority  of  rank,  and  so  when  the  jicople 
saw  the  sacrt‘d  parchment  on  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  the  law  in  the  hands  of  Ezra,  they  rec'og- 
nized  the  divine  royalty  of  tlie  message,  and  by 
rising  they  expressed  their  res|M*ct  for  the 
words  of  the  King  of  kings.  Teach  the  chil- 
drt*n  to  n'verence  God’s  Word,  never  to  forget 
in  handling  it  and  listening  to  it,  that  it  is  the 
King’s  message,  the  letter  of  the  Father  in 
heaven,  I  have  visited  schools  where  when 
the  superintendent  was  reeling  from  the  Bible, 
a  large  number  of  the  scholars  were  whisper¬ 
ing,  and  some  of  the  teachers  were  inattentive, 
and  even  talking  with  the  children  or  with 
friends.  We  netni  more  of  the  reverential 
spirit  in  our  schools — a  deept*r  sense  of  the 
royalty  of  the  message,  and  of  the  fact  that 
Ood  is  8i>eaking  to  us  in  His  Word.  W’e  can 
offer  no  more  marked  indignity  to  a  friend, 
than  to  engage  in  conversation  while  he  is 
spt^aking  to  us,  and  so  it  is  an  insult  to  Jehovah, 
when  we  talk  with  earthly  friends  while  He  is 
speaking  to  us  through  His  law  and  His  Gospel. 


Verse  6.  “And  Ezra  blessed  the  Lord,  the 
great  God.”  The  services  began  with  prayer, 
and  it  was  a  prayer  of  praise.  There  is  never 
a  moment  in  our  lives  when  we  have  not  rea¬ 
son  to  praise  God,  never  so  dark  an  hour  that 
the  clouds  are  not  illumined  with  bright  rays 
of  the  Divine  mercy.  I  sometimes  think  that 
if  we  praised  God  more,  we  would  know  more 
of  His  loving'kindness.  David  was  praising 
Him  all  the  time — the  Psalms  are  one  grand 
chorus  of  iiraise.  The  richest  note  in  our 
pra5’ers  is  praise.  Tho  response  of  the  people 
to  the  prayer  of  Ezra  was  two-fold :  first,  with 
the  lips;  second,  with  bowing  of  the  head  and 
prostration  of  the  body.  “And  all  the  people 
answered.  Amen,  amen,  with  lifting  up  their 
hands ;  and  they  bowed  their  heads,  and  wor¬ 
shipped  the  Lord  with  their  faces  to  the 
ground.”  We  learn  from  this  that  it  is  proix*r 
to  show  our  humility  before  God  by  outward 
signs,  such  as  bowing  or  kneeling.  When  this 
becomes  a  mere  formalism,  then  it  is  meaning¬ 
less,  and  an  abomination  to  God ;  but  when 
the  woi'shipping  soul  controls  the  body,  such 
outward  expre.ssions  are  not  only  jiroper,  but 
they  react  for  good  upon  the  person,  and  are  a 
help  in  our  devotions.  I  wouhl  urge  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  bow  the  head  in  silent  prayer  in  enter¬ 
ing  God’s  house,  and  to  bow  or  kneel  during 
the  public  prayers,  for  it  is  an  act  of  respect 
and  homage,  and  there  is  far  too  little  of  the 
reverential  spirit  among  our  young  people  of 
the  present  day.  But  your  class  may  ask. 
Shall  we  copy  the  children  of  Israel  and  say 
“Amen,  amen,”  in  the  public  service?  I  an¬ 
swer,  If  the  soul  is  so  overflowing  with  devo¬ 
tion  that  the  lips  cannot  keep  silent,  then  it 
would  be  wrong  to  try  to  force  them  into  si¬ 
lence.  But  the  great  lesson  which  we  learn 
h(“re,  is  that  the  congregation  should  t)e  taught 
to  take  .some  audible  part  in  the  service.  The 
old  -  fasiiioned  New  England  theory  of  tin* 
clergyman  doing  everything,  exc<*pt  perhaps 
a  musical  performance  liy  an  unsain-tilicd 
choir,  is  not  in  liarmony  with  the  Bif'le.  and 
such  a  service  loses  in  spiritual  power.  I  am 
no  friend  of  empty  ritualistic  forms;  but  on 
the  other  liand,  tlu*  preacher  has  no  right  to 
assume  all  the  services  to  himself,  for  he  is 
1  simply  the  l<*ader  of  the  people  in  worship. 
Let  the  congregation  read  responsively  with 
the  Pastor  the  Psalms;  reiK*at  with  him  the 
Lord’s  Prayer;  and  let  all  together  confess 
their  joyous  faith  in  the  words  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed;  an<l  thus  the  services  of  God’s  house 
will  be  more  attractive  to  all,  and  the  spiritual 
benefits  will  be  incrt'ased. 

Verses  7,  «.  Thirteen  names  are  here  men¬ 
tioned  of  Levites  who  reail  after  Ezra,  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  tin*  jieople  the  meaning  of  the  pass¬ 
ages  in  the  law.  Before  the  word  “  Li'vites”  in 
the  seventh  verse,  you  should  in.^ert  “other,” 
for  thost*  mentioned  were  also  Levites.  One 
of  the  duties  of  their  sacred  oflicc  was  the 
rt'ading  and  expounding  of  the  law  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  (Dent.  xxxi.  9-13;  2  Chron.  xvii.  7-9'.  “So 
they  reail  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  dis- 
tinethj.”  Some  ministers  have  a  careless  man¬ 
ner  of  reading  the  Bible,  as  if  that  part  of 
the  public  sendee  was  of  no  conseipience;  they 
hurry  through  the  introductory  parts  as  if  tlie 
one  and  only  great  thing  was  the  sermon,  at 
which  time  they  wouM  astonish  the  people  with 
human  wisdom  and  eloquence.  But  there  is 
no  iiortion  of  the  service  more  solemn  and 
helpful  than  the  reading  of  God’s  Word.  The 
minister  should  read  “distinctly,"  should  throw 
his  whole  soul  into  what  he  reads,  so  that  the 
congregation  will  be  impressed  by  the  solemni¬ 
ty  and  power  of  God’s  message.  They  “  gave 
the  sense  jind  caused  them  to  understand  the 
reading."  The  preacher  should  aim  to  explain 
the  verses  as  he  reads,  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
full,  rich  meaning  for  the  congregation.  This 
need  not  occupy  much  time,  but  by  a  few  words 
he  can  make  the  Bible  seem  like  a  new  book  to 
those  who  listen. 

The  Sunday-school  teacher  should  also  aim 
to  interpret  the  Bible  to  the  class,  so  that  they 
will  become  intt'rested  in  its  truths,  and  get 
new  ideas  of  the  value  of  life  and  of  God’s  love. 
It  is  not  enough  to  intere.st  the  scholars,  but 
we  must  interest  them  in  the  message  of  the 
King,  so  that  they  will  love  it  and  cherish  it  as 
more  precious  than  rubies.  And  wi*  learn  also 
this  lesson  for  oux’selves,  that  merely  reading 
so  many  chapters  a  day  in  the  Biiile,  does  us 
very  little  good.  The  great  question  sliould  be 
Do  I  understand  what  I  read  V  And  we  should 
be  careful,  not  so  mucli  to  read  a  definite  num¬ 
ber  of  verses,  as  to  search  out  the  ri'al  mean¬ 
ing.  as  one  searches  for  gold  and  silver,  even  if 
we  read  but  one  verse  or  one  chapter  a  day. 
The  Bible  is  an  exhaustless  mine  of  heavenly 
truth,  but  only  jiersistent,  eager,  loving  study 
will  reveal  its  wealth  to  our  souls.  Dear  teach¬ 
er,  make  it  your  one  purpose  to  make  your 
scholars  understand  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  to 
succeed  in  this,  you  must  first  youi-self  know 
its  hidden  but  precious  meaning.  In  this  work 
you  will  be  aided  by  the  thoughts  of  others 
who  have  studied  carefully  and  deeply,  but  re¬ 
member  that  the  Bible  is  the  best  Interpreter 
of  its  own  passages,  and  with  a  good  Concord¬ 
ance,  you  can  easily  gain  the  rich  meaning  of 
any  verse  or  chapter.  Above  all,  seek  in  pray¬ 
er  the  guidance  and  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Si>irit. 

Verses  9-12.  Tirshatha  means  the  same  as 
our  English  word  “  governor  ”  (chaj).  vii.  6.5, 
70).  The  effect  of  the  reading  of  the  law  upon 
the  people  was  to  awaken  i>enitence  for  sin,  and 
so  as  Ezra  and  his  assistants  read,  the  great 
congregation  were  in  tears.  The  law  was  like 
a  mirror,  in  whose  perfect  holiness  they  saw 
clearly  their  own  moral  deformity,  just  as  the 
purer  the  glass,  the  more  jierfectly  you  can  see 
the  wrinkles  of  the  face.  But  Nehemiah  urges 
them  not  to  weep  and  mourn,  and  his  argument 
is  the  holiness  of  the  day,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  in  this  connection  that  the  high-priest 
on  whose  mitre  was  engraven  “  Holiness  to  the 
Lord,”  was  forbidden  to  mourn  (Levit.  x.  6, 
xxi.  10).  He  bids  them,  instead  of  mourning, 
to  go  and  eat  and  be  merry,  not  forgetting 
those  who  were  poor,  that  they  too  might  have 
a  joyous  day.  “  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your 
strength.”  The  joy  of  the  Lord  manifested  in 
a  believer’s  life,  is  a  sign  of  spiritual  strength, 
for  weakness  and  feebleness  never  sing  prai.ses; 
and  then  it  is  also  true  that  in  proportion  as 
we  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  we  grow  in  strength. 
This  must  be  true,  because 

1.  When  we  come  into  the  possession  of 
God’s  joy,  then  the  eyes  are  turned  away  from 
self;  and  we  have  taken  a  long  step  toward 
Christian  manhood,  when  we  stop  thinking  of 
self  and  the  mind  is  stayed  on  God. 

2.  When  we  know  the  joy  of  the  Lord,  then 
we  are  in  an  attitude  to  receive  the  riches  of 
grace,  comfort,  peace,  and  power.  A  happy 
Christian  is  always  a  fruitful  Christian,  and 
all  who  see  him  know  that  he  has  been  with 
Jesus. 

3.  The  development  of  a  holy  character  is 
most  rapid  and  symmetrical  when  we  live  in 
the  sunlight  of  the  joy  of  the  Lord. 

A  few  practical  thoughts  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  our  Bibles ; 

1.  Never  degrade  its  words  by  witticisms.  It 
is  always  wicked,  and  the  influence  of  such 
witticisms  is  demoraiizing  upon  yourself  and 
others. 

2.  The  Bible  is  our  only  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  doctrine.  Human  creeds  may  con¬ 
tain  error,  but  the  Bible  is  the  “  Thus  saith  the 


liord,”  and  we  can  rest  our  [.souls  upon  its 
statements. 

3.  To  know  what  are  the  doctrines  taught  in 
the  Bible,  we  must  study  it  diligently,  and 
with  loving  hearts. 

4.  We  should  shape  our  daily  living  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  best  business 
manual,  the  best  social  guide ;  the  only  light, 
walking  in  which  our  feet  will  not  stumble. 

5.  The  more  we  read  and  study  the  Bible,  the 
brighter  will  be  our  hope,  the  firmer  our  cour¬ 
age,  the  warmer  our  love,  and  the  richer  the 
fruitage  of  our  lives. 

6.  The  more  general  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  any  community,  the  higher  will  be  the 
standard  of  morals.  Crime  will  diminish,  and 
society  will  be  improved  in  every’  respect,  and 
all  men  will  be  happier. 

7.  The  Bible  is  the  light  of  the  home,  and  pa¬ 
rents  and  children  love  one  another  more  fer¬ 
vently  as  they  study  its  blessed  pages. 

See  that  every  one  of  your  class  has  a  Bible, 
reads  its  iiagos  every  day,  and  understands  its 
precious  words. 


W  ISCONSIN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  rapid  grow’th  of  this 
great  community.  In  1840,  when  the  writer 
was  ten  years  old,  it  was  a  Territory  with  30,- 
000  peojile.  Now  it  is  a  State  with  about  1,400,- 
000,  with  nine  members  of  Congress  and  eleven 
electoral  votes.  It  expends  about  $3,(K)0,000  a 
year  in  the  education  of  its  children.  Its  prog¬ 
ress  in  wealth  has  been  as  remarkable  as  in 
population.  The  great  wilderness  in  the  north 
and  northeast  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  settlers 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  The  ax  of  the 
lumberman  is  followed  closely  with  the  plow 
of  the  farmer.  And  the  great  mines  of  iron, 
cop(>er,  and  ]»ossibly  of  silver,  are  attracting 
large  investments  and  enterprisi'.  As  fast  as 
the  railways  can  jmsh  in.  tin*  people  with  ener¬ 
gy  and  capital  follow.  Wliilc  we  li.ave  had  a 
great  jiast,  we  also  liave  a  great  future. 

The  ministers  on  this  field  feei  the  greatness 
i  of  the  opjKU  tunity.  The  Bev.  1).  S.  Itanks,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  be.st  men  in  the  Synod,  turn¬ 
ed  away  from  flattering  culls  in  the  East,  and 
left  a  very  pleasant  pastorate  at  Appleton,  that 
he  might  sei’X’e  as  a  sort  of  general  missionary 
among  these  new  settlements,  so  deeply  was 
he  impressed  with  the  urgency  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity.  Elder  A.  H.  Conkey,  in  expressing  the 
con-sent  of  the  congregation  at  the  late  meet¬ 
ing  of  tlu*  Presbytery  to  the  release  of  Mr. 
Banks,  declared,  in  an  address  of  rare  beauty 
and  tenderness,  that  they  were  moved  to  join 
in  the  request  for  dissolution  solely  by  the  pro¬ 
found  admiration  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  their 
pastor.  And  the  earnestness  of  discussion,  the 
urgency  in  prayer,  and  the  measures  proposed 
in  the  nu*eting  of  Presbytery,  show  the  sense 
of  responsibility  that  weighs  u|>on  the  brethren. 
But  though  the  means  and  resources  seem  so 
inadeiiuate  to  the  greatness  of  the  work,  we 
have  reason  to  rejoice  in  Him  who  chooses  to 
achieve  victory  with  the  few  and  the  weak. 

The  late  me(*ting  of  the  Pn*sbytery  of  Win¬ 
nebago,  held  at  Oshkosh  Feb.  8th,  not  only  dis¬ 
missed  brother  Banks  to  our  great  missionary 
Held,  but  also  received  from  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  branch  of  the  (Church  the  Bev.  J.  W. 
McNary,  anil  installed  him  over  the  church  at 
Oshkosh.  His  own  flock  to  the  number  of  fifty 
came  with  him,  thus  consolidating  the  Presby¬ 
terian  element  in  the  city.  The  occasion  was  a 
very  happy  one.  The  movement  for  union  was 
spontaneous,  the  pastor  heartily  acceptable  to 
both  parties,  and  all  rejoice  in  bright  promises 
of  the  future.  Seldom  has  it  been  our  pleasure 
to  participate  in  so  happy  an  in.stallation  ser¬ 
vice.  The  church,  organized  early  in  1871,  has 
grown  under  the  can*  of  Eagleson,  Rossiter, 
and  Bacon,  from  a  membership  of  seventeen  to 
one  of  two  hundred,  from  missionary  aid  to  in¬ 
dependency,  and  from  homelessness  to  the  pos- 
.session  of  one  of  the  best  church  properties  in 
the  city.  Well  could  they  rejoice  together. 

Another  incident  growing  out  of  this  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  was  the  reception  of  the  Bi*v.  T. 
G.  Smith,  D.D.,  late  of  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  and 
his  installation  as  iiastor  of  the  church  at  Wau¬ 
sau  on  the  9th  of  Februai’y.  The  Bev.  .].  P. 
Hale  jireaclied  an  admirable  sermon,  the  Bev. 
.T.  E.  Chaidn  gave  the  charge  to  the  jiastor,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Andrews  to  the  people.  Thus 
the  Presbytery  and  Synod  recovered  a  valuable 
preacher  and  presbyter  who  left  us  in  1873.  We 
rejoice  in  his  return.  .And  equally  do  we  re¬ 
joice  that  the  ehurch  at  Wausau  hasoni*for  its 
pastor  so  well  worthy  to  be  the  successor  of  the 
lamcntt»d  jiredecessor. 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Stewart,  pa.ssing  from 
the  secular  life  into  the  ininistiy  only  four 
years  ago,  a  step  to  which  he  was  led  by  a  .se¬ 
ries  of  marked  providences,  and  in  which  he 
was  confirmed  by  the  surjuising  succe.ss  of  his 
labors  in  the  revival  services  which  he  conduct¬ 
ed  in  Neenah  in  1882,  had  this  church  as  his 
first  pastorate.  Here  he  was  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled,  and  here  labored  with  great  suci-ess, 
until  in  the  Summer  of  188.5  he  was  suddenly 
called  to  lay  down  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  with 
which  he  was  waging  so  good  a  warfare,  and 
to  receive  the  crown  of  the  victor.  Alas  to  us 
for  the  loss  of  so  noble  a  spirit,  so  able  a  help¬ 
er.  But  we  glory  in  that  great  li!adershii>  that 
is  able  to  carry  forward  the  work  while  calling 
the  brave  and  skilful  from  the  very  midst  of 
the  battle.  And  so  Dr.  Smith  is  called  from 
another  part  of  the  field  to  fill  the  vacant  iilace 
and  prosecute  the  warfare  with  his  special  fit¬ 
ness  in  ministerial  gifts  and  iU4'xperience.  It 
is  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  widow  and 
children  of  brother  SU*wart  are  tojreniain  as 
residents  in  the  city  and  as  helpers  in  the 
church.  With  peculiar  intelligence  and  sym¬ 
pathy  they  will  come  to  the  help  of  the  new 
pastor.  And  then  the  church  at  Neenah  has 
just  been  called  upon,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  to  dismiss  to  Wausau  one  of  its  ablest 
and  most  experienceil  elders  and  his  wife,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Clement.  In  the  Bible  chtss,  in 
the  Sunday-school  work,  in  the  prayer-meeting 
and  in  the  choir,  as  well  as  in  the  Session,  they 
have  long  been  most  efficient  and  cheerful 
helpers.  We  congratulatt*  the  ehurch  and  its 
new  pastor  as  we  lament  our  loss. 

But  closely  linked  with  the  .sad  death  of  bro¬ 
ther  Stewart,  is  that  of  another  friend.  The 
Hon.  George  B.  Anderson  of  Boonville,  N.  Y., 
was  with  us  at  this  time  one  year  ago.  ,\s 
United  Stat**s  Indian  Inspector  he  was  just  un¬ 
dertaking  the  visitation  of  the  Indians  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  of  which  there  are  several  thousand.s. 
How  genial,  how  strong  in  a  noble  manhood, 
how  earnest  in  the  Christian  hojie,  he  seemed. 
To  us  who  had  known  him  long  and  well,  the 
visit  was  a  most  grateful  refreshment.  To 
those  who  met  him  for  the  first  time,  he  came 
as  one  of  the  rarest  of  men.  And  as  we  heard 
from  him  at  different  points  of  his  work  after¬ 
wards,  we  felt  how  intelligent,  sympathetic, 
and  devoted  a  soul  had  been  called  into  this 
important  field  of  servici*.  Always  engaged  in 
church  work  as  well  as  in  business,  he  was  em¬ 
inently  qualified,  both  in  mind  and  heart,  for 
it.  But  suddenly,  only  a  few  weeks  after  bro¬ 
ther  Stewart,  and  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  plans 
for  his  beloved  sisters,  to  whom  and  his  widow¬ 
ed  mother  he  had  nobly  devoti'd  his  life,  he 
was  stricken  down,  speechless,  helple.ss,  and  in 
a  few  hours  to  pa.ss  within  the  veil.  Mysterious 
disjiensations !  How  boldly  does  the  Lord 
challenge  tmr  wi.-nlom  and  faith  in  these  deal¬ 
ings.  None  but  such  as  He,  glorious  in  maje.s- 


ty,  Infinite  in  resource,  and  eternal  in  plan, 
could  do  it.  It  is  God  that  we  trust.  Such  ad¬ 
ministration,  such  love,  as  is  manifest  in  Jesus 
Christ.  J.  E.  C. 

Neenah,  February,  1886. 


ABOUT  TUNES. 

2b  the  Editor :  About  nine  hundred  different 
tunes  are  arranged  in  the  Hymnals  to  be  sung 
in  our  churches.  Not  one  in  ten  of  them  can 
be  called  music,  any  more  than  the  drone  of  a 
Scotch  bagpipe  or  the  twang  of  a  jewsharp. 
No  matter  how  well  they  are  sung,  they  are  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  drive  sensitive  ears  out  of 
the  church,  and  such  has  been  their  effect  upon 
thousands.  They  have  accomplished  one  hun¬ 
dred  fold  more  in  emptying  our  churches  than 
Robert  Ingersoll. 

A  thousand  or  more  operas  have  been  com¬ 
posed,  but  only  about  thirty  are  ever  sung, 
with  any  hopes  of  attracting  an  audience.  If 
Patti,  Nilsson,  and  all  the  best  talent  combined, 
were  to  sing  such  music  as  we  constantly  hear 
in  our  churches,  they  would  lose  their  reputa¬ 
tion  and  their  hearers.  If  the  several  hundred 
clergymen  of  this  city  should  give  us  for  ser¬ 
mons  words  strung  together  grammatiiially, 
but  devoid  of  sense  or  reason,  simply  sounds 
signifying  nothing,  their  sermons  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  music,  and  would  have  the 
same  effect — they  would  empty  the  seats. 

The  best  musical  talent  of  the  world  have 
devoted  much  of  their  time  and  their  best 
efforts  to  sacred  music.  That  their  seraphic 
melodies  should  be  discarded  for  such  trash 
as  we  find  in  our  Hymnals,  is  to  my  mind  one 
of  the  wonders  of  modern  times.  We  have 
great  musical  talent  in  this  city.  Our  choirs 
are  excellent,  but  when  they  are  comiielled  to 
wade  through  the  nine  hundred  tunes  in  our 
Hymnals,  it  is  too  much.  No  talent  or  reputa¬ 
tion  is  equal  to  the  task.  Mrsic. 


GENERAL  HANCOCK  AS  A  SCHOOL-BOY. 

Eliphalet  R'lberts  of  Philadelpliia,  ninety 
years  old,  taught  Wiiifit'ld  Scott  Hancock,  and 
gives  his  recollections  of  him  as  follows :  Win¬ 
field  came  to  my  school  in  Norristown  when  he 
was  only  seven  years  old,  lUid  I  taught  him  for 
seven  years.  I  wont  flatter  him.  He  was  just 
like  the  other  boys  about  studying  his  lessons, 
but  I  idways  liked  the  little  fellow  as  a  school¬ 
boy,  and  you  know  him  as  a  man.  That  boy 
was  a  born  commander.  He  hadn’t  been  at 
school  six  weeks  before  he  had  organized  a 
company  and  was  captain,  and  he  had  them  in 
good  drill  too.  These  school-boy  soldiers  nev¬ 
er  thought  of  having  any  other  commander. 
I  remember  a  funny  story  about  him.  One 
time  the  proud  boy  captain  was  reviewing  his 
trqops,  when  the  order  came  from  headquar¬ 
ters  that  he  would  liave  to  come  in  and  wipe 
the  dishes  because  his  mothei-  was  sick.  Tlu* 
little  fellow  sheathed  his  wooden  sword  brave¬ 
ly  for  the  ajiron  and  dish  towel,  but  his  troojis 
stood  at  the  kitchen  window  and  taunted  him, 
so  that  finally,  exasfierated,  he  chased  the  whole 
lot  of  them  several  blocks  with  the  towel. 
Once  also  I  picked  him  up  bodily  out  of  a 
fight,  and  carried  him  into  the  schoolhoiise. 
W  hen  he  left  my  school  he  went  to  West  Point, 
and  I  didn’t  see  him  again  for  twenty-live 
years.  I  heard  he  had  been  brought  here  from 
Gettysburg  wounded,  and  with  some  trepida¬ 
tion  as  to  how  the  great  General  would  receive 
me,  went  to  the  hotel  to  sei*  him.  I’ll  never 
forget  his  welcome  in  my  life.  He  grasped 
both  of  my  hands  and  said  “  My  old  friend,  I 
could  never  forget  you.’’  Then  one  time  after 
the  war.  when  he  was  reviewing  the  troops,  he 
was  coming  out  of  the  La  Pier  house,  where 
the  Lafayette  now  stands,  acconqianied  by  his 
staff,  and  I  edged  my  way  through  the  crowd 
just  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him.  The  colored  por¬ 
ter  was  very  officious,  and  was  ordering  me  and 
others  off  the  steps  when  Hancock  caught  sight 
of  me.  He  sprang  between  the  [lorter  and  me, 
and  taking  me  by  the  hands,  brought  me  up 
on  the  steps  and  introduced  me  to  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  as  his  school-master,  who  had  once  saved 
liini  from  being  whipped  in  a  fight  by  carrying 
him  off.  One  day  last  March  1  was  sitting  in 
the  parlor  here,  and  the  door-bell  rang.  I 
o])ened  the  door,  and  a  fine  looking  man  enter¬ 
ed.  He  said  “  Don’t  you  know  me?”  My  sight 
was  bad  then,  anil  I  didn’t.  Then  he  said  “  I 
am  Hancock.”  It  was  a  happy  meeting.  He 
learned  about  my  daughter  Clara,  and  went 
from  here  to  Washington,  and  by  his  influence 
got  her  in  the  Mint,  where  she  now  is.  He  once 
acted  as  pall-bearer  when  a  member  of  my 
family  died,  and  he  has  always  been  more  than 
kind  to  me. 


PRINTERS  OF  AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

One  of  the  old  institutions  of  New  York,  tho 
Typographii’al  Society,  has  ceased  to  be  a  pow¬ 
erful  force,  and  has  in  its  old  age  gone  to  the 
youthful  Typothota:'  for  [irotecting  cornpanion- 
shij).  For  more  than  three-score  years  has  the 
Typographical  Society  stood  alone.  The  first 
gathering  of  printei-s  wius  in  1809.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  the  Typographical  Society  was  only  a 
social  organization.  In  its  room  met  the  em¬ 
ploying  printers  and  the  journeymen,  the  press¬ 
men,  the  press-builders,  the  type  founders  and 
the  authors,  and  all  who  loved  a  book  or  news¬ 
paper.  The  length  of  the  membership  roll  in¬ 
creased  with  each  year.  It  was  not  a  trades 
union,  but  a  benevolent  society,  wil  h  a  strong 
moral  power  to  aid  its  decisions.  In  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  society  is  a  printed  scale  of  prices 
adopted  on  October  2,  181.'),  a  look  at  which  re¬ 
minds  one  almost  of  the  Middli*  Ages,  it  seems 
so  ancient.  Then  the  price  of  the  usual  sizes  of 
type  was  27  cents  a  thousand  ems  ;  for  nonpa¬ 
reil  it  was  29,  pearl  JT'a,  and  diamond,  50 cents. 
Foreign  languages  commanded  4  cents  extra  a 
thousand,  and  script  cost  30  cents.  Tlu*  men 
who  worki*d  by  the  week  received  a  week, 
excepting  those  on  morning  jiapers,  who  were 
valued  at  $10.  The  growth  of  prices  was  a  very 
slow  process,  and  after  a  few  years,  in  1847, 
the  society  abjured  forever  all  idea  of  regulat¬ 
ing  values,  bequeathing  that  duty  to  the  unions. 

central  figure  for  many  years  at  these  re¬ 
unions  was  Thurlow  Weed,  who  outlived  many 
of  his  younger  succtissors.  Then  there  was 
Peter  J’orco,  who  rose*  from  being  a  comiiositor 
to  be  the  public  printer  in  Washington.  He 
collected  the  finest  library  of  Americana  ever 
brought  together  in  the  land,  finally  disposing 
of  it  to  Congress  for  .$100,00(1.  George  Grady 
was  a  New  York  printer  in  1812,  when  the  news 
came  to  the  city  that  the  famous  ship  Constitu¬ 
tion  had  won  another  victory.  Grady  immedi¬ 
ately  printed  an  “  extra,”  which  was  a  proof 
sheet  with  a  few  words  of  news,  and  sold  it  out 
of  a  window  at  12 cents  each  to  an  eager  crowd 
outside.  .Tudge  Ellis  Lewis,  a  member  of  the 
■soeiety  almost  from  the  beginning,  left  his  ju¬ 
dicial  duties  in  Peimsylvfuiia  yearly  to  grace 
the  dinner,  and  his  <*lear,  common  sense  was  as 
well  recognized  by  the  printers  as  by  his  as¬ 
sociates  when  he  became  chief  .Tu.stice  of  the 
Keystone  State.  The  noveli.st,  .1.  Feniinon* 
Cooper,  Mr.  J.  K.  Paulding,  the  largest  employ¬ 
ing  jirinter  of  New  York’s  early  days,  Daniel 
Fanshaw,  with  young  .lames  Harper,  one  of  the 
famous  brothers,  and  .Tames  Watson  Webb  the 
veteran  editor,  enjoyed  the  wit  and  knowledge 
at  the  dinners.  In  later  yi*ars  those  who  at¬ 
tended  the  dinners  included  Gen.  .Tames  Tall- 
madge,  Pri*sident  Milliard  Fillmore,  .Tames 
Brooks,  for  thirty  years  the  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
press,  Joseph  B.  Chandler,  B.  P.  Shillaber,  then 
a  young  man,  C.  F.  Durant,  the  projector  of  the 
first  transcontinental  railroad,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Washington  Irving,  R.  S.  Menarnin, 
Benson  .T.  Lossing, .Tames  Malette,  Horace  Gree- 
ly,  Robert  M.  Hoe,  Dr.  .T.  W.  Francis,  H.  .T.  Ray¬ 
mond,  Theo.  De  Vinne,  Hamilton  Fish,  J.  W. 
Forney,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  G.  P.  Putnam, 
and  Chas.  C.  Savage. 

But  as  eating  and  social  delights  were  not 
enough  to  keep  the  society  together,  the  plan 
was  formed  of  establishing  a  librarj’.  According¬ 
ly,  in  1823  a  few  books  were  collected  and  were 
loaned  to  members  as  they  desired  them.  The 
few  books  became  in  years  thousands,  and  in 
1 850  the  public  was  appealed  to  to  help  build  a 
public  librarj’,  to  be  used  free  by  printers  and 
all  in  allied  arts.  Messrs.  Beach,  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  The  Sun,  gave  $(»00.  That  first  donation 


▼as  followed  by  one  of  $1000  from  George  Bruce, 
the  type-founder,  and  other  contributions 
quickly  came.  The  library  was  established 
the  same  year  with  2700  volumes,  and  opened 
at  300  Broadway.  As  books  were  added  the 
room  grew  too  small,  and  the  library  was  mov¬ 
ed  to  No.  3  Chambers  street,  where  it  continued 
until  its  sale  by  auction  a  few  days  ago.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  years  an  unlimited  amount  of  good 
was  done  by  this  library.  Since  the  war  the  so¬ 
ciety  has  grown  to  be  more  of  a  social  organiza- 
I  tion  than  before,  and  as  such  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Hereafter  the  meetings  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  bo  in  the  rooms  of  the  Typothetee, 
No.  19  Park  Place,  whoso  dinners  now  take  the 
place  of  those  of  the  honored  Typographical 
Society. 


NOT  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

[From  “  Bad  Times  Long  Ago.”] 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  unsafe 
to  be  seen  on  the  streets  in  Paris  except  in 
shabby  or  working  clothes.  Ladies  had  to  car¬ 
ry  baskets  if  they  did  not  want  to  be  insulted  ; 
every  now  and  then  some  one  in  a  silk  dress 
would  have  it  torn  off  her  ba(*k  by  her  “  sis¬ 
ters.”  A  man  who  had  not  an  old  coat  was 
obliged  to  put  on  a  c*armagnole  (Piedmontese 
cloak).  In  1794  it  became  dangerous  even  to 
look  plump  and  well  fed.  Henriot  made  a 
swoop  on  the  Palais  Royal,  and  arrested  130 
people,  w’hose  only  fault  was  that  they  were 
“gras  et  bien  dodus”  (fat  and  plump  like  a 
gentleman),  and  therefore  could  not  be  good 
Sansculottes.  “  He  who  has  two  courses  must 
give  to  him  who  has  none  ;  for  everybody  who 
eats  more  than  the  rest,  is  a  thief.  He  robs 
the  Commonwealth,  sole  lawful  owner  of  all 
food,  and  personally,  too,  he  robs  those  who 
have  less  to  eat  than  he  has.”  That  was  the 
“inexorable  logic”  of  the  mad  pedants  who 
had  the  control  of  everything.  “  It  is  by  tlu* 
havenots  (gueux),  and  by  them  alone,”  Robes¬ 
pierre  declared  in  1793,  “  that  the  country  can 
be  saved.  Every  rich  man  is  a  counter-revo¬ 
lutionist.”  In  April,  1794,  half  the  farmei’s 
were  in  prison  because  they  would  not  tell 
where  their  stores  of  wheat  were,  and  would 
not  sell  except  for  gold  or  jewelry.  I’j)  to  the 
same  date,  in  the  eleven  departments  of  the 
West,  twenty  towns  and  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  villages  had  been  destroyed,  and  in 
other  parts  wliole  neighborhoods  had  either 
run  off'  or  been  imprisoned  wholesale,  the  land 
being  left  wholly  desolate.  From  Hagenau  and 
Weissenbourg  alone,  the  country  that  Erck- 
mann-Cliutriaii  writes  aliout  (tliougli  they  take 
care  not  to  mention  this  ugly  fact),  forty  thou¬ 
sand,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation,  went  across  the  German  frontier.  Hap¬ 
pily  in  December,  1794,  a  great  convoy  of  116 
corn  shi)»s  from  America  got  safely  into  Brr*8t, 
and  the  harvest  was  splendid,  though  the 
farmers  were  so  out  of  heart  that  the  getting 
it  in  w’as  in  many  places  left  to  the  band  of 
patriots,  male  and  female.  No  wonder  men 
lost  heart  w'hen  they  were  liable  to  be  treateil 
as  Tarlot,  Henriot’s  aide-de-camp,  treated 
Farmer  Gilbon  near  Corbeil.  Planting  fifty 
men  around  the  house,  he  went  in  and  asked 
for  arms.  The  wife  gave  him  a  fowling  piece, 
and  then  she  and  her  husband  were  bound 
hand  and  fnot  with  their  heads  in  bags,  tlu* 
eight  men  servants  and  two  maids  being  treat- 
ei|  in  the  .same  way. 

AFRICA  S  NEW  STATE. 

Tin*  substitution  of  Belgian  for  English  offi¬ 
cials  on  the  Lower  Congo,  the  preparations 
made*  for  the  constru(*tion  of  the  long-talked -of 
railway  along  its  .southern  bank,  and  tlu*  con¬ 
tract  just  signed  at  Brussi*ls  for  a  loan  of  $25.- 
0()9,00()  to  an  international  syndicate  to  colonize 
the  Congo  ba.sin,  mark  a  new  departure  in  the 
history  of  the  great  enterjuise  begun  by  Mr. 
Stanley  nine  years  ago.  After  the  explorer 
ci)mi*s  the  missionary,  after  the  missionary  the 
trader.and  seldom  has  any  trader  lighted  upon 
a  region  which  promises  a  richer  harvest.  The 
traffic  of  the  Upjier  Congo  is  sufficiently  vouch(*d 
for  by  the  thriving  condition  ot  its  sole  existing 
outlet — the  narrow  striii  of  sea-board  ruled  by 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar — as  well  as  by  Ger¬ 
many’s  eagerness  to  gain  a  permanent  footing 
in  that  quarter.  The  traffic  of  the  Lower  Con¬ 
go  may  be  jmlged  of  by  the  extreme  reluctance 
with  which  the  Portuguese  master  of  the  Ango¬ 
la  and  Mossamedes  coast  line  gave  up  in  De¬ 
cember,  1884,  their  claim  to  monopolize  the 
control  of  the  local  trade.  The  annual  value  of 
the  latter,  even  upon  the  small  portion  of  the 
river  lying  between  the  sea  and  the  Yi*llala 
Rapids,  was  rated  as  high  as  $14,0r)0,()(K)  by  an 
estimate  made  in  January,  1883,  barely  five  and 
a  half  years  after  Stanley’s  exploration.  That 
of  the  Upper  Congo  is  for  obvious  reasons  h*88 
easily  reduced  to  figures,  but  its  enormous  ex¬ 
tent  is  beyond  all  question.  Stanley  himself 
has  more  than  once  asserted  that  when  the  two 
sections  of  the  river  are  united  by  the  projected 
railway  around  the  cataracts,  and  when  the 
commerce  of  both  Is  fully  developed,  its  annual 
value,  taking  one  year  with  another,  will  not 
fall  short  of  $3.50,0(i0,000. 

Of  those  who  speculate  on  the  future  of  the 
Congo  Stati*,  very  few  realize  that  th(*y  are 
speaking  of  a  region  more  than  one-third  the 
size  of  Europe.  Yet  such  is  actually  the  case. 
The  basin  of  the  Congi  >  extends  eastward  across 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  African  conti¬ 
nent,  while  to  the  north  and  south  it  stretches 
from  the  fifth  parallel  of  northern  to  the  tenth 
of  southern  latitude.  With  a  length  of  1400 
miles  and  a  breadth  of  1200,  it  contains  an  area  | 
of  1,300,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
40,000,000.  Mere  space,  inde(*d,  counts  for  little 
in  estimating  the  value  of  a  new  colony.  The 
whole  breadth  of  Nortliern  Siberia  is  probably 
worth  less  than  the  few  square  miles  of  Mel¬ 
bourne  or  Singapore.  But  the  Congo,  flowing 
for  2,900  miles  through  one  of  the  most  fertile 
regions  in  the  world,  where  every  tropical  pro¬ 
duct  that  can  be  named  is  found  in  abundance, 
offers  a  bounteous  harvest  of  gain  to  those 
who  can  support  the  trying  climate  of  equatori¬ 
al  Africa,  and  who  are  willing  to  do  their  best 
in  putting  down  that  baneful  slave  trade  where¬ 
with  the  Arabs  of  Zanzibar  on  the  east, and  the 
Portuguese  of  Angola  on  the  west,  sacrificing 
three  or  four  human  lives  for  every  slave 
captured  by  them,  have  so  long  devastated 
one  of  the  finest  regions  of  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent. — Times. 


RUBBER  OVERSHOES. 

The  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
overshoes  since  the  first  rude  attempts  made 
by  the  natives  of  South  America  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country  in  1821,  are  wonderful. 
The  first  samples  had  to  be  warmed  to  be  put 
on,  and  when  they  cooled  on  the  feet  they 
stuck  there  like  a  porous  plaster,  giving  the 
foot  almost  as  tight  a  squeezing  as  a  boa- 
constrictor,  and  had  tho  drawing  powers  of  a 
suction  pump.  In  getting  them  off  a  man  had 
to  almost  bake  his  feet  before  they  would  loosen 
their  grip.  They  \vere  made  out  of  the  pure 
caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber,  and  were  formed 
over  a  clay  mould  by  dipping  the  mould  in  the 
liquid  gum.  The  progressive  Yankee  was  not 
long  satisfied  with  the  primitive  overshoe.  He 
began  to  send  forms  and  lasts  to  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  be  covered  with  gum.  The  vulcanizing 
process,  discovered  in  1843,  changed  all  that. 
In  that  process  rubber  is  made  as  hard  as  iron, 
and  polished  like  new  silver.  The  dipfiing  pro¬ 
cess  was  abandoned  afti,*r  that  of  vulcanizing 
was  discovered.  It  would  be  too  long  a  story 
to  tell  of  all  the  improvements  that  have  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  material  that  now  goiis  into  the 
manufacture  of  gum  boots  and  shoes,  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  caoutchouc,  sulphur,  and  various 
metallic  oxides,  principally  lead  and  zinc.  The 
stuff  is  worked  into  a  mass  with  the  comsistency 
of  dough.  It  is  then  rolled  in  sheets  of  the  re- 
quiri.*d  thickness.  From  these  sheets  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  shoes  are  cut  out,  just  as 
hiih.*8  are  cut  up  to  make  leather  footwear. 
For  the  rougher  soles  the  sheets  are  run 
through  rollers  while  yet  soft,  and  the  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  dies  are  left  on  the  material,  f*ach 
sole  having  a  separate  imprint  These  are  cut 
out  and  cemented  to  the  uppers  on  a  last ;  cot¬ 
ton  or  woolen  linings  are  put  in  them,  and  the 
whole  is  put  in  a  vulcanizing  furnace,  heated  to 
.300  degrees.  The  vulcanizing  furnaces  are 
heated  by  steam,  and  the  dry  heat  does  not 
injure  the  cloth  fittings.  The  process  is  the 
same  with  rubber  boots.  It  is  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  an  intimate  of  the  amount  of 
money  used  in  the  trade  in  rubbers,  shoes,  and 
boots  in  one  year,  but  it  is  immense. 
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ANTHE^BOOKS. 

Sun  to  Giro  Satisfaction. 

DIAMOND  COLLECTION.-Danks. 

64  i>p.,  Pa{ier,  $3.60 ‘per  doi. ;  36c.  each  bx  Mall. 

FESTIVAL  ANTHEMS. -^Danks. 

64  pp.,  Pai>er,  $3.60  per  dot. ;  36c.  each  bjr  Mall. 

PALMER’S  BOOK  OF  ANTHEMS. 

Boards,  $9.00  per  doi. :  $1.00  each  by  MaU, 

TEMPLE  ANTHEMS.— Lo WRY  and  Doane. 

Boards,  $12.00  per  doz. ;  $1.26  each  by  Mail. 

CHORAL  ANTHEMS.— Danes. 

Boards,  $13.50  per  doz. ;  $1.50  each  by  ICall. 

ENOLISH  ANTHEMS.— Lasar. 

Cloth,  $24.00  per  doz. ;  $2.‘25  each  by  Mall. 

»%-A  FFLI.  CATALOeiTE  SBNT  ON  RECiDKBT. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St ,  New  York. 

SI  U.\.\DOL.PII  STRUBT,  CHICAGO. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SIXTY-FIFTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
JANUARY,  1886. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  •  •  3,011,637  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  878,488  98 

Net  Surplus, . 1,227,995  10 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  ■  $7,618,116  08 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cnali  In  Banks . 

Iiond4  and  MortKages,  being  first 

lien  on  Real  Bstate .  . 

1'nited  States  Stocks  (market  value). 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  &  Bonds 

(market  value) .  . 

State  ami  City  Bonds  (market  value). 
I.uans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand. 
Interest  due  on  1st  January,  1886 — 
Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  .Agents . 

Real  Estate . 


$445,705  M 

807,550  00 
‘4,870,300  00 

1,.';44,550  OO 
444,000  OO 
144,850  OO 
07,056  04 

338,400  30 
1,474,633  77 


Total . $7,618,116  OO 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

D.  A.  HEALD,  Vice-President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  V.  P.  &  Sec’y. 

T.  B.  GKEENE,  W.  L.  BIGELOW,  KQ.  SNOW,  Jr.,  ABS’t  Seo'l. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICES,  I  New  Yorlt,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  J  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Hontaffue  Sto., 
BulldlnKS ;  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 
Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Risks)  $4,200,458  30 
“  “  “  (Inland  Risks)  55,060  50 

Reserve  ample  Ibr  all  claims .  553,171  SO 

Capital  paid  in  In  cash .  1,000,000  06 

Net  Surplus .  1,358,870  85 


Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1886 . $5,177,478  06 

ThlsConii>any  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restrlo- 
tlons  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fuml  Law.  The  two  Nafaty 
Funds  now  amount  to  $1,400,000. 


niRSCTOK.S  ■ 

11.  11.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Vice-President. 

CYRl'8  PECK.  4cl  Vice-President 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEOKIIE  BLISS, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL. 
THIXIDORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  1.  IIU8TFJ> 
WM.  M.  RICHARDS. 
JOHN  CLAFLIN. 
SEYMOUR  L.  HU8TED, 
ALEX.  E.  ORR, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS. 

E.  W.  COHLIFit, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

WILLIAM 


and  Secretary. 

SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

JNO.  L.  RIKER, 

WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

HENRY  F.  8PAULDINO. 
RICHARD  A.  MoCDBDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

•lOHN  H.  EARLE, 

CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

8.  H.  BUCKINOHAM. 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

WM.  A.  SLATER. 
LAWRENCE  TURNUBE, 

O.  LOW. 


A.  M.  KIRBY,  fire.  ls>cal  Drpartmmt. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHEB,  Sec.  Brooklyn  DepartmmL 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Companj 

40  ITASSAV  STESET,  ITE'W  70RZ. 

Sixty-fifth  Semi-annaal  Statement,  showing  the  conditiifi 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,006,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insuranee,  -  919,616  80 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 
Net  Surplus,  ....  459,447  08 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,546,512  86 
SUMMARY^  ASSETS.  ' 

United  States  Bonds  (par  valne  $1,325,000) . $1,670,926  2$ 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  ftrst  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  clUes  ot  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  156.250  06 

Loans  on  Call .  3,900  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office .  90,760  0$ 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,702  60 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,046  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49.426  08 

Railroad  Stock .  14,500  08 

Cash  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  125,430  $■ 

Accrued  Interest .  10,568  67 

-  $2,.546,512  88 

BENJAimr  S.  'WALCOTT,  PresidUnt. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vice- Pres’t  and  Soc’y. 

CHARL^  A.  SHAW,  |  Socretarls*. 

Me  COMBER’S 

PATENT  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Everybody  can  now  enjoy  my  Patent  Boots  and  Sh*a«. 
I  am  now  manufacturing  them  on  a  large  scale  with  new 
and  Improved  machinery,  and  selling  at  greatly  redua«< 
prices,  so  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  rlek 
and  poor.  I  will  send  to  all  applicants  price  lists,  fall 
Instructions  for  self-measurement  for  men,  women, 
children,  and  return  the  shoes  as  quickly  as  they  can  ha 
made.  They  will  fit  beautifully,  will  never  warp,  distort, 
or  Injure  the  tendereat  foot,  and  will  restore  bad  and  dis¬ 
torted  feet  to  symmetry  and  comfort. ,  I  make  no  shoddy 
goods,  and  my  highest  class  boots  and  shoes  are  unsur¬ 
passed  either  In  material  or  workmanship  by  any  goods  la 
any  country,  and  my  lowest  class  goods  are  superior  la 
every  respect  to  all  others  at  the  same  price.  Those  wk* 
desire  i)erfect  boote  and  shoes  should  send  for  my  froa 
Illustrated  pamphlets,  which  will  give  price  lists  and  all 
Information  that  is  required. 

JOEL  McCOMBER, 

IirVENTOE  AND  MANUFACTCBEB  OF 

m’comber’s  patent  boots  and  shoes  AMB 
M ’comber’s  patent  lasts, 

S2  East  10th  Street, 

Five  dwrs  west  of  Stewart’s  Store,  New  York. 
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;  our  nilftistry  is  a  thing  to  be  especially  and 
fervently  sought  in  prayer.  In  saying  this  we 
bring  no  railing  accusation ;  we  charge  upon 
our  brethren  in  the  sacred  office  no  Relative  de¬ 
ficiency.  But  where  shall  such  reviving  begin 
1  unless  il  be  in  their  hearts,  and  how  shall  the 
j  Church  do  its  great  work  for  G-od  except  with 
I  their  earnest  and  sanctifi^ed  leadership !  What- 
]  ever  other  lessons  the  phenomenal  success  of 
j  Jones  and  his  associate  at.  Cincinnati  may  teach 
I  us,  it  certainly  enforces  this  lesson:  that  mani¬ 
fested  sincerity,  manifested  hone.<?ty,  manifest- 
I  ed  interest  in  the  soals  of  men,  however  ignor- 
j  ant  or  low  down  in  condition,  or  far  estranged 
from  the  truth,  they  may  be,  are  indispensable 
elements,  factors  in  the  great  work  of  preach¬ 
ing  in  this  day.  That  our  beloved  brethren  in 
the  miuistr>'  have  the  sinoeiity,  hoB!esty,  in 
terest,  desire  thus  requisite,  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  question.  That  all  may  see  and  feel 
a  thousand-fold  more  the  presence  of  those 
spiritual  finalities,  is  the  thing  whk-h  the  times 
demand  most  urgently. 
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Tf  we  uray  rely  on  what  we  have  seen  and 
beard  respecting  the  very  remarkable  work 
done  in  'Cincinnati  Toy  the  two  evangelists, 
Jones  and  Small,  we  are  justified  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  one  prime  element  in  their  ex¬ 
ceptional  success,  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
in  a  hipfh  degree  manly  men.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  either  possesses  extensive  knowledge,  even 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  is  well  versed  in  theology, 
or  characterized  by  other  special  intellectual 
l^fts.  ^or  is  it  supposed  that  the  effect  pix)- 
duced  has  been  the  result  of  mere  eceentrici- 
ties  in  language  or  manner,  though  the  foimer 
has  sffiown  remarkable  skill  in  his  quaint  and 
homely  and  telling  way  of  putting  things. 
Back  of  all  this  lies  one  fact,  to  which  all  ol>- 
servsrs  are  testifying ;  that  both  of  these  men 
have  convinced  the  thousjinds  upon  thousamls 
who  have  heard  them,  that  they  are  thorough¬ 
ly  sincere,  thoroughly  lionest  and  earnest, 
thoroughly  manly’  in  their  presentation  of  the 
claims  of  religion.  It  would  be  almost  as  easy 
to  question  the  presence  of  these  qualities  in 
Eincoln,  when  he  made  his  memorable  Get¬ 
tysburg  address,  as  to  refuse  to  aeconl  them 
to  these  two  zealous  evangelists.  A  genuine, 
earnest,  tender,  practical  Christian  manhood 
has  been,  next  to  the  Gospel  they  have  preach¬ 
ed,  the  secret  of  their  extraordinaiy  ixiwer. 
Men  believed  their  message,  because  they 
could  not  refrai*  from  believing  in  tliem. 

The  first  great  requisite  in  tlie  ministerial 
ofiBee  universally,  is  manhood,  Christian  man¬ 
hood.  It  seems  commonplace  to  say  thi.s,  yet 
there  is  much  in  the  i>roposition  which  needs 
to  be  repeated  and  emphasized.  To  be  a  man 
in  any  such  sense  as  makes  the  individual  con¬ 
spicuous  and  influential,  in  any  such  sense  as 
constitutes  him  a  social  force,  quickening  and 
elevating  those  with  whom  he  is  brought  into 
contact,  requires  ordinarily  a  large  combina¬ 
tion  of  native  endowments,  and  of  acquired 
gifts.  But  to  be  a  man  in  the  Christian  sense, 
and  such  a  man  as  befits  the  Christian  minis¬ 
try  viewed  as  a  vocation,  involves  much  more 
than  the  w’orld  puts  into  the  terra.  It  involves 
the  divine  appropriation  of  these  natural  qual¬ 
ities,  and  the  transfusing  and  transfiguration 
of  them  all  through  grace.  It  involves  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  whole  nature  after  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  Christ — the  suffusion  and  invigorating 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  by  the  energizing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  involves  a  grand  spirit¬ 
ual  development  and  growth,  such  as  sets  him 
who  enjoys  it  on  a  pedestal  above  his  fellows, 
not  in  the  sense  of  position  and  prerogative, 
but  in  the  better  sense  of  maturity,  complete¬ 
ness,  and  consequent  kingliness  among  men. 

It  is  not  pleasant,  truthful  though  it  be,  to 
acknowledge  that  the  lack  of  such  matured 
manliness  is  one  main  secret  of  failure  in  a 
large  proportion  of  those  ministers  who,  hav¬ 
ing  good  natural  capacities  and  a  good  theo¬ 
logical  training,  and  other  qualities  essential 
to  success,  are  still  unable  to  hold  their  places 
in  the  regard  of  the  people,  or  to  wield  an  in¬ 
fluence  which  they  ought  to  be  wielding  in  tiie 
Church.  How  great  a  pleasure  it  is  to  record 
the  opposite  fact,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  ministers  of  our  land  and  times,  arc  entitled 
to  be  called  manly  men,  in  the  i>est  stmse ;  men 
in  whom  a  true  Christian  manhood  is  ajiparent 
to  all,  as  their  chief  ornament  and  crown.  We 
are  tempted  for  the  sake  of  illustration  to  name 
some  eminent  examples  of  this  class  in  our 
Church ;  examples  that  aetvially  sliine  out  year 
after  year  with  a  certain  supernatural  bright¬ 
ness  which  illumines  our  entire  denomination¬ 
al  sky.  Some  of  these  are  men  eminent  for 
natural  endowments ;  men  who  in  the  worldly 
sense  wouhi  have  been  men  of  loftiness  and 
power  in  any  sphere.  Some  are  men  who  have 
been  conspicuous  not  so  much  for  abilities  or 
attainments,  but  rather  for  their  work  in  the 
Church,  and  who  are  widely  lionored  for  the 
sake  of  their  work.  But  the  real  potency  of 
their  lives  lies,  after  all,  not  in  the  places  these 
men  have  filled,  or  the  work  they  have  done, 
but  in  what  they  are  as  men— Christianized 
men :  not  wealth,  or  station,  or  official  dignity, 
but  inherent  manhood ;  such  manhood  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  alone  produces,  has  been  the  bless¬ 
ed  secret  of  their  career,  and  of  the  enduring 
honors  they  have  ^^>[)n. 

The  best  test  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
this  element  is  to  be  found  in  preaching.  How 
often  it  is  said  that  it  is  the  man  liehind  the 
preacher  —  the  sanctified  personality  behind 
the  official  utterance  —  that  gives  to  what  is 
taught  significance  and  convicting  eflBc’iency. 
And  alas !  how  often  for  the  lack  of  this  ele¬ 
ment  do  theological  knowledge,  doctrinal 
soundness,  literary  skill,  fine  gestures,  and 
the  other  secondary  accompaniments  of  effec¬ 
tive  preaching  fall  to  the  ground  as  unripe  ap¬ 
ples  in  a  time  of  scorching  drouth.  It  is  what 
the  preac'her  has  become  throiigh  grace ;  what 
fce  himself  is  as  a  pattern  of  spiritual  growth  and 
maturity,  that  primarily  determines  the  result 
and  fruitage  of  his  ministration.  To  attempt 
the  evasion  of  this  condition,  or  the  securing 
of  success  by  the  substitution  of  anything  else, 
will  bring  disiister  into  the  most  promising 
ministry.  To  undertake  such  a  ministrj’  while 
one  is  consciously  lacking  this  supreme  quali¬ 
fication  for  it,  is  to  enter  on  a  career  among 
the  most  dreadful  that  can  be  conceived  by 
man ;  the  emptiness  and  the  miseries  of  such  a 
career  are  past  descTiidion. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  in  these  times 
when  so  many  minds  in  all  denominations  are 
considering  the  question  of  revival,  and  when 
so  man}’  among  us  are  looking  for  such  a  work 
of  grace  as  would  emi>ower  our  Church  to  go 
forth  to  fresh  victories  for  Christ,  the  land 
over,  this  development  of  holy  manhood  in 


[The  following  brief  "note  from  Dr.  Field  ■ 
shows  that  his  time  has  been  well  employed 
during  Im  Southern  trip,  and  gives  promise  of 
much  fuller  and  more  detailed  reports  of  what 
he  has  seen  on  his  return.— J.  H.  D.] 

New  Orleans,  Feb.  17, 18-16. 

Mil  dear  Mr.  Deij:  Since  we  left  New  York, 
we  have  been  kept  vciY,  very  busy.  Besides 
all  oiar  sight-seeing,  we  have  had  a  constant 
round  of  dinners  and  receptions.  We  have 
been  entertained  by  the  Governors  of  Georgia, 
TeBUCssee,  and  Alabama,  and  are  to-day  to 
stop  at  Baton  Rouge  to  pay  our  respects  to  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana.  The  state  of  feeling 
is  very  much  changed  from  what  it  was  for  a 
few  years  after  the  w  ar.  It  is  a  little  singular 
(yet  such  is  the  literal  fact)  that  I  have  not 
heard  the  sound  of  cannon  bat  once  since  I 
came  South,  and  that  was  at  Montgomei-j’,  the 
capital  of  .Alabama,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Hancock ! 
It  was  a  little  before  sunset  on  Saturdaj’,  the 
11th  inst.,  at  the  very  hour  that  we  were  Vicing 
welcomed  by  Governor  O’Neill,  one  of  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson’s  bravest  conimander.s,  that  the 
booming  of  the  guns  on  Capitol  Hill  announced 
that  our  dead  hero  was  being  laid  in  his  hon¬ 
ored  grave.  It  struck  me  strangely  that  here 
(of  all  places  in  the  South),  in  the  very  cradle 
of  secession,  in  front  of  the  State  House  on 
tlie  stei>s  of  which  Jefferson  Davis  took  his 
oath  as  President  of  the  Confederacy,  such  a 
tribute  should  be  paid  to  our  gallant  Union 
soldier!  But  this  is  only  one  of  many  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  change  that  has  come  as  the  result  of 
many  healing  inlluences. 

.And  not  only  is  there  a  new  Hiilrit  in  the 
South,  but  a  new  life  seems  to  have  entered  into 
it.  The  jicople  are  awakening  to  their  great 
opportunities.  C)lil  families,  that  once  lived  on 
their  i)ride  and  dignity,  are  aeeeptiiig  the  situ¬ 
ation.  and  resolutely  going  to  work.  Confeder¬ 
ate  officers  admit  freely  that  it  was  V^etter  in  the 
end  for  them  and  for  their  States  that  their 
cause  was  “  the  Lost  Cause.”  I  liave  not  heard 
a  man  mourning  over  the  removal  of  Slavery; 
on  the  contrary,  all  admit  that  it  was  an  incu¬ 
bus  which  had  to  l)e  thrown  off ;  they  say 
“it  is  cheaper  to  hire  labor  than  to  own  it.” 
Manufactures  have  been  introilueed,  and  new 
industries  are  springing  up,  instead  of  the 
country  being  devoted  solely  to  cotton  and 
sugar  planting. 

Still  more  encouraging  is  the  attitude  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Temperance,  Education,  and  Religion. 
At  Atlanta  the  Temperance  men  are  greatly 
elated  over  their  recent  victory;  and  when  I 
asked  Grady,  the  editor  of  “  The  Constitution,” 
which  is  the  leading  paper  in  the  State,  “if 
they  would  enforce  the  law,”  his  answer  was 
emphatic :  You  bet !  Y'es,  Sirree !  ”  We  vis¬ 
ited  the  schools,  both  whib*  and  colored,  which 
were  admirable.  But  of  all  this  and  many 
other  signs  of  hope  and  encouragement  for  the 
South,  I  shall  have  niueli  more  to  sa}’  here¬ 
after. 

Our  stay  in  New  Orleans  has  Vieen  for  three 
days.  On  Sunday  morning  we  all  went  to  hear 
that  grand  preacher.  Dr.  Palmer.  I  gave  him 
the  message  of  Dr.  Cuyler,  who  said  “  he  was 
going  to  vote  for  him  for  the  first  Moderator 
of  the  reunited  General  AssemVjly,”  at  which 
he  smiled  and  said  “  he  feared  that  was  a  good 
way  in  the  distance.”  In  the  evening  we  went 
to  one  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  meetings, 
which  liave  been  continued  here  for  two  or 
thrw  weeks.  The  attendanee  was  immense 
and  the  interest  very’  great. 

We  leave  this  morning  at  11  o’clock  by  the 
New  Orleans  &  Memi>his  road,  which  runs  i)ar- 
allel  to,  though  in  many  places  miles  distant 
from,  the  Mississippi.  Reaching  Vicksburg  to¬ 
night,  we  shall  spend  some  hours  to-morrow  in 
looking  about  that  city,  whose  famous  siege 
has  given  it  so  much  historical  interest.  From 
Vicksburg  we  go  to  Memphis.  Saturday  and 
Sunday  we  shall  spend  in  Louisville. 

When  I  ratnrn  to  New  York,  I  hope  to  put 
together  the  observations  that  I  have  made  in 
a  series  of  Letters  ox  the  South,  which  I  trust 
may  do  something  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  a  more  kindly  feeling  between 
the  once  dissevered  luit  now  happily’  reunited 
portions  of  our  common  countrv. 

H.  M.  F. 


This  Southern  excursion  of  Dr.  Field  pre¬ 
vented  his  lieing  present  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington  on  an  occasion  which  is  thus  referred 
to  in  the  correspondence  of  the  New  York 
“Sun”  of  the  date  of  Feb.  14th: 

The  dinner  party  of  most  interest  this  evening 
was  given  by  Justice  and  Mrs.  Field  in  lionor  of 
David  Dudley  Field’s  Hist  birthday.  Tlu*  taiile 
liad  twenty  covers,  and  there  were  cushions  of 
tulips  at  the  ends  and  centre  and  boufiuets  of 
roses.  Cliief  Justice  Waite  took  in  the  hostess, 
and  Mrs.  Dudley  Field,  Jr.,  was  taken  in  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  host  sat  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  the  table,  witli  Justice  Miller  on  his 
right  and  Justice  Harlan  on  his  left.  Others  of 
the  company  were  David  Dudley  Field,  who  sat  on 
the  right  of  the  Chief  Justice ;  George  Bancroft, 
who  sat  on  Mrs.  Dudley  Field’s  left;  Senator 
Stanford,  Representative  Tucker,  Proh'ssor  Well¬ 
ing  of  the  Columbia  Law  School,  Mr.  Wiiarton, 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  .Judge  Nott,  Senator  Dolph,  Sena¬ 
tor  Mitchell  of  Oregon,  Senator  Jones  of  Nevada, 
and  Senator  Hawley.  The  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field, 
who  is  travelling  in  the  South,  could  not  be  pres¬ 
ent,  and  there  were  inanv  regrets  over  his  al>sence. 


We  clip,  in  Dr.  Field’s  absence,  a  couple  of 
pleasant  personal  references  to  him,  the  first 
from  our  New  Orleans  contemporary,  the 
Southwestern  Presbyterian,  edited  l>y  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Smith,  and  the  second  irom  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian,  the  able  organ  of 
that  denomination,  comiueted  by  Drs.  D.  M. 
Harris  and  J.  M.  Howard.  The  pai>ers  are  of 
the  same  date,  Feb.  18th,  the  New  Orleans 
greeting  running  thus:  “Dr.  H.  M.  Field  of 
The  New  York  Evangelist,  was  in  our  city  for 
a  few  days  in  the  beginning  of  the  week.  Dr. 
Field  is  just  as  amiable  and  agreeable  as  ever, 
and  is  always  a  welcome  visitor  to  New’  Or¬ 
leans.” 


And  that  of  Nashville  is  equally  cordial ;  “  Dr. 
H.  M.  Field,  Editor  of  The  New  York  Evange¬ 
list,  made  us  a  pleasant  call  on  Friday  last. 
He  was  here  in  company  with  a  number  of  New 
ATork  capitalists,  who  are  making  a  tour  of  in¬ 
spection  through  the  South.  The  Evangelist 
and  its  Editor  are  in  tliorough  sympathy  with 
Cumb«'rlaud  Presbyterians,  and  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  grasp  Dr.  Field’s  hand,  au<i  to  re¬ 
ciprocate  his  brotherly  greetings.” 


\ 


THE  MXHCH  CHURCH  APPOlX  lMEXTS. 

No^  four  full  months,  Leginning  with 
NovemWr,  our  city  churches  have  been  mark¬ 
ed  hVAnore  than  usual  activity;  a  few’  of  them 
hax'e  been,  and  yet  are,  scenes  of  unwonted  re¬ 
ligious  interest  and  success.  And  thanks  to 
'O'ttr  Presbyterial  Committee,  w’ho  seem  to  have 
been  guided  by  a  wisdom  quite  above  any 
merely  human  devisings,  it  has  all  come  in  the 
w’ake  of  u  well  articulated  plan  and  method, 
fully  agreed  upon,  and  “  set  down  in  order  ” 
before  u  single  blow  was  struck.  There  has 
been  concert.  The  power  of  the  churches, 
rather  than  the  weakness  of  a  single  church, 
marshalling  a  few’  faithful  ones,  has  been  felt 
in  eome  measui’e,  and  to  this  under  the  good 
hand  of  God  we  ascribe  much  of  the  blessing 
that  has  followed,  and. is  now  apparent  in  in¬ 
creasing  measure. 

It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  our  churches 
have  been  generally  active  and  spiritually’ 
awake  during  the  Winter  now’  closing.  They 
may  be  said  to  have  regained  their  position  in 
the  van  of  moral  movements  in  some  good  de¬ 
gree,  and  this  by  the  indirection  of  effort  strict¬ 
ly  within  church  lines,  a  zealous  and  iiersist- 
eiit  endeavor  to  lead  men  to  Christ.  It  will 
ever  be  thus,  and  the  Church  need  have  no  so¬ 
licitude  for  her  good  name  if  so  he  that  she  is 
faithful  in  this  her  great  errand  in  the  world. 

We  gave  the  apiiointments  for  February  as 
arrangeil  by  our  Presbyterial  Committee  at  the 
beginning  of  that  month,  and  we  now  api>end 
those  for  March,  viz :  Special  services  will  be 
held  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  (^Dr.  M.  R. 
Vincent’s) ;  in  the  West  Twenty-third-street  (Dr, 
Erskine  N.  White’s);  the  West  Presbyterian 
(Dr.  J.  R.  Paxton’s) ;  also  in  Hope  Chapel,  Union 
First,  the  Phillips  Xlemorial  (.Dr.  S.  D.  Alex¬ 
ander’s);  the  New  York  (Rev.  W.  W.  Page’s); 
and  in  the  Madisoii-Square  German  Cha})cL 
Frequent  services  are  yet  continued  in  several 
of  our  churches  included  within  groups  pre¬ 
viously  announced. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  l>rethren  named  to  take 
part  in  the  si>ecicil  services  of  March,  will  come 
to  their  work  with  due  prei)aration,  their  faith 
(luiekened  by  the  blessings  alraady  voueh- 
safe(.l.  It  is  a  pleasant  fact  to  record,  that  the 
pastors  of  our  most  prominent  churches  have 
been  as  ready  and  faitliful  in  the  discharge  of 
Presbyterial  appointments — it  might  be  to  a 
distant  chapel — as  their  brethnui  in  immediate 
charge.  Thus  in  some  measure  the  outlying 
l)osts  have  been  strengthened,  and  those  who 
so  gallantly  hold  them  in  the  enemy’s  country 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  are  not  alone 
and  unsupported.  There  is  a  host  beiiind 
them.  • 


(  OURAGE  TO  INVADE  TIIE  DARK  ( DXTIXEXT 

Our  Baptist  brethren  are  having  an  accession 
of  faith  and  courage  tonehiug  their  proposcal 
missionary  w’ork  on  tlie  Congo.  The  e(.>ramit- 
tee  to  whom  the  matti'r  was  referred  to  tji  ing 
in  a  report,  discharged  that  ilnty  on  Monday 
at  a  large  meeting  of  ministers  and  hndhren 
assembled  in  the  fi.irmer  Calvary’  Church  in 
West  23(1  stre(‘t. 

Tlie  report  was  in  marked  eonti’ast  to  the 
lialting  euniisels  heretofore  prevailing.  The 
committee  set  forth  that  the  transfer  of  the 
Livingstone  Mission  (as  Mr.  Guinness  had  nam¬ 
ed  it)  to  the  American  Baptist  Union,  should 
be  gratefully  welcomed,  as  giving  a  well  es¬ 
tablished  basis  for  a  speedy  and  decisive  ad¬ 
vance  into  the  heart  of  the  Continent.  Then 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Southern  colored  people  are  Baptists,  suggest¬ 
ed  to  the  committee  a  valuable  and  available 
eonstitneney  to  draw  upon  for  further  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  Africa.  In  this  view  it  was 
especially  urged  that  the  Missionary  Union 
“strive  to  awaken  among  the  colored  Baptists 
of  the  country  such  an  interest  in  the  evangel¬ 
ization  of  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  as  shall 
seenre  contributions  of  men  and  money,  with  a 
view  of  preparing  them  ultimately  to  assume 
the  support  of  the  work.” 

This  report  evidently’  expressed  the  lu’cvail- 
ing  sentiment  of  the  brethren  as.sembled. 
Those  of  contrary  mind,  if  many  such  were 
lU’esent,  were  searwely  heard  from.  .A  liiend 
of  last  Summer’s  deputation,  which  got  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  London,  did  indeed  essay’  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  members  had  done  their  best,  but 
did  not  mak(‘  mneli  headway.  Dr.  MacArthnr 
jiointing  out  that  the  sources  of  their  informa¬ 
tion  had  been  two  discharged  employes  of  the 
Mission.  Dr.  MacArthnr  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
the  great  cost  of  the  work,  saying  he  could 
raise  the  amount  required— $15,(MX)— almost  any 
day  before  dinner.  It  is  proposed,  in  view 
of  “the  conflicting  statements  as  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  climate,”  to  still  carry  out  this  plan  of 
a  de]nitation  to  the  Congo,  the  commission  to 
be  clothed  with  all  noeessary  powers  to  enable 
it  to  “  gather  fidl  information,  organize  church¬ 
es,  and  ascertain  the  precise  methods  of  earry- 
ing  on  missionary  work  there.” 


NOT  A  TEACHER,  BUT  A  PREACHER. 

(The  following  letter  speaks  for  itself,  and 
we  trust  will  suffice  to  abate  the  annoyance 
from  which  our  brother  has  suffered.— Ed.  Ev.] 
Naples,  Italy,  Feb.  8, 188f>. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  I  am  often  in  the  receipt  of 
ininttMl  circulars  (postage  only’  half  paid)  concern¬ 
ing  publications,  musical  instruments,  church  or¬ 
gans,  Ac.,  and  sometimes  letters,  whicli  I  can  only 
trace  to  my  name  Ixnng  publislied  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  General  .Assemljly  as  “James  C.  Fletcher, 
Teacher,  Naples,  Italy.”  .All  these  circulars  and 
letters  come  tlius  addressed,  whereas  all  other 
communications  are  directed  to  “  Rev.  J.  U. 
Fletcher,”  the  manner  in  wliieh  I  have  signed  my 
name  for  many  ya'ars.  One  of  the  last  letters  tlins 
sent  me  asks  me  to  procure  a  place  in  my  “  Insti¬ 
tution,  ”  “.Academy,”  or  whatever  it  may  be,  for 
“a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  ac¬ 
tive  and  earnest,”  &c. 

Let  me  say  that  the  only  teaching  that  I  liave 
ever  tieeii  engaged  in,  is  to  try  to  teach  the  Gospel 
in  the  pulpit  and  by  my  pen.  It  is  true  that  I  am 
one  of  the  directors  in  the  “Naples  Evangelical 
Schools,”  where,  in  connection  with  several  other 
clergymen,  and  with  an  equal  nnmlter  of  laymen, 
I  am,  as  they  are,  trying  to  do  some  good  for  the 
children  of  this  vast  city,  but  our  labor  is  without 
money  or  price. 

I  can  easily  see  how  societies  and  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  copying,  for  certain  purposes  of  tlmir 
own,  tlie  list  of  Ministers  in  tlie  Minutes  of  the 
General  .Assembly,  would  lie  impartial  in  their  fa¬ 
vors,  but  if  they  only  pay  postage  for  tlie  United 
States,  let  them  rernernlier  that  the  Italian  law  is 
that  that  i>ost  prepayment  is  foxt,  and  tho  roceivor 
of  the  circular,  the  letter,  &c.,  must  [lay  double  the 
right  sum. 

It  is  a  very  unimportant  matter  to  all  except 
myself,  but  I  wish  an  error  in  connection  with  my 
name  in  the  Minutes  of  the  General  .Assembly 
might  be  corrected.  For  a  number  of  y»*ars  my 
name  has  not  only  appeared  with  “Teacher”  ap¬ 
pended  to  it,  but  it  is  stated  that  I  belong  to  the 
“  Presbytery  of  Boston.”  I  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth,  N.  .J.,  but  I  was 
oniaiiied  by,  and  became  a  member  of,  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Muncie,  Indiana.  That  ordination  took 
place  at  Indianapolis,  my  native  town,  which  was 
then  in  the  Presbytery  of  Muncie.  During  my  res¬ 
idence  in  Brazil,  South  .America,  the  Prc*sbyterie3 
of  Indiana  were  redistributed,  and  I  Ijclong  to 
whatever  one  the  Muncie  Prcsbytci-y  was  mergesi 
in.  Years  ago  I  wrote  to  the  moderator  (since 
dead)  of  the  Presbytery  of  Muncie  to  have  my 


name  in  the  NRnutes  df  the  General  Assembly  'c(r»»’- 
rected,  for  in  my  atiscnce  from  the  United  States, 
some  one  had  had  it  inserted  in  the  Minutes  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Presbytery  of  Boston.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  only  in  1885  and  ’80  that  the  circulars  and 
letters  come  on  their  fruitless  eirTauds.  Thanking 
you  beforehand  to  help  me  stop  further  needless 
applications,  I  am  as  ever,  ftraternally  yours, 

J.  C.  Fletcher. 


EDITORIAL  XOTES. 

Proljably  no  two  iwcn  in  all  the  country’  wore 
wider  ai«vrt  in  early  and  in  later  life,  than  Ho¬ 
ratio  Seymour  ami  John  B,  Gough;  and  yet 
Dr.  Cuyler  disooni'ses  of  both  with  evident  ai>- 
preciation.  He  has  seldom  written  with  a  more 
graphic  pen.  _ _ 

The  pastor  of  our  church  at  Deposit,  N.  Y., 
the  Rev.  S.  G.  Hopkins,  elsewhere  narrate’s  a 
very’  remarkable  case  of  conversion  w’hicli  re¬ 
cently’  occurred  in  his  parish.  As  will  be  dis¬ 
cerned,  he  has  given  it  with  brevity  and  re¬ 
serve,  the  endeavor  to  do  so  costing  him  sev¬ 
eral  re-writings.  He  could  easily,  he  informs 
us,  fill  a  iMtge  of  The  Evangelist  witli  the  re¬ 
markable  particulars.  It  is  a  most  true  and 
unadorned  account ;  indeed  the  half  is  not  told, 
save  the  happy  and  great  change  which  came 
to  this  man  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

One  of  the  best  women  that  our  city  knew 
passed  from  us  last  week,  when  Mis..  Fletcher 
Harper  breathed  her  last.  A  native  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  she  had  the  warm  tomiiei'ajuent  of  the 
Soutlv,  which  was  united  with  every  womanly’ 
gra(?e  and  a  beautiful  religious  character.  Full 
of  sympathy  for  those  of  her  sex  who  were 
poor  and  straggling,  she  provided  a  Seaside 
H('me,  at  which  y’oung  women  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  city  stores  and  sheps  might  find 
rest  and  refreshment  during  the  heat  of  Sum¬ 
mer.  But  this  was  only  cue  of  many  charities 
in  wliich  her  natural  kindness  of  heart  over- 
tlowed.  All  who  have  tiisted  the  sweetness  of 
that  gentle  sympathy,  will  cherish  her  memory 
with  grateful  affection ;  and  feeling  that  tlie 
world  is  made  poorer  by  her  de))arture  from  it, 
Avill  ask  the  privilege,  silently  and  unseen,  of 
casting  a  llower  upon  her  grave. 

That  stalwart  soldier  in  the  Lord’s  host. 
Rev.  L.  H.  Pease,  who  has  been  at  work  in  the 
Bethel  at  New  Orleans  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  reiiorts  oncoimiging  results  of  recent 
labors.  Commencing  with  the  Week  of  Pray’- 
er,  he  has  held  religions  services  every  even¬ 
ing  till  the  present  time,  as  the  result  of  Avhich 
he  has  received  about  120  new  members  into 
the  ehnroh,  which  he  styles  “  The  Brotlierlieod 
■of  the  Sea  and  Land.”  TJic  invaeliing  and 
much  of  the  other  labor  has  mainly  devolved 
iqion  him.  _ 

Revival  services  are  to  be  lield  ('very  niglit  in 
Mareii,  except  Mondays,  in  tiie  First  Union 
Presliyterian  Church,  in  East  8(lth  street.  Tlie 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Willnir  F.  Crafts,  cxju'cts  to 
be  as.rist('d  by  Drs.  John  Hall,  James  D.  Wil¬ 
son,  Henry  S.  Van  Dyke  jr.,  ,1.  NI.  Worridl,  S. 
M.  Hamilton,  Revs.  George  J.  Mingins,  S.  B. 
Rossiter,  and  James  A.  Hoadley.  In  addition 
to  the  evening  meeting,  which  will  usually  con¬ 
sist  of  a  praise  service,  a  short  sermon  and  an 
after-meeting,  then'  ai-e  to  be  afternoon  mt'et- 
ings  for  children  on  M'eilnesday  and  Friday. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Martin  of  this  eity,  is  annonnei'd 
to  begin  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  chapi'l  of 
tlie  Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary  (Prof.  West 
prineiiial)  on  Saturday  next.  His  theme  is  the 
“History  and  Growth  of  Man’s  Habitation.” 
Diagrams,  specimens,  views,  and  photographs 
will  come  freely  into  play  in  tlie  series  which 
will  continue  to  April  24th.  Beginning  at  2  P. 
M.,  and  lasting  an  liour,  these  jiopnlar  it'cdnres 
are  intended  especially,  though  not  exclusive¬ 
ly,  for  ladies.  Prof.  Martin  takes  to  science  as 
a  birth-riglit,  and  so  haiidh's  its  enigmas  as  to 
incH'ase  ratlier  than  diiiiinisli  faith  in  the  in- 
sjiircd  records.  The  chapel  is  at  14i»  Montague 
street.  _ _ 

The  students  of  Lane  Seminary’  rcec-ntly  pre¬ 
sented  their  beloved  and  admired  Prof.  Morris 
with  an  elegant  study  chair.  As  coming  from 
such  a  source,  it  is  an  intorestiini  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture,  but  it  bids  fair  to  achieve  a  history  and 
character  all  its  ow^^  On  occasion  it  broadens 
and  yields  into  a  couch,  inviting  to  pleasant 
and  significant  dreams.  Whether,  like  some 
beds,  there  is  mor«'  good  sleep  in  it  and  dreams 
than  can  ever  be  uot  out,  wc  cannot  say.  The 
reader  will  judge  by  turning  to  the  second 
IKige.  And  it  must  be  said  tliat  this  new  chair 
has  a  wortliy  rival  in  “T.  D.,”  who  follows  on 
the  same  topic,  and  also  to  edification. 

Tlie  following  very’  complimi'iitary  reference 
to  American  scholarsliip  is  from  a  review  of 
Dr.  Schaff’s  book  on  the  “Didaclu'”  in  the 
Church  Quarterly  Review  (London)  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  1880  (iiji.  484-486':  “It  is  the  most  com- 
I'leU'  edition  of  the  ‘Didaclu'*.’  There  is  no 
single  point  of  interest  which  lias  not  lieeii 
trt'atcd  in  tlic  amplest  way.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  ercditalile  coniributiuii  to  sacred  sdiolar- 
sliii)  tliat  has  come  to  ns  aeross  tlu*  Atlantic.” 
Scholars  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Schaff 
is  now  jireiiiiring  a  revised  aiul  enlarged  ('ditioii 
of  this  valuable  work. 

A  few  years  since  the  Congregational  Year 
Book  showed  a  small  falling  off  in  Church 
memliership.  The  year  I8sr,  shows  the  great¬ 
est  increase  in  members  of  any  year,  viz ;  17,- 
015,  the  total  membershiii  footing  up  nearly’  a 
million  and  a  qnai  t'’r.  The  number  of  eandi- 
dates  for  the  ministry  is  also  larger  than  for 
eighteen  years.  The  valiu*  of  Clinreh  projierty 
in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  nearly 
twenty-five  millions,  aiul  ovi’r  live  and  a  half 
millions  in  money  were  received  as  a  gilt. 
This  do(’s  not  se«'m  to  indicate  a  deeline.  Cop¬ 
ies  of  this  Annual  may  lx*  obtained  by  addif'ss- 
ing  the  Ib'V.  Henry  A.  Hazen,  Congregational 
House,  Boston,  Mass.  Price,  75  cents. 

Tlu’  Presbyterian  Temi>eranee  Institute  next 
Sabbatli  evening,  is  to  be  lu'ld  in  the  Central 
Presbytf'iian  Church  in  West  57th  street,  near 
Broadway.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  James  D. 
Wilson.  D.l).,  and  tlu'  Rev.  Hi'iiry  T.  MeEwf’ii, 
will  sjK'ak  on  the  “  Relation  of  the  drink  traffic 
to  tlie  lalior  iirolih'm.”  The  Rev.  W.  Y.  Brown, 
D.D.,  will  also  sjieak  on  “The  Temperance 
Centennial.”  _ 

The  Rev.  James  F.  M’Cnrdy,  Ph.D.,  has  just 
begun  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Stone  Foun¬ 
dation  at  Princeton  Tlieologieal  Seminary.  Tiie 
sclu'me  will  be  found  under  the  hea*!  of  notices, 
and  promises  much  of  interest.  Dr.  M ’Curdy 
is  one  of  our  rising  stiuh'iits  in  this  interesting 
and  important  dejiartment  of  iiuiniry’. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  at  Plymontli,  Ind., 
was  burned  on  Feb.  18th.  Tliere  was  a  loss  of 
S4(XKi,  and  no  insurance.  Just  now  many  of 
our  churches  are  in  use  almost  continuously’, 
and  the  danger  trom  fire  is  increa.sed. 

Among  the  recent  jiostal  curiosities,  were 
two  mailed  at  the  Chicago  postoffice.  One  was 
directed  to  Sente  josef,  Misiken  (St.  Joseph, 
Michigan  i,  and  the  other  to  Nuhafen,  Kt.  ( New 
Haven,  Conn.) _ 

At  the  recent  special  meeting  of  the  Synod  of 
Nebraska,  the  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Sexton,  jiastor 
of  tlie  Church  at  Seward,  Neb.,  was  chosen 
Synodical  Missionary.  An  excellent  selection 
this  for  an  important  post. 


NEW  ENGL.AND. 

SotiTH  Boston. — The  Fourth  CAw>’('/i.=»-'rhe  open¬ 
ing  services  of  the  now  complete  and  handsome 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  situated  in  Dorches¬ 
ter  strtHit  near  Broadway,  South  Boston,  occurred 
on  Sabbath  last,  Feb.  21st,  when  there  was  preaeh- 
ing  morning  and  evening  by  Dr.  David  R.  Frazer 
of  the  First  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  afternoon 
was  occupied  by  Sunday-soliool  and  Bible  classes, 
so  that  the  whole  day  may  he  said  to  have  b(M?ii  one 
of  activity  as  well  as'of  great  encouragement  to  the 
pastor,  Rev.  Andrew  Burrows,  and  his  people. 
And  spi'cial  sers’ieos  are  to  be  continued  up  to  and 
including  Friday  next,  according  to  the  following 
announcements  :  Monday  oveniiig,  sermon  by  Rev. 
Reuen  Thomas,  D.D.,  of  Brookline,  assisted  by 
tlie  pastor  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Sanderson;  Tuesday 
evening  addi’esscs  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  John 
L.  Scott  of  the  rresbyterian  church  in  East  Bos¬ 
ton,  Rev.  M.  E.  Wiiglit  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
South  Boston,  and  Rev.  Robert  Court,  D.D.,  of 
Lowell;  Thursday  evening,  addresses  by’ Rev.  V. 
A.  Lewis  of  the  Colutiibiis-aveiuie  Presliyterian 
Church,  Rev.  F.  £.  Clark  of  Phillips  Church,  South 
Boston,  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Spaulding  of  tlie  Baptist 
Churoh  ;  Friday  evening,  addresses  by  Rev.  C.  C. 
Wallace,  D.D.,  of  Newburyport,  Rev.  John  Hood 
of  the  United  Presbytoriaii  church,  Boston,  and 
Rev,  D.  B.  McLeod  of  Quincy  ;  Sunday,  Feb.  28tli, 
pleaching  in  the  morning  by  Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell, 
D,D.,  aiul  in  the  evening  by  the  pastor,  lU'v.  A. 
Burrows ;  Wednesday  evening,  March  3d,  the  com- 
iiiitU'c  oil  pew  rentals  will  dispose  of  pews  and  sit¬ 
tings,  oil  a  plan  wliich  will  then  be  present'd. 

BO.STON  PKEsnyxERY. — Rev.  Frt'd.  C.  Satire  was 
instullod  pastor  of  the  First  (German)  Cliurcli, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  Thursday’  evi'ning,  Feb.  18tii, 
by  a  contiiiission  of  Presbytery.  Tlie  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  G.  F.  W.  Hartniaii  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.  H. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace  of  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  proiKniiided  the  coiisiitutioiial  (luestions 
and  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Dr.  Court 
of  Lowell  gave  the  charge  to  the  pi'oplo.  Rev.  J, 
W.  Sanderson  of  Boston,  and  Rev.  Dr.  McAyril  of 
the  United  Presby’teriau  Cliureli,  Lawrence,  also 
took  part  in  the  exercises.  Mr.  Saure  receives  a 
hearty  woleotiie  among  this  people,  wliere  a  wide 
door  of  usefulness  is  open  to  liim. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City — The  former  Carmine-street 
Church. — Tlie  following,  relative  to  the  (orniation 
of  this  cliureh,  is  taken  from  a  private  note  dated 
Feb.  15,  from  the  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Wickliani,  D.D., 
now  of  Maiieliester,  Vt.  He  writes  to  the  Rev. 
William  Hall :  “  I  was  present  at  tlie  religious  ser¬ 
vice  in  Ai>ollo  Hall  in  Bleecker  street,  wlien,  afti’r 
a  sermon  liy  Dr.  Spring,  he  organizoil  the  cliureh 
now  worsliii'jiing  in  Forty-second  street,  and  set 
apart  as  its  elders  Mr.  William  Torrey  and  my  fa¬ 
ther.  For  a  time  Rev.  Ebeinizer  Mason  was  the 
preacher,  but  Mr.  Downer  was  the  first  pastor. 
My  father  was  a  deacon  in  the  Wall-street  Church, 
but  not  an  elder.  He  iit'canie  an  elder  under  the 
ministry  id’  Dr.  Periiie  in  Spring  street,  wlio  was 
succeeded  tliero  l>y  Dr.  Cox,  afterwards  pastor  of 
tlio  Laiglit-strt'ot  Presbyterian  Churcii.  It  is  soine- 
wtiat  reniarkal  le  tiiat  two  of  the  seven  elders  wlio 
constitiile.i  tlie  Session  of  tlie  Canniiie-street 
Cluircli  under  tlie  iniiiistry  of  Mr.  Downer,  slionld 
be  still  vigorous  octogenarians,  viz :  Mr.  Torrey 
and  Mr.  Hurry.  Some  two  or  tliree  yi'iirs  ago  I 
occupied  a  si'ai  in  a  car  witli  tlie  latter,  while  jour¬ 
neying  North,  and  svitli  the  former  I  have  liad 
some  eorrespondence  since.  I  am  nearly  a  year 
his  senior — liorn  .Vpril  4,  1707.  If  not  perniitied 
to  meet  again  hero,  wo  will  anticipate  a  blessed 
meeting  I're  long  where  deiu'  Cliristian  friends  have 
gone  before  us — in  the  liouse  of  many  mansions, 
whore  our  Blessed  Lord  lias  a  place  prepared  foi 
all  that  love  Him.  P.  S.— Of  the  class  of  1815, 
Yale  College,  numbering  seventy,  I  am  the  only- 
survivor.  John  Hastings  of  the  same  class  passed 
away  within  a  iiionth,  aged  04.  There  is  one  sur¬ 
vivor  of  tlio  class  of  l'd3 — the  Rev.  David  L. 
Ilniin,  a  retired  Presbyterian  minister,  aged  06, 
living  ill  Buffalo,  N.  Y.”  By  way  of  completing  the 
aiiovo,  wo  are  in  receipt  of  a  note  from  the  vener¬ 
able  Cariniiie-strcet  older,  William  Torrey,  dated 
Manchester,  N.  J.,  Feb.  12,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  says  “  Our  ‘  Baruiibas,  the  Son  of  Consolation,’ 
was  William  Hall,  whom  I  still  reniember  with  Uie 
Avariiiest  affection.  All  tlie  beloved  ineinbers  of 
that  Church  Session  aie  now  doubtless  with  their 
beloved  Lord  and  Muster,  except  Mr.  Wui.  Hurry 
and  the  writer,  and  we  ere  long  will  be  pluniiiig 
our  wings  and  fly  away.”  Mr.  Torrey  will  be 
eiglity-eiglit  in  May  next.  . 

Cami'UELL. — Rev.  George  R.  Smith,  for  a  time 
piineipAl  of  the  Canandaigua  Academy,  has  ac- 
ei'ptetl  a  call  to  the  pastorale  of  this  church. 

Ovid. — Rev.  II,  W.  Torrence  having  been  pastor 
of  this  eliurcli  fifteen  years,  di'livi'red  an  inli'rest- 
ing  sermon  in  review  of  this  i>eriod  on  Feb.  14th. 
He  is  now  one  of  the  senior  pastors  of  Central 
New  York,  and  he  well  holds  one  of  the  line  of 
Presbyterian  forts  extending  right  through  the 
beautiful  county  of  Sc'iieca,  Ironi  north  to  south. 
It  is  always  well  to  exalt  the  work  and  worth  of 
the  local  church.  The  real  importance  of  such 
work,  and  its  constant  pushing  and  success,  are 
apt  to  bo  overlooked.  The  Ovid  pastor  has  our 
congratulations  and  prayers  for  his  contimnjd 
health  and  8(tccess  for  fifteen  years  to  eonie.  May 
he  see  the  end  of  tiie  eenlury,  the  good  hand  of 
God  with  liim  and  his  people  the  while  ! 

Rochester. — The  revival  meetings  under  Mr. 
Davidson  were  continued  with  growing  interest 
and  miinbers  in  the  Brick  Churcii  last  week,  and 
are  this  week  transferred  to  the  Central.  Services 
ar((  helil  afternoons  and  evenings.  The  preaching 
has  thus  far  been  mostly  to  the  church.  Last  Sab- 
)mth  evening,  “The  Worth  of  the  Soul”  was  Mr. 
Davidson’s  subject,  and  at  the  close  of  tbe  sermon 
some  fifty’  or  more  persons  rose  for  prayers. 

North  Bergen. — Rev.  L.  C.  Rutter  having  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  this  church,  will  soon  be  in.stalled. 
He  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  recently  seven¬ 
teen  to  memVjersliip. 

Buffalo. — The  Christian  Conference  of  Buffalo 
held  its  .si'cond  irn’etiiig  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  18, 
ill  the  Licderlafel  Hall,  and  was  addre.sscd  liy  Rev. 
Dr.  (iordon,  late  of  Wasliington-street  Baptist 
Cliureh,  l>y  Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell  of  the  First  Church 
(who,  liy  the  way,  has  concluded  not  to  go  to 
Wasliingtoii),  and  liy  Mr.  E.  L.  Hedslruin.  The 
one  object  upon  which  it  is  hoped  by  this  move¬ 
ment  to  bring  to  bear  the  coniliiiicd  liiHueiice  of 
all  the  churches  and  all  good  eitizc'ns,  is  that  of 
securing  obedience  to  the  laws.  It  would  be  im- 
praeticable  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  prohibition,  or  so-called  “  non¬ 
partisan  leagues,”  or  strict  Sabbath  regulations, 
'lo  air  any  of  th(’se  things  would  be  to  divide  and 
greatly  to  weaken  the  Conference,  If  not  to  break 
it  up.  But  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws,  is  a 
thing  on  which  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Ba)!- 
tists,  High  Cliureh  iicople.  Low  Churcii  pcojde, 
Prohibitionists,  anti  -  Prohibitionists,  Leaguers, 
Sabbatarians,  and  non-Sabbatariaiis  can  unite. 
Bislioii  Co.xe  is  very  heartily  engaged  in  thi.s  move- 
nieiit.  .\t  the  next  meeting  the  subject  to  bo  dis¬ 
cussed  is  gaiidiling  in  all  its  phases. 

The  First  Church  matter  drags  itself  painfully 
along.  Last  week  it  was  before  Judge  Ifi’ekwitli 
in  tlie  Superior  Court,  tlu*  parties  opposed  to  sell¬ 
ing  out  tlie  preperly  on  the  old  historic  site  en- 
(b’avoring  to  show,  through  their  counsel.  Judge 
Humphrey,  that  tin*  sale  slioiihl  not  be  peniiitted. 
Mr.  Speiieer  Clinton,  a  son  of  the  late  Judge  Clin¬ 
ton,  appeared  as  eoiin.sel  for  the  other  party. 
Testimony  was  taken  about  the  action  and  the 
powers  of  Presbytery  in  the  case,  alioiit  the  jiro- 
(■•'ediiigs  of  the  iiieelirig  in  which  a  niajority  vote 
for  .selling  was  obtained,  and  about  the  comfort 
and  coiivenii'iict'  of  tlio  present  cliurcli.  The 
whole  controversy  is  most  iiiiliap[iy  in  its  inllii- 
ence  upon  tlie  prosperity  of  tlu*  church.  Many  of 
tlio.se  who  are  outside  the  conflict,  are  impressed 
with  the  views  lately  exiiresscd  with  niiich  force 
by  the  pastor,  which  contemplate  a  new  and  noble 
church  on  the  present  site,  at  “the  meeting  of  the 
ways,”  with  a  well  pl.arined  and  z<*alous  mission¬ 
ary  work  for  the  large  numbers  which  might  there 
be  so  easily  reached. 

Westminster  Church,  long  famous  for  its  beauti¬ 
ful  music,  lias  lately  secured  in  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Luther  of  New  York  a  gr(*at  trt*asiire  for  its  fine 
‘luartet.  One  hapjiy*  circuriistaiice  about  the 
music  of  this  church  is  that  it  is  under  Christian 
management,  and  so  is  brouglit  conliiiually  into 
perfect  harmony  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
the  pa.stor,  who  has  given  mneli  thought  to  the 
suliject  of  church  niu.sic  and  hyninology.  A  con¬ 
cert  given  by  the  clioir  in  the  (diiirch  oil  the  11th 
inst.,  in  connection  with  a  sale  of  fancy  goods  by 
the  ladies  of  tlie  congregation,  affonled  a  rare 
treat  to  the  lovers  of  music  in  th6  city,  and  was 
higlily  remunerative  as  well. 

Niagara  Falls. — The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  place  has  recently  had  built  a  $2(X)0  organ, 
the  opening  recital  witli  which  was  given  by  the 
well  known  organist,  Kaffenberger  of  Buffalo. 
Brother  Stowlts  and  his  people  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated. 

PoRTViLLE.— Tlie  church  of  this  place  has  offer¬ 
ed  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke.  Mr. 
Clarke  has  not  yet  accepted. 

Lanca.ster. — The  meetings  for  social  worship 
in  this  church  have  been  (juiie  encouraging  of  late 
for  the  increased  warmth  and  freedom  that  have 
prevailed.  On  the  18tli  the  pa.stor  received  the 
usual  annual  visit  of  his  people,  who  made  bis 
house  glad  not  less  by  their  liberality  than  by 
their  khid  and  loving  words  and  bearing. 


Vernon  Centre.  —  The  Presbyterian  church 
here  (Rev.  Stanley  B.  Roberts  pastor)  was  duly 
dedicated  according  to  arrangements  on  Tuesday, 
Feb.  16th — the  sermon  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Porter  of  Ge¬ 
neva  Presbytery’.  The  dedicatory  prayer  was  by 
Rev.  E.  H.  Payson.  The  services  were  at  10:30 
A.  M.,  thus  appropriating  the  best  midw(*ek  hours 
to  a  religious  purpose.  The  example  is  a  good 
one  in  that  It  serves  to  exalt  the  things  of  religion 
in  the  puiilic  estimate.  Ordinary  secularities  mayr 
well  wait  upon  so  important  a  tVaiisaction  as  the 
dedication  of  a  church.  It  should  be  said  that  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  McClenthen  also  took  part,  reading  the 
Scriptures.  Services  were  continued  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  when,  after  an  anthem  and  Scripture  and 
prayer  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Viele,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Dicken¬ 
son  gave  an  address  on  “  The  Church  and  the  In¬ 
dividual,”  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Taylor  .spoko  on  “The 
True  Glory  of  God’s  House,”  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Jessup  on  the  e(iually  pertinent  tlienie  “  The 
Church  and  Society.”  These  pat  addresses  were 
interspersed  with  fine  singing,  and  thus  a  day  to 
be  marked  with  a  white  stone  in  that  fine  rural 
community,  was  fitly’  ended.  Pastor  and  eongro 
gation  arc  to  be  congratulated,  and  also  the  build¬ 
ing  committee,  Messrs.  H.  D.  Mason,  W.S.  Youngs, 
and  E.  J.  Norton.  The  following  named  are  the 
elders  of  this  ehurcli :  C.  A.  Ball,  J.  V.  Comstock, 
Rev.  G.  C.  Judson,  S.  D.  Norton,  E.  B.  Smith,  and 
W.  S.  Youngs. 

Auburn. — The  Westminster  Church  of  Auburn 
lins  just  closed  a  special  meeting  in  which  twenty’- 
six  persons  were  converted.  This  church  is  still 
(luite  young.  It  was  organized  only  three  and 
one-half  months  ago,  yet  it  now  has  about  fifty 
memliors,  and  will  doubtless  receive  twfity  or 
twenty-live  more  at  next  ci^niniunion  scas’.'ii.  It 
has  a  neat  and  convenient  brick  liouse  of  worship, 
which  was  built  for  it  by  the  members  of  the  four 
Presbyterian  churches  of  tlie  t*ity,  aided  by  some 
other  wealthy  and  generous  individuals.  The 
propi'rty  of  tlie  cluireli  is  valued  at  about  86000. 
This  cliureh  lias  just  now  callc'd  a  pastor  at  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  81000  per  aiiiiuni.  About  lialf  of  this  sum 
is  raised  in  the  ehureb  itself ;  tlie ot!i(*r  half  comes 
from  the  other  churches  and  two  or  thrc'e  wealthy 
individuals.  The  pastor-elect  is  the  Rev.  .A.  S. 
Hughey*,  the  young  man  through  who.se  efforts- 
largely  the  ehurcli  was  organized.  The  outlook 
for  this  enterprise  is  very  encouraging. 

Presbytery  OF  Champlain. — The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cliainplain  at  Malone, 
Feb.  16  and  17,  was  one  of  its  best  conductiKl  and 
most  encouraging  mootings.  It  gave  the  writer, 
who  was  born  and  iired  witliin  its  bounds,  and  for 
the  first  twenty  years  of  his  ministry  a  member  of 
the  body,  but  who  lias  been  absent  for  nearly  the 
same  period,  the  means  of  mding  the  growth  of 
the  body.  Though  like  all  frontier  bodies  subject 
in  its  membership  to  greater  changes  than  the 
more  central  ones,  the  body  lias  made  marked 
progn'ss  in  these  last  y’ears.  This  is  seen  in  the 
iiuiiiber  and  strength,  too,  of  both  its  ministers 
and  churches,  in  its  better  organization  for  the 
work  entrnsUHi  to  it,  and  in  the  more  prompt  and 
ellicient  tran.saction  of  the  Presbyterial  business  of 
the  annual  st'ssion.  The  reports  trom  the  church¬ 
es  were  full,  hopeful,  and  inspiriting.  Nearly  half 
of  them  liave  exporieneed,  or  are  now  under  re¬ 
viving  inlliR'iiccs,  some  of  tlu'iu,  like  JIalone  and 
Beokniantown,  of  marked  power.  The  eau-ses  of 
the  Boards  of  the  Cliureh  were  all  and  ably’  pre¬ 
sented.  The  blanks  in  the  statistical  colunins  are 
much  loss  than  years  ago,  and  the  (‘ontributions 
larger  and  more  regular,  showing  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  ('xtension  of  the  Cliureh  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  building  up  the  local  body  of  (*aeh  mem¬ 
ber.  The  overt  lire  n'spi'cting  change  in  the  term 
of  the  oHiee  of  tin*  di'acon,  making  it  like  that  of 
the  elder,  was  answert'd  in  the  allirniiitive.  Also 
the  delivernnee  of  the  Assembly,  eiK'onraging  the 
I'oriiiatioii  of  women’s  missionary  societies  in  the 
ehnrehes.  Rev.  Bri'threii  Gamble  of  Plattsburgh 
and  Sargent  of  Peru,  were  chosen  coniniissionera 
to  tlie  GeiK'ral  As.seiiibly,  and  Elders  Morse  of  Ess- 
sex  and  Kirby  of  Beekniaiitown.  The  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  is  to  be  held  at  Chazy, 
in  June.  A.  D.  B. 

Camden. — The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  E.  N. 
Manley,  for  so  many  years  the  Ix'loved,  laborious, 
and  successful  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Cam¬ 
den,  is  announced,  and  has  liei'ii  accepted  by  the 
church  as  a  .steji  nec(*.ssitiited  liy  his  condition  of 
health,  and  in  order  to  his  ontin*  ci'ssalion  from 
labor  and  care  for  the  prt'sent.  This  was  done  at 
a  society  meeting  held  on  Fell.  5tb.  called  to  order 
i>y  the  oh*rk  of  Session,  George  H.  Smith,  W.  C. 
Stone  acting  as  chairman.  .After  prayer  by’  Mr. 
Robert  McIntosh,  the  business  of  the  occasion 
was  taken  up.  The  pastor  made  a  statement  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  step  now  projiosed,  and  conclud¬ 
ed  by  r(*ading  Ids  resignation,  as  follows  : 

My  Dear  People:  Mort'tlian  eiglit(*en.v<*arsag(> 
I  came  among  you,  a  convalescent  invalid.  Non© 
of  the  time  physically  robust,  I  have  twice  been 
laid  aside  from  work  by  sickii(.*ss,  for  three  months 
tog(*ther ;  and  twice  have  souglit  relief  in  a  change 
of  Held.  But  under  Providence  —  through  your 
generous  forbearance  and  earnest  hopefulness, 
with  kindly  preference  unaninionsly  expri'.ssed — I 
have  continued  your  pa.stor  all  these,  too  few, 
years  of  working  and  waiting,  loss  and  gain,  sun¬ 
shine  and  sliadow— a  representative  eartlily  life. 
It  must  have  Ijeeii  evident  to  yon  since  niy  illness 
of  more  than  a  year  ago,  that  a  change  in  the 
pastorate  is  at  hand.  A'our  reiiresontatives  have 
been  with  me  looking  for  the  Lord’s  lime  and 
way  for  il.  It  lias  come.  The  aggravation  of  my 
ebronie  infirmities  )jy  the  late  full  (from  a  slip  on 
the  iey  sidewalk),  liecomes  the  occasion  of  my  now 
asking  your  unaiiiiiious  coneurreiiee  with  me  in 
re<iuesting  Presbytery  at  its  next  stated  meeting, 
on  April  12th,  to  (lissolvetho  relation  it  constitute 
between  us.  This  necessary  change  falls  on  a  time 
in  several  respects  very  favoralile :  The  Winter 
elections  of  society,  Sunday-school  and  ruling 
elders  all  dul.y  passt'd,  you  are  well  organized  for 
work,  harmonious,  free  from  debt,  and  not  without 
a  measure  of  spiritual  (luickening — an  earnest  of 
what  awaits  your  eariie.st  seeking— looking  hope¬ 
fully  towards  Spring  with  its  natural  readjustments- 
in  things  spiritual  as  well  us  temporal.  What 
about  myself  'i  I  will  not  murmur  to  h(*ar  the 
Master  say  “Come  ye  yourself  apart,  into  (.some) 
desert  place  and  rest  awhile.”  Giice  He  gave  me 
work  after  such  rest.  Ma.v  be  He  will,  a  little, 
once  more.  His  will  be  done.  Comniittiiig  you 
with  myself  to  care  and  the  comfort  of  the 
Spirit,  I  remain,  Inth  grateful  memorit's  and  good 
hope,  faithfully,  your  unworthy  pastor, 

Uamden,  Feb.  12,  1886.  E.  N.  Manley. 

Tlie  vote  to  accept  the  r<*signntioii  thus  frankly 
urged,  was  unanimous ;  and  liereiipon  a  committee 
repH'sentiiig  the  elders  and  trustees  reported  a 
minute  to  this  purport,  and  at  the  same  time  cx- 
[iressive  of  their  own  and  the  general  regard  and 
love  for  Mr.  Manley,  and  their  appreciation  of  ids 
faithful  labors  among  them,  and  sincere  sympathy 
for  him  on  account  of  ids  infirm  health,  adding  the 
hope  that  a  season  of  rest  may  restore  him  to 
wonted  health  and  vigor.  The  pulpit,  it  is  expect¬ 
ed,  will  lieeonie  vacant  in  April.  A  local  paper 
referring  to  this  action,  gives  expression  to  the 
general  feeling  in  Camden,  as  follows:  “In  hie 
long  residence  here,  Mr.  Manley  has  endeared  him¬ 
self  to  the  entire  community,  and  people  of  all  de¬ 
nominations.  as  well  as  his  own,  regret  e.xeeedlngly 
the  necessity  of  his  retirement.  However  sucee8.s- 
ful  ttie  chureli  may  lie  in  8<*curing  a  pastor,  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  a  new  comer  can  obtain  the 
same  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
community,  as  well  as  a  host  of  friends  el.sewhere, 
will  join  with  us  in  wi.shing  Mr.  Manley  speedy 
restoration  to  health  and  strength,  and  after  a  sea¬ 
son  of  rest,  such  a  Held  of  lalior  as  lie  may  feel 
able  to  occupy.  We  understand  he  has  no  phins 
for  tbe  future,  but  as  his  home  is  here,  he  will 
proijably  remain  in  Camden  for  a  time  at  least.” 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Wantage. — The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Wantag**,  at  Beernerville,  N.  J.,  (Rev.  C.  P.  Glover 
pastor  I  is  enjoying  a  blessed  work  of  grace.  The 
last  report  staled  that  about  fifty  were  deeply  in¬ 
terested  for  their  .salvation,  twenty-four  of  whom 
had  alioiuly  united  with  the  church.  In  1881  this, 
church  gathered  in  fifty’  during  a  revival. 

Bloomfield.— The  discovery  was  made  on  Feb. 
16lh  that  thievc's  liad  entered  and  ransacked  both 
tlie  Westminster  Presbyterian  and  the  Methodist 
eliiirclies  during  the  previous  (Monday)  night. 
The  liurglars  in  both  instances  effected  an  ('iitrance 
by  lireaking  a  window,  and  were  evidently  alter 
the  church  plate.  Fortunately  in  iieitlier  'of  the 
cliiirelies  is  the  communion  service  plate  kept  in 
the  church,  and  after  ransacking  the  premises, 
the  thieves  were  oiiliged  to  depart  without  having 
secured  anything  of  value. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Troy. — The  Pn'sbyterian  church  of  Troy,  Pa., 
proposes  to  build  for  the  use  of  its  excellent  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  G.  P.  Sewull,  a  manse  to  co.st  about  $3(X)0. 
Most  of  the  needed  amount  is  already  8ub8ci*ibed, 
and  the  building  will  be  commenced  in  the  early 
Spring. 

OHIO. 

Millersborg.— The  Rev.  J.  G.  Schaeffer,  late  of 
Millersburg,  Ohio,  has  removed  to  Almond.  .Alle¬ 
gany  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  may  be  addressed. 

Cleveland. — Tlie  address  of  Rev.  P.  F.  Sut- 
ph<  n,  late  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  is  now  70  Kinsman 
street,  Cleveland,  O.  Mr.  Sutphen’s  correspond¬ 
ents  will  please  note. 

MICHIGAN. 

Menominee. — The  Rev.  W.  W.  Macomber,  who 
has  been  in  Chicago  for  some  time  past,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  unanimous  call  to  this  churcii,  and  has 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  pastor. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Oshkosh. — Dear  Evangelist :  The  5th  and  7th  of 
Februarj-  may  be  named  as  red  letter  days  in  the 
life  of  our  church.  The  evening  of  the 5th  brought 
the  installation  of  our  pastor,  the  Eev.  J.  W.  Mc- 
Nary.  The  installation  sermon  was  by  the  Rev. 

J.  P.  Hale  of  Fond  du  Lac,  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  and  the  sermon  was  worthy  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  Chapin  of  Neenah,  the  nestor  of  our 
Presbytery,  and  was  very  impres.sive;  and  the 
charge  to  the  people  was  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Brown 
of  Omro.  This  was  unique,  by  far  the  best  of  the 
kind  the  writer  has  been  pri^leged  to  listen  to : 
bristling  all  over  with  points,  well  taken  and  ad¬ 
mirably  put ;  lighted  up  with  a  wit  quaint,  home¬ 
ly,  yet  eminently  wholesome ;  urged  with  an  earn¬ 
estness  reaching  up  into  eloquence.  Brother 
Brown  should  be  made  chief  of  the  ordnance  de¬ 
partment  of  our  Church,  for  never  were  better  am¬ 
munition  put  into  a  charge.  On  the  following 
Sabbath  (the  7th)  came  the  consummation  of  the 
union  of  the  two  churches.  The  attendance  was 
large,  the  services  simple,  yet  most  solemn  and 
impressive.  The  ranks  of  the  old  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  were  reenforced  by  61  additions,  46 
from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  (which  came 
in  a  body  with  their  pastor),  3  from  other  churches 
by  letter,  and  12  upon  confession  of  their  faith — a 
goodly  portion  of  these  young  men.  Thus  the 
tides  are  rising;  and  may  they  continue  to  rise, 
like  the  waters  of  the  mystic  river  which  the 
Prophet  saw  in  vision  issuing  from  under  the 
threshold  of  the  Temple  of  God.  j.  p.  R. 

NEBRASKA. 

Oakdale. — Our  church  and  the  Presbyterian 
Academy  here,  both  under  the  care  of  our  good 
bishop,  the  Rev.  H.  Wilson,  are  in  a  growing  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  town  is  altogether  an  inviting  one. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Hartford  Seminary. — Dr.  T7iompson  an  Octo¬ 
genarian.— Dn.  H.  M.  Field:  Dear. Sir,  You  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  your  old  friend.  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Thompson,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  was  made  the 
victim  of  a  complete  surprise  Feb.  17th,  the  eigh¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  He  was  called  out 
of  town  by  his  friends.  On  his  return  to  his  room 
in  Hosmer  Hall  in  the  evening,  he  found  there,  to 
his  great  surprise,  his  two  daughters  with  other 
family  friends ;  after  a  brief  interview  there  was  a 
call  for  him  at  the  reception-room,  where  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  and  their  families  were  waiting  to  receive 
him  ;  soon  in  came  the  students,  then  the  trustees 
of  the  Seminary  and  the  alumni  in  the  vicinity, 
with  their  wives.  After  a  season  of  sociability 
and  congratulations,  the  doors  to  the  adjoining 
chapel  were  opened.  There  the  assembly  gather¬ 
ed.  After  appropriate  religious  services  accom¬ 
panied  with  fine  music,  an  address  was  made  by 
Mr.  George  M.  Hewitt  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
by  Eev.  J.  H.  Goodell  on  the  part  of  the  alumni, 
by  Eev.  Dr.  M.  B.  Riddle  on  the  part  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty.  Letters  were  read  from  Rev.  Dr.  G.  L. 
Walker,  Dr.  Thompson’s  pastor ;  from  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  B.  Webb,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Eev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson  followed,  saying  his 
brother  had  been  taken  by  true  Pauline  guile  in  a 
complete  surprise,  and  he  closed  by  a  greater  sur¬ 
prise — the  announcement  of  a  gift  of  $10,000  to 
the  Seminary  to  constitute  a  William  Thompson 
fellowship.  Prof.  L.  Pratt  next  followed  with  a 
brief  address  and  the  presentation  of  a  purse  of 
eighty  goid  dollars  to  Dr.  Thompson,  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  it  would  have  been  more  if  he  had 
been  older.  The  audience,  leci  by  the  organ,  then 
united  in  singing  with  marked  animation  the 
hymn  “How  firm  a  foundation.”  At  the  clo.se  the 
doors  were  opened  to  another  adjoining  room. 
Here  was  displayed  a  long  table  decorated  with 
flowers,  inwrought  with  them  “  W.  T.,  Io06 — 1886,” 
and  laden  with  a  rich  entertainment.  At  the  head  j 
of  the  table  was  an  elegant  mahogany  easy-chair, 
the  gift  of  the  senior  class  to  Dr.  Thompson.  Af¬ 
ter  partaking  of  the  refreshments  and  enjoying  a 
further  season  of  sociability,  the  friends  gradual¬ 
ly  took  leave  of  the  Doctor  and  withdrew,  all  feel¬ 
ing  it  to  have  been  in  its  results  a  happy  success. 

H. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  Bed  ford-avenue  Reform¬ 
ed  (Dutch)  Church — formerly  for  long  Dr.  Elbert 
S.  Porter’s — is  prospering  under  its  present  pastor. 
Dr.  Terhune.  Nt«rly  all  the  pews  are  rented,  ami 
the  church  roll  is  constantly  receiving  now  names. 
Pastor  and  people  are  very  united,  and  the  church 
is  active  in  all  departments. 

CUMBERL.4ND  PRESBYTERIAN. 

St.  Lons. — Rev.  W.  H.  Black  has  adopted  the 
plan  of  having  an  inquiry  meeting  at  each  ordinary 
Sabbath  evening  service.  The  St.  Louis  Ob.server 
says;  “ The  result  in  the  Lucas  Avenue  Church  is 
good.  There  are  several  inquirers  at  each  service. 
’The  congregation  enjoys  it.  and  sinners  are  con- 
verte<l.  'i’he  effect  on  the  attendance  is  vciy  mark¬ 
ed.  Let  other  pastors  try  it.” 

Evansville,  Ind. — A  three  weeks’  mee':ing  has 
resulted  in  forty-five  conversions.  Thus  far  thirty- 
three  have  uniteil  with  the  Cumberland  Church. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 
Columbia,  S.  C. — This  place  has  now  a  second 
Presbyterian  church.  At  any  rate,  a  commission 
of  Presbyter}"  was  directed  to  orgardze  a  church  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  that  city  on  Sunday, 
Feb.  21. 

Geneva,  Ala. — A  short  meeting  has  just  closed 
in  the  town  of  Geneva  conducted  by  Rev.  C.  M. 
Shepperson,  D.D.,  of  near  Louisville,  Ala  The 
Presbyterians  have  no  house  of  worship  yet,  but 
they  have  secured  one  of  the  finest  lots  in  town, 
and  have  now  in  hand  about  $800  of  available 
means.  A  young  minister  (says  a  paper  of  the 
Southern  Church)  would  do  well  to  corre.spond 
with  the  Session,  as  they  are  yet  without  a  pastor. 

WooDViLLE. — This  West  Virginia  town  has  a 
new  church  of  thirteen  members.  Dr.  James  F. 
Hartmann  and  Mr.  Charles  D.  Hardman  have  just 
been  ordained  as  luling  elders. 

Centreville.— Rev.  M.  H.  Bittinger  was  assist¬ 
ed  in  a  meeting  of  two  weeks’ continuance  by  Rev. 
C.  M.  Howard,  the  evangelist.  This  place  is  also 
in  W’est  Virginia,  Monroe  county.  About  thirty 
of  those  who  have  made  a  profession  of  religion 
will  join  the  Presb}’terian  church,  the  rest  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  churches.  ^ 

Petersburg,  Va. — Twelve  persons  have  been 
added  to  the  Tabb-street  Church,  and  nine  to  the 
Second  Presbjterian  Church,  mostly  on  examina¬ 
tion. 

Warrenton,  Va.— Rev.  W.  H.  Robertson  writes : 
Twenty  have  been  added  to  the  church,  and  a 
young  people’s  prayer-meeting  organized,  which 
bids  fair  to  yield  precious  fruit. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Clergy  House. — That  was  a  nice  donation  of 
Mis.-i  Wolfe :  $75,600  for  a  clergy  house  for  the 
comfort  ami  convenience  of  Episcopalian  minis¬ 
ters.  Thus  remarking,  the  Jewish  Messenger  pro- 
cee<ls  to  “covet  ”  :  “  Could  some  benevolent  Israel¬ 
ite  have  thought  of  a  similar  gift  for  the  Hebrew 
clergy,  yet  hi'sitated  because  so  many  non-con¬ 
necting  rooms  might  have  been  requirwl,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  house  committee  might  have  had  an  ex¬ 
acting  time  in  suiting  all  religious  tastes  ?  Then 
the  suggestion  of  heaiiquarters  for  our  rabbis 
might  lead  some  unfriendly  editor  to  suppose  that 
this  is  the  entering  wedge  for  a  chief  rabbi,  and 
that  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  rabbinical  house¬ 
warming,  notice  to  quit  would  be  served  upon  the 
inmates,  so  that  the  Hebrew  primate  could  be  suit¬ 
ably  domiciled.  Probably  it  may  l)e  well  for  the 
intending  philanthropist  to  defer  his  princely  gift.” 

A  Boston  Boy. — The  Boston  correspondent  of 
the  Hartfonl  Couraut  writes :  “  Rev.  Abbott  E. 
Kittredgc,  the  clergyman  who  is  making  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  by  his  attack  on  the  men  who  vio¬ 
late  law  in  that  city,  is  of  Boston  birth.  He  be¬ 
longs  to  one  of  our  old  and  well  known  ‘orthodox  ’ 
families,  and  his  first  settlement  was  in  Charles¬ 
town,  now  a  part  of  our  city.  He  is  small  of 
stature  for  an  athlete,  but  has  taken  a  plucky  stand 
in  dealing  with  public  abuses.  His  speech  is 


fluke  hooks  in  upon  a  “Thus  saith  the  Lord.”  | 
Mr.  Moody  is  sturdily  built  in  body  and  mind,  i 
His  perception  is  keen,  his  knowledge  of  human  i 
nature  profound,  his  interpretation  of  Scripture 
ingenious,  original,  and  generally  correct.  In  i 
theology  he  seems  to  be  an  eclectic,  whereas  we 
know  what  he  ought  to  be.  He  is  wonderfully  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Bible.  He  exalts  it,  takes  it  as  we 
Presbyterians  do.  Flood,  Jonah,  and  all ;  says  God 
could  just  as  easily  have  “  prepared  a  great  flsh  ” 
to  swallow  the  crew,  ship  and  all,  as  Jonah  alone. 
He  wants  no  Jehudi’s  penknife  on  his  Bible.  His 
motto  is  all  or  none.  So  with  sin.  Give  up  all, 
and  at  once.  No  half-way  measures.  He  made  Dr. 
E.  M.  Richardson  grin  at  (Methodist)  Brother 
Steel’s  expense,  by  saying  he  believed  in  election 
and  free  agency  both ;  but  when  he  put  on  the 
limitations,  the  latter  returned  the  smile.  He  is  a 
staunch  advocate  of  expository  preaching,  as 
opposed  to  the  more  common  or  more  popular,  the 
textual  or  topical.  Long  and  lovingly  has  he 
dwelt  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord — aye,  in  the  very 
penetralia.  Above  all  things  else  he  has  consecra¬ 
tion,  unction.  We  think  we  have  the  great  secret 
of  his  success.  It  is  set  forth  thus  in  Zechariah  iv. 
11:  “Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord.”  W.  G.  R. 

A  Straying  Flood. — The  Boston  Christian  Re¬ 
gister  (Unitarian)  of  Feb.  18  says :  “The  flood  at 
Gloucester  last  Sunday  made  a  serious  mistake. 
Instead  of  pouring  into  the  Baptist  church,  w’here 
it  might  have  been  utilized,  or  pouring  into  the  Or¬ 
thodox  church  and  lowering  the  temperature  of  its 
theology,  it  made  its  way  into  the  vestry  of  the 
Unitarian  church,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  four 
feet.  A  steam  fire-engine  was  necessary  in  the 
afternoon  to  expel  it.” 

A  Service  for  Mothers  with  Babies.— “A 
good  many  women,”  says  Mr.  Moody,  “stay  away 
from  church  to  take  care  of  babies  ” ;  and  he  asked 
his  ministerial  auditors  recently,  at  a  lecture  he 
gave  them,  “  Why  can’t  you  have  a  special  service 
for  mothers  with  their  babies?  Mr.  Sankey  and  I 
did,  once.  The  only  ticket  for  admission  was  that 
every  woman  must  have  a  baby  in  her  arms.  I 
never  saw  so  many  babies  in  my  life.  They  didn’t 
bother  us  mucli.  "if  a  baby  cries,  the  preacher  has 
a  stronger  voice;  and  he  can  pitch  it  higher,  and 
drown  the  baby's  noise.  A  woman  with  a  liaby 
came  to  a  meeting  in  England.  The  baby,  after  a 
short  time,  began  to  cry.  The  men  looked  daggei-s 
at  the  poor  woman  ;  and  as  she  had  a  good  seat, 
some  of  them  began  elbowing  up,  trying  to  get 
nearer.  The  woman  was  getting  nervous  and 
ready  to  leave ;  but  I  called  out  to  her  ‘  Don’t  you 
go.  Hold  the  fort.’  And  she  did.  That  woman 
was  converted ;  and  whileshe  went  into  the  impiiry- 
room,  a  big-hearted,  broad-shouldered  man  w’alked 
up  and  down  the  aisle,  taking  care  of  that  baby.” 

Pastor  Maklino’s  Explanation. —Things  mix¬ 
ed,  unpleasant,  perhaps  untoward,  will  occur  in 
the  experience  of  the  best,  the  most  wary  and 
conscientious  of  ministers.  Thus  it  has  just  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  that  the  excellent 
and  wise  pastor  of  the  Fourteenth-street  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  the  Rev.  Francis  H.  Marling,  re¬ 
cently  officiated  at  the  marriage  of  a  young  lady 
of  gentle  birth  and  bringing  up,  to  one  of  less 
social  standing ;  indeed,  who  had  been  all  along 
acting  as  her  father’s  valet  and  muse,  albeit  bear¬ 
ing  a  good  old  Knickerbocker  name.  The  father 
was  irate,  deeming  himself  and  family,  and  possi¬ 
ble  his  daughter— who,  it  is  ver}"  pertinent  to  men¬ 
tion,  is  a  deaf  mute — quite  imposed  upon  anil 
wronged  by  all  privy  to  the  affair,  and  especially 
by  the  clergyman  performing  the  ceremony.  In¬ 
terviewed  on  the  subject,  the  latter  justifies  his 
part  in  the  transaction.  He  is  thus  reported  :  Mr. 
Marling  said  yesterday  that  in  marrying  thecouiile 
he  complied  with  all  the  instructions  applicable  to 
such  a  case  furnished  by  the  Church.  There  were 
three  cases  in  which  he  might  at  any  time  be  cail- 
ed  on  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony.  In  the 
first  he  was  supposed  to  know  both  persons,  in  the 
second  one,  and  in  the  third  neither.  In  the  last 
it  was  necessary  for  tho.se  who  wished  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  bring  witnesses  to  prove  there  was  no  im¬ 
pediment  in  the  way  of  their  marriage  or  they 
must  take  an  oath  to  this  effect.  In  this  instance 
the  parties  swore  they  were  of  age,  and  that  there 
was  no  legal  reason  why  they  should  not  be  mar¬ 
ried.  Mr.  Marling  had  married  several  deaf  mutes, 

and  can  converse  with  them.  Miss - qnswered 

all  his  questions  satisfactorily  and  intelligently. 
Her  eyes  had  the  bright,  searching,  and  almost 
suspicious  appearance  common  to  deaf  mutes,  and 
the  impression  she  made  upon  Mr.  Marling  was 
altogether  favorable.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
there  was  a  wide  difference  in  the  social  status  of 
the  pair,  and  he  explained  this  circuni.stance  yes¬ 
terday  in  this  way :  “  The  women  of  a  certain 
cla.ss  are  generally  more  refined-looking  than  the 
men.  They  are  naturally  more  graceful  in  their 
movements  and  easy  in  their  manners.  In  ajipear- 
ance  they  might  be  several  grades  higher  in  the 
social  scale  than  they  are.  The  test  is  the  voice 
and  the  character  of  the  language  they  use.  Had 

Miss - been  able  to  talk,  I  might  have  detected 

a  difference  between  her  social  standing  and  that 
of  the  man,  but  I  was  without  that  guide,  and  as 
they  complied  with  the  nece.ssary  forms,  and  as  it 
was  plain  to  be  seen  they  were  of  age  and  able  to 
judge  for  themselves,  I  married  them.  The  mar¬ 
riage  I  consider  a  perfectly  legal  one.” 


fluent  and  eloquent,  and  he  has  the  oratorical  man¬ 
ner  that  makt's  him  a  popular  preacher.  His  con¬ 
gregation  was  a  large  one  in  this  State,  and  he  was 
very  successful  in  it.  I  have  heard  that  in  Chicago 
his  church  is  one  of  the  largest.” 

Mr.  Moody  in  the  South.— The  meetings  of 
Messrs.  Mowly  and  Sankey  at  Memphis,  as  pre¬ 
viously  at  Nashville.  Knoxville,  etc.,  were  greatlv 
throngeil,  and  the  report  is  that  much  good  has 
been  done.  The  conversions  have  been  many  in 
these  cities,  and  it  is  believed  the  end  is  not  yet, 
for  the  churches  are  in  the  best  condition  to  confirni 
what  has  been  done,  and  to  carry  the  work  forward 
to  new  conquests  by  the  diligent  use  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  means.  A  correspondent  of  the  Louisville 
Observer,  after  describing  Mr.  Mooily’s  methoils, 
continu»*8  :  Mr.  Moody  will  have  attention.  He  is 
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Patterson— At  her  home  in  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb 
10th,  1886,  Hannah  W.  Patterson,  widow  of  ex-Lieut. 
Gov.  George  W.  Patterson,  aged  85  years, 

Leveridgk— On  Wednesday,  Feb.  17th,  1886,  John 
Leveriugk,  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Leveridge, 
prior  to  his  connection  with  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  the  oldest  member  living  of  the  church 
then  known  as  “  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rutgers 
street.” 

Mrs.  Mart  McLean— This  earnest  Christian  woman 
died  at  the  home  of  her  youngest  son  Eneas,  in  Cone¬ 
jos,  Col.,  after  a  brief  illness,  on  Jan.  29, 1886.  Hhe  was 
iKirn  in  Inverness  county,  Scotland,  on  ChriSt mas-day, 
1815.  After  her  marriage,  she  and  her  husband  emi¬ 
grated  to  this  country,  and  finally,  about  forty  years 
ago,  settled  in  the  town  of  Vernon,  Oneiila  county,  N. 
Y.  A  number  of  children  were  born  to  them,  of  wnom 
five  are  living.  When  the  youngest  son  was  but  an  in¬ 
fant,  Mr.  McLean  went  to  California,  where  he  died  in 
1853.  Being  left  with  a  large  family  of  small  children, 
Mrs.  McLean  struggled  to  give  them  a  comfortable 
home  and  a  good  education.  This  she  succeeded  in 
doing.  Mrs.  Margaret  Ball  and  Mrs.  Christina  Rich¬ 
ards,  the  daughters,  live  in  Vernon.  Alexander  is  do¬ 
ing  business  in  Rochester.  The  other  sons  are  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  John,  who  was 
for  twelve  years  pastor  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  is  now  at  Se- 
dalia.  Col. ;  Roliert  is  at  Naybox,  Oregon  ;  and  Eneas  is 
at  Conejos,  Col.  The  two  last  are  well  known  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  South  .\inerica.  Thus  is  illustrated  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  faithful  mother’s  devotion.  Mrs.  McLean 
was  a  memlter  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Vernon 
Centre,  to  which  she  was  greatlv  attached.  She  bade 
good-bye  to  her  friends  of  the  church  at  home  in  De- 
eemlx'r,  and  took  her  journey  in  Winter  weather  to  the 
Far  West.  She  arrived  at  her  son's  house  after  much 
delay,  onlv  to  be  with  him  a  few  days  before  going  on 
to  her  Fatner’s  house.  s.  b.  r. 

Root — The  recent  death  of  Thomas  L.  Root  of  Pal¬ 
myra,  N.  Y.,  was  the  occasion  of  great  sorrow,  even 
lieyond  his  family  and  immediate  social  circle;  The 
funeral  took  place  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  whii-h 
the  Rev.  Warren  H.  Landon  is  pastor,  ami  we  find  the 
funeral  discourse  copied  at  length  in  The  Democrat  of 
Feb.  9th.  Mr.  Root’s  birthplace  was  Monkton,  Vt.,  his 
father  lieing  a  deacon  in  the  Congregational  church 
there.  Leaving  home  for  Burlington  when  seventeen 
years  old,  young  Root  came  thence  to  Palmyra  four 
years  later,  !ind  his  parents  soon  joined  him.  Pastor 
Landon  paid  this  very  handsome  tribute  to  his  memo¬ 
ry  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  : 

In  1853  he  married  Miss  Mary  Gordon,  and  his  pleas¬ 
ant  home  hits  ever  since  been  in  this  village.  As  a 
young  man  (at  the  time  of  his  marriage  and  before),  I 
am  told  he  was  strictly  moral  and  upright,  and  though 
then  not  a  Christian,  he  was  very  careful  in  the  oli- 
servance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  his  parents  had  taught 
him.  But  in  1858,  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years 
old,  the  great  revival  that  swept  over  the  country 
reached  Palmyra.  He  was  led  to  Isdieve  that  he  coukl 
not  tie  saved  by  the  name  of  Thomas  L.  Root,  however 
grood  that  name  might  be;  that  there  was  none  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we 
must  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  gave 
himself  unreservedly  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  his  faith  in 
Him  he  clung  devotedly  to  the  last  of  his  life.  In 
April,  1858,  he  united  with  the  church  on  profession  of 
faith,  with  .i  large  number  of  others,  some  of  whom 
still  abide  with  us.  Mr.  Root  was  a  man  who  felt  his 
dependence  upon  God.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  daily 
prayer.  To  the  end  (if  his  life  it  was  his  custom,  every 
night,  upon  his  knees  to  thank  God  for  the  blessings 
and  mercies  of  the  day,  and  to  ask  His  care  for  the 
night.  Every  Sabliath  morning  the  family  were  gath¬ 
ered,  and  he  read  to  them  a  chapter  from  God’s  Word, 
and  prayed  with  them,  making  a  good  beginning  for 
every  week.  He  lielieved  in  prayer.  Some  of  us  have 
heard  him  pray  earnestly  for  others.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  how  in  the  revival  season  rd  two  years  ago,  upon 
his  knec-s  in  yonder  pew,  he  prayed  long  and  earnestly 
for  the  conversion  of  those  intimately  associated  with 
him.  1  believe  he  endeavored  to  regulate  his  whole 
life  according  to  God's  Word. 


counselled  moderation  and  kindness  in  all  things.  He 
was  always  the  genial,  pleasant  friend.  He  believed 
that  more  could  accomplished  by  sunshine  than  by 
hail-storms.  Therefore  instead  of  speaking  angry 
words  to  those  who  displeased  him,  he  gave  kindly 
counsel  and  advice.  What  one  has  said  who  knew  him 
intimately,  is  worth  repeating ;  ‘‘  I  have  been  in  his 
employ  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  he  never  spoke  a 
cross  word  to  me.”  And  it  is  a  comfort  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  testify  “  Our  father  never  spoke  harshly  to  us.” 
A  kind  husband,  a  loving  father,  a  genial,  Christian 
friend  and  brother,  was  Thomas  L.  Root.  As  I  have 
thought  of  this  man’s  great  stature,  his  noble  bearing, 
his  Christian  spirit,  these  words  from  David’s  lament 
have  been  ringing  in  my  ears :  “  The  beauty  of  Israel 
is  slain  upon  thy  high  places;  how  are  the  mighty 
fallen!” 

Cook— At  Omaha,  Neb.,  July  11th,  1885,  Elizabeth 
Pennington,  wife  of  E.  F.  Cook,  aged  64  years  and  10 
months. 

The  greatest  of  blessings  God  can  bestow  upon  us, 
was  ours  for  many  years— a  companion  who  in  her 
home  by  her  presence  diffused  an  air  filled  with  the 
perfume  of  ripe  fruit.  She  to  her  homo  w'as  as  the 
honeysuckle  over  the  doors  and  windows,  sweetening 
all  the  region  round  with  the  subtle  fragrance  of  its 
goodness ;  and  as  a  tree  of  righteousness,  ever  drop¬ 
ping  precious  fruit  around.  Her  life  and  presence  was 
like  the  light  cast  by  the  morning  sun,  beaming  into 
our  rooms  ever  so  brightly,  brining  health  and  com¬ 
fort  to  our  souls.  How  many,  in  the  years  that  are 
past  of  her  life  in  this  city,  have  been  called  to  pass 
through  hours  of  8adne.ss  and  sorrow,  who  have  listen¬ 
ed  to  her  sweet  words  of  comfort,  and  have  been 
cheered  by  the  warm  grasp  of  her  hand.  Alas,  every¬ 
where  we  miss  her:  in  our  home,  by  the  wayside,  in 
homes  of  sorrow,  in  the  church,  at  the  Lord’s  table. 
We  miss  her  smile,  her  tears ;  the  welcome  look ;  her 
solicitude  (or  ours  and  her  children’s  comfort;  the 
touch  her  hands  could  give  in  her  home,  making  it  all 
that  the  word  can  express.  Yet  we  are  conscious  of  a 
sweet  and  gracious  presence,  without  which  life  would 
be  sad  Indeed,  and  only  in  shadows  would  we  toil  on¬ 
ward.  But  how  can  this  be,  when  we  know  that  the 
angels  came  and  carried  her  spirit,  emancipated  and 
triumphant,  to  her  Saviour’s  bosom  ?  What  is  it  that 
cheers  us  from  day  to  day  ?  Is  It  not  the  hope  that 
soon  we  shall  meet  beyond  the  river,  with  loved  ones 
goae  before  ?  When  we  reraeBiber  her  faee  as  she  lay 
ih  her  casket,  to  our  mind  is  brought  what  another 
has  written  ;  “  The  expression  which  comes  over  the 
face  of  the  newly  dead,  is  not  owing  merely  to  muscu¬ 
lar  relaxation.  It  is  possibly  a  last  message  of  good 
cheer  and  pleasant  promise,  not  bv  any  means  to  be 
discouraged.  With  accent  as  authoritative  as  that 
heard  at  Bethany,  it  murmurs  ‘  Thy  brother  shall  live 
again.’”  com. 

Omaha,  Dec.  20, 1889. 

IN  MRMORIAM. 

Minute  of  the  Session  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Waterford,  Pa.,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Absalom  McCready 
Carson,  which  occurred  Feb.  3d,  1886: 

For  the  second  time  within  the  brief  period  of  si.x 
months,  we  are  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  a  member 
of  our  Session.  Absalom  McCbeadt  Carson,  after  a 
painful  illness  of  several  weeks’  duration,  has  been 
taken  from  us.  He  was  a  professed  follower  of  the 
Saviour  for  nearly  forty  years.  For  nearly  thirty-six 
years  of  that  time  he  has  been  connected  with  this 
church.  During  this  whole  period  he  has  been  a  dili¬ 
gent  worker  in  the  church,  and  for  the  larger  part  of  it 
occupied  the  position  of  suiiorintendent  or  assistant 
superintendent  in  its  Sabbath-school.  For  many  years 
also  he  conducted  a  mission  Sabbath-school  within  the 
church’s  bounds.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1855,  he  was 
ordained  as  ruling  elder,  and  took  the  place  which  for 
nearly  thirty-one  years  he  held  as  a  member  of  this 
S'  ssion.  He  fulfilled  all  the  dutii's  of  this  office  with 
marked  ability,  fidelity,  and  acceptability  to  the  end. 

With  a  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow  over  the  loss  we 
have  sustained  in  his  removal  from  us,  we  therefore 
inscribe  this  Minute  concerning  him  among  our  rec¬ 
ords,  while  yet  we  rejoice  in  the  confident  liopo  of  his 
having  entered  upon  a  blissful  immortality. 

By  order  of  Session. 


A  LADY’S  KNOWLEDGE 

may  be  called  in  question  on  some  subjects 
that  she  ought  to  know,  but  who  will  dare  to 
dispute  her  intuitions  as  to  what  she  ought  to 
wear?  No  mortal  knows  better,  and  she  also 
generally  knows  where  to  go  to  secure  it.  The 
present  condition  of  the  dry-goods  trade  opens 
to  thrifty,  wide-awake  housekeepers  a  specially 
favorable  opportunity  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  first- 
class  materials  for  future,  personal,  or  house¬ 
keeping  use,  at  extremely  moderate  cost.  A 
few  dollars  used  in  purchasing  such  goods  now, 
will  prove  a  wise  investment.  We  believe  we 
have  on  our  counters  and  for  sale  to-day  the 
best-selected  stock  of  fine  dry-goods  in  all  our 
departments  to  be  found  in  this  city. 

In  silks,  satins,  velvets,  and  plushes,  we 
present  an  unequalled  variety  of  colors  in  fin¬ 
est  quality  of  material  and  at  prices  below  the 
cost  at  this  time  to  produce  similar  goods.  In 
dress  goods,  woolens,  notions,  etc.,  w’e  offer 
the  best  materials  at  prices  the  most  reason¬ 
able,  quality  considered,  to  be  found  anywhere. 

In  furs,  our  stock  presents  unusual  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  in  our  departments  of  ladies’  and 
children’s  suits  and  dresses,  our  reputation  for 
excellence  is  second  to  no  other  house  in  the 
trade.  In  upholstery  goods  we  have  all  the 
latest  styles  in  portieres,  lambrequins,  furni¬ 
ture  coverings,  etc. 

Connoisseurs  in  shawls  will  find  our  stock 
the  most  varied  and  complete,  and  prices  lower 
than  ever. 

In  linen,  white  goods,  and  blankets,  the  im¬ 
mense  sales  we  are  now  making  daily,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  that  we  are  disposing  of  great 
bargains.  Good  blankets,  especially,  were  never 
so  cheap  as  now,  and  will  not  be  obtained  very 
long  at  the  present  prices. 

In  gloves,  hoisery,  ribbons,  underwear,  um¬ 
brellas,  parasols,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
arctieles  that  go  to  make  up  the  skiek  of  a 
strictly  first-class  dry-goods  warehouse,  we 
claim  to  carry  the  best  stock  of  goiuls  for  the 
money  that  careful  housekeepers  can  buy.  We 
invite  inspection  or  correspondence.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  or  visiting  friends  will  always  be  sure 
of  courteous  treatment.  Goods  shown  with 
pleasure,  and  samples  furnished  where  possi¬ 
ble.  Ladies  residing  at  a  distance  from  the 
city  can  have  their  ortlers  promptly  filled  and 
forwariled  by  mail  or  express,  and  satisfaction 
assured. 

When  writing  letters  of  inquiry  or  ordering 
goods  by  mail,  please  refer  to  this  paper. 
Address  all  letters  as  follows  :  James  M’Creery 
A  Co.,  Broadway,  corner  Eleventh  Street,  New 
York. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Oriice,  13.34  Cheetnu*  a.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  a  tor  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  an  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  tr  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  oe  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


THE  MISSIONARY  DKP.ARTMENT 
OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  indl 
vlduals,  Sabbath-schools,  aud  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  POWEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

L.  P.  Stone  Lectures,  1886,  by  Rev.  James  F.  M’Cnrdy, 
Ph.D.,  of  University  College,  Toronto. 

Tht  Attyrian  and  Babylonian  Inscriptions  with  special  reference 
to  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  Wednesday,  Feb.  24,  at  12  M.— Pcoides,  Countries,  and 
Cities  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Monuments;  to  illus¬ 
trate  chiefly  Gen.  x. 

2.  Thursday,  Feb.  25,  at  12  M. — General  Sketch  of  Baby¬ 
lonian  and  Assyrian  History. 

3.  Friday,  Feb.  26,  at  7  P.  M. — Civilization,  Art,  Language 
and  Literature  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia:  Biblical  parel- 
lels :  illustrating  chiefly  the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis. 

4.  Monday,  March  1,  at  12  M. — Old  Testament  History  and 
Prophecy  and  the  Monuments.  Abraham  :  the  kingdom  of 
Israel:  to  Illustrate  Gen.  xll.,  xlv. ;  1  Kings  xv.;  2  KIngi 
xvlll.12;  Hosea,Amos,Micah  1-v. ;  Isaiah  vii. -lx.,  xv.-xvlil. 
xxvlit. 

5.  Wednesday,  March  3,  at  12  M.— Old  Testament  History, 
etc.  The  Kingdom  of  Judah  to  the  Retreat  of  Sennacherib : 
2  Kings  xv.-xx. :  2  Chron.  xxvl.-xxxli. ;  Isaiah  l.-x.,  xx., 
xxll.,  xxlx-xxxil.,  xxxvi.-xxxlx. 

6.  Friday,  March  5,  at  12  M.— Old  Testament  History,  etc., 
to  the  end  of  the  Babylonish  Exile.  2  Kings  xxl.-xxv.; 
2  Chron.  xxxlll. -Ezra  1. ;  Isaiah  xlil.,  xlv.,  xvlii.,  xix.,  xxi., 
xxlll.,  xl.-xlvlll.;  Jer.  xxi-xl.,  xlvl-lll.;  Ezekiel  xxvl.- 
xxxli.  ;  Daniel  l.-vl  ;  Nahum ;  Zephanlah. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  In  the  Chapel  of  the 
Seminary. 


Any  Presbyterian  Minister  desiring  a  situation  as 
teacher  In  a  Presbyterian  Academy  In  the  West,  also  the 
privilege  of  supplying  a  point  or  two  with  preaching  at  the 
same  place,  would  do  well  to  write  to  Rev.  11.  U  ILSON,  Pres¬ 
ident  Oakdale  Seminary,  Oakdale,  Neb. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Delavan,  Ill., 
on  Tuesday,  March  16th,  at  7J  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Presby- 
terlal  Societies  of  Home  aud  Foreign  Missions  will  meet  at 
Delavan  on  Wednesday,  March  17,  at  10  M.  Trains  from 
Peoria  to  Delavan  at  7  :  30  A.  M.  and  5  ;  10  P.  M. ;  Delavan  to 
Peoria  at  10 : 15  A.  M.  and  5 : 27  P.  M. 

I.  A.  CORNELISOX,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  ot  .Nebraska  City  will  meet  at 
Sterling,  on  Thurs('lay,  April  1st.  at  7J  P.  M.  Sessional 
records,  statistical  reports,  assessments,  and  the  narrative 
of  the  state  ot  religion  will  tie  ealU'd  for  from  each  church 
THOMAS  L.  SEXTON,  Stated  Clerk. 


ISTotfres* 


The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  lanffiinffes  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
year  mailed  free. 

O.  K.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Important  J|ew  Books. 

0CEAN4 ;  OB,  ENGLAND  AND  HER  COLONIES. 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  Froude,  M.A.  Illustrated.  1  voL, 
crown  8vo.  $2.50. 

“A  singularly  interesting  volume.” — Now  York  Tribune. 

LETTERS  TO  DEAD  AUTHORS. 

By  ANDREW  LANG.  1  vol.  Elzevir  12mo,  gilt  top.  $1. 

A  collection  of  the  brightest,  wittiest,  and  most  thought¬ 
ful  literary  criticisms  of  recent  years. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  UTERATURE. 

By  Professor  William  Scherer.  Translated  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  Max  MUller.  2  vols.,  12mo.  $3..50. 
“A  history  of  German  literature  which  Is  os  full  of  enter¬ 
tainment  as  It  Is  of  Instruction,  and  comprises  within  a 
convenient  space  all  that  Is  important  to  know  of  German 
literature.” — Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen. 

WHAT  DOES  HISTORY  TEACH? 

By  John  Stuart  Blackie.  1  vol.  16mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 
“A  small  volume, but  one  that  Is  packed  with  treasure... . 
A  bright,  brave,  iusplriug  book,  we  heartily  commend  It  to 
our  readers.” — Hartford  Courant. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  MISSOURI  IN  1861. 

From  the  luauguratlou  of  Jackson  to  the  Death  of  Lyon. 
By  Colonel  THOM.AS  L.  SNEAD.  1  vol  ,  12mo,  cloth.  $1.50. 

DOMESTICUS. 

A  Tale  of  the  Imperial  City. 

By  William  Allen  Butler,  author  of  “  Nothing  to  Wear.” 
1  vol.,  12mo.  $1.25. 

It  Is  the  brightest,  most  fascinating,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyable  book  In  lighter  literature  that  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  a  long  time, 

VALENTINO. 

By  WILLIAM  WALDORF  Astor.  1  vol.  12mo,  handsomely 
bound.  $2. 

“  The  details  of  workmanship  are  excellent.  Mr.  Astor 
writes  apparently  out  of  a  full  mind  aud  a  thorough  inter¬ 
est  In  his  subjects.” — Atlantic  Monthly. 

STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR.  JEKYLL  AND 
MR.  HYDE. 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  author  of  “  The  New  Arabian 
Nights,”  “Treasure  Island,”  etc.  Library  edition,  $1 ; 
paper,  25  cents. 

‘‘.A  work  of  Incontestable  genius . What  Is  worth  men¬ 

tioning,  because  otherwise  many  people  will  miss  It,  Is 
that  a  noble  moral  underlies  the  marvellous  tale.” — James 
Payu  In  The  Independent. 

HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY  THOUGH  MARRIED. 

Being  a  Hand-book  to  Marriage.  By  a  Graduate  In  the 
University  of  Matrimony.  1  vol.,  12mo.  $1.25. 

One  of  the  brightest,  wittiest,  most  sensible  and  wliole- 
some  books  on  the  subject  of  matrlmouy  that  we  have 
seen.”— New  York  Observer. 

AN  APACHE  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE 
SIERRA  MADRE. 

.\n  Account  of  the  Expedition  In  Pursuit  of  the  Hostile 
Chlrlc:ihua  111  the  Spring  of  1883.  By  Capt.  .loHN  G. 
BouilKE,  author  of  “The  Mociuls  Indians.”  1  voL, 
12mo,  Illustrated,  cloth,  $1 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

A  thrilling  and  absorbing  narrative  which  affords  aii 
extremely  Interesting  picture  ot  Indian  life. 


G.  P.  PUTKAM'S  SONS. 

27  and  29  West  23d  Street,  New  York, 

HAVE  NOW  READY : 

1. 

.MECHAMCS  .\M)  FAITH.  A  study  of  the  Sifif- 
itual  Truth  iii  Xaturo.  15y  Charles  Talbot  Por¬ 
ter.  Octavo,  cloth.  HG.oO. 

In  the  Slorij  of  the  Xation’.'i  Series. 

II. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  .lEWS.  By  Prof.  James 
R.  Hosmer.  l’2mo,  cloth.  Illustrated.  !{il.,>U. 

III. 

THE  SrORY  OF  (  HAEDEA.  From  the  earliest 
times  to  the  rise  of  Assyria.  By  Zeiiaide  A. 
Ragozin.  12mo,  cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 


f  fr-Piitnam’s  New  Catalogue  sent  on  appUeation. 


Archdeacon  Farrar’s  New  Book. 

The  wlde-siiread  Interest  which  was  shown  liy  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  In  the  visit  of  Archdeacon  Farrar  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  has  caused  the  Issue  of  this  new  volume,  called 

Sermons  md  Addresses  in  America. 

1  vol.,  12ino.  'With  Portrait.  $2. 

This  volume  contains.  In  addition  to  the  Sermons  and 
Addresses,  the  Lecture  on  ”  Dante,”  and  “  Farewell 
Thoughts  on  America.” 


Under  the  Mendips. 

A  new  story  by  Emma  Marshall.  1  vol.,  12mo.  $1.50. 

Church  Echoes. 

Illustrative  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  Mrs.  Carey 
Brock.  1  vol.,  12mo.  $l.5'i. 

Short  Comments  on  the  Gospels. 

For  Family  Worship.  By  Bishop  Oxeuden. 

1  vol.,  12mo.  $1.25. 

Easter  Sermons. 

Preached  at  St.  Paul’s,  London,  by  Canon  Llddon.  2  rols., 
12mo.  $:i. 

//  PliE^S  FOR  EARLY  PUBLlC.VnON. 

'  History  of  Interpretation. 

Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1885.  By  Archdeacon 
Farrar.  1  volume,  octavo. 

An]!  of  the  nhore  iritl  he  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

PUBLISHERS, 

31  West  33(1  Street,  Xew  York. 


JUST  ISSUED 

BY  THE 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

Half- Honrs  iritli  the  Lessons  of  ISSG. 

Forty-eight  short  Sermons  on  the  lessons  of  1886,  by 
twenty-four  [iromlnent  Pastors  and  Preachers. 

Specially  prepared  to  aid  Superintendents  and  Teachers. 
12mo.  Price,  In  cloth  binding,  $1.26;  paper  binding,  85c. 


Zir-These  hooks  for  stile  hi/  all  booksellers,  or  sent, 
postpaid,  OH  receipt  of  jirice,  by 

CHASMjKS  SClIlBNEirS  80S8, 

743-745  Broiiilway,  New  'York. 


To  Ltftniriftiis  iiiid  Jiool'-Jtttyers. 


G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 

PUBLISHERS,  BOOKSELLERS,  AND 
IMPORTERS, 

27  and,  29  ll’i'.sf  23((  Street,  New  York, 

.  and,  ‘27  King  WiUiani  SI.,  Strand,  London, 

GIVE  PROMPT  AND  PERSONAL  ATTENTION 
to  onlors  for  American  or  foreign  books  and  jicri- 
odicals  of  any  description,  whether  for  wholo  libra¬ 
ries  or  for  single  volumes ;  importations  for  juildie 
institutions  made  free  of  duty.  Periodicals  aud 
volumes  of  moderate  compass  can  be  mailed  direct 
from  their  London  office  to  the  address  of  Amer¬ 
ican  enstorners.  Information  in  regard  to  books 
and  lu’ices  will  be  promptly  given. 


NOTABLE  AND  SIGNIFICANT  ITEMS 


FORTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 


New  York  Life  Insurance  Go. 


A  total  income  of  over  sixteen  million  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  and  payments  to  policy¬ 
holders  of  nearly  eight  million  dollars. 

Interest  income,  over  three  million  dollars,  be¬ 
ing  about  5|  per  cent,  on  average  net  assets,  and 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  excess  of 
losses  by  death. 

Market  value  of  securities,  over  three  million 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  excess  of  their 
cost. 

Liabilities,  both  actual  and  contingent,  provided 
for,  and  a  Divisible  Surplus  by  the  Company’s 
standard  of  over  seven  million  dollars ;  Surplus  by 
the  State  standard,  over  thirteen  million  dollars. 

All  increase  of  nearly  two  million  dollars  in 
iiieoine,  over  three  millions  in  surplus,  over 
seven  millions  in  assets,  and  of  over  thirty 
millions  of  insurance  in  force,  during  1885. 


SUMMAItl’  OF  HEPOBT. 

BUSINESS  OF  1885. 

Received  la  Premiums  .  $12,722,103  03 

Received  in  Interest,  Rents,  etc .  3,399,069  71 

Total  Income . S10,l‘41,17ie  74 

Paid  Death-claims .  $2,999,109  64 

“  Endowments .  .  741,764  47 

Annuities,  Dividends,  and  for  Policies 

Purchased .  3,940,999  64 

Total  Paid  Policy-liolders. . . .  $7,681,873  75 


New  Policies  Issued .  18,566 

New  Insurance  Written .  .  $68,521,452  00 


CONDITION  JAN.  1,  1888. 

Cash  Assets . 906,864,331  31$ 

♦Divisible  Surplus,  Go’s  Standard .  $7,064,473  13 

t  Tontine  “  “  “  .  3,1’23,742  77 

Total  Surplus,  “  “  .  $10,188,315  90 

Surplus  by  State  Standard . $13,ai$5,053  94 

.  86,418 


Policies  in  Force. ... 
Insurance  in  Force 


PROGRESS  IN  1885. 

Excess  of  Interest  over  Death-losses . 

Increase  In  Income . . 

Increase  In  Surplus,  State  Standard . 

Increase  In  Assets . 

Increase  In  Insurance  Written . 

Increase  In  Insurance  In  Force . 


$269,674,500  00 


$399,960  07 
1,880,697  36 
3,313,707  48 
7, 580,-567  78 
7,086,902  00 
30,’291,914  00 


♦Exclusive  of  the  amount  specially  reserved  as  a  coutlo- 
gent  liability  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund. 

t  Over  and  above  a  4  per  cent,  reserve  on  existing  policies 
of  that  class. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  ISCtl. 

Books  for  Sundoy-Scliool  Libraries. 

ANSON  D.  F.  BA  N DOLE H  A:  (JO.  iurite 
attention  to  their  faeil ities  for  the  seleetion 
FB03I  ALL  THE  UNEXCEPTIONAL 
SOUBCES,  of  hooks  for  Sunday- Sehool 
Libraries.  It  is  thoayht  that  an  e.rperi- 
enee  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  this 
department  trill  he  of  serriee  to  the  buyer. 
No  offer  is  made  of  '^eheap  books,”  or  of 
EXTBA  diseoants,  as  it  is  believed,  that 
a  earefal  and  proper  seleetion  of  suitable 
books  at  reasonable  priees  tvill  in  the  end 
prove  more  useful  and  satisfactory. 


Correspondence  Solicited,  and  Catalogrues  sent 
on  application. 

900  Broadway,  cor.  20tti  Street,  New  York. 


THE 


»Rsi.  SiTUONG’Si  RK.WEDl.tl.  INWTITI  TK, 

HAR.ATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.— For  Nervous,  Female, 
Chest,  Malarial,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman,  Electro-Thermal,  and  all  baths  ;  Massage, 
Vacuum  Treatment.  Swedish  Movement,  Electricity,  etc. 
Send  for  circular. 


HOTKT-.  WAKWICK, 

NEWPORT  NEW’W,  VA. 

On  Hampton  ILmiiIs,  8  miles  above  Old  Point  Comfort. 

A  FIRST  CL.ASS  WINTER  RE.SORT. 

Suitable  for  transient  or  permanent  guests.  For  Illustrat¬ 
ed  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  C.  B.  ORCUTT, 
150  Broadway,  New  York,  or  to 

J.  R.  SUINEKTON,  Mauager, 

Hotel  Warwick,  Newport  News,  Va. 


"IT'cANTF-D— A  competent  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 
TT  Tuscarora  Academy,  In  April.  For  particulars,  Ac., 
address  Rev.  C.  8.  DEWING,  Academia,  Pa. 


_  He  kept  the  Sabbath 

with  strictness.  If  he  was  well,  there  was  bo  question 
II  XI  I  as  to  whether  he  should  attend  church;  he  was  in  bis 

I  -.1  .  11  hate  dttuitioii.  He  is  ;  place  both  morning  and  evening.  Only  a  week  ago 

nervously  sensitive  to  everyspi*cies  of  interruption.  fastSabUith  he  w.3s  present  with  us  at  both  services. 
He  displays  a  jilayfuliiupatienee  with  a  poor  sleepy-  ■ 

head.  Nor  in  pelting  disturbers,  does  he  always 
"  choose  the  smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook.”  "To 
metaphysics  and  philosophy  he  is  apparently  in¬ 
different . Well  if  you  would  have  an  audi¬ 


ence  carry  away  something,  and  be  able  to  tell  you 
something  about  it  a  week  afterwards,  I  should 
say  that  his  is  the  best  style  of  public  speaking, 
the  conversation.'!!  as  oi>ik)8*h1  to  the  declamatory. 
Pulpit  pyrot.H’hnies  is  retiring  from  the  front 
nowadays.  Then  again  lie  is  a  man  of  intense 
earnestness.  He  belicve.s  what  he  says,  and  says 
it  with  a  vim.  and  on  God's  Word.  Thij'  sets  his 
soul  ail  ablaze.  When  he  casts  anchor,  the  great 


The  day  was  for  him  a  day  of  worship  and  of  quiet 
rert;  a  day  for  reading  The  New  Yobk  Evangelist, 
an(i  reading  and  studying  the  Bible.  Ende-ivoring  to 
be  faithful  and  true  to  God.  he  became,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  faithful  and  true  everywhere.  H<;  was  an  up¬ 
right  business  man.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  :iught 
to  s:iy  ug.iinst  him.  Ho  has  held  man  y  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  I  believe  he  hius  held  the 
highest  and  most  honon.Hi  positions  in  tliese  v.arious 
organizations.  He  served  several  terms  as  trustee  of 
our  village,  and  for  a  long  time  as  a  trustee  of  our 
Union  school.  He  has  ticen  for  thirteen  ve.irs  a  verv 
efli'  ient  and  faithful  truib*-  of  litis  church.  He  has 
also  l<eeti  its  treasurer  during  this  entire  time,  filling 
with  great  aC'.cptance  tiiis  difll  'ult  position,  .and  leav¬ 
ing  it  now  vacant.  He  Wiis  patient  with  men.  He 


“vl  Capital  Book  for  Social  Medirajs 
and  Sandaij  Schools.'^ 

SELEC1~ SONGS. 

f ompiM  by  F.  PFIOIBET,  D.D. 

344  Hymns  and  Tunes,  admirably  chosen  for  use  where 
only  one  book  Is  desired  for  the  Devotional  Meetings  and 
the  Sunday  School.  All  who  have  used  Select  songs  speak 
of  It  In  the  highest  terms. 

Firmly  bound  In  Cloth,  $40  per  lOO  Copies. 

BEADY,  MABCH  lO, 

An  edition  of  word^  only,  $10  per  lOO  Copies. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76l^t  Ninth  St.,  New  York, 

81  R.INnOLPH  MTRKET,  CH1CAU9. 


U'estminster  (Jaestion  Book  for  lH8(i, 

A  manual  for  teachers  and  older  scholars,  containing  the 
Text  of  the  Lesson,  Heljis  tor  Scholars,  Questions,  Lessen 
Plan,  Golden  Text,  Home  Studies,  and  Catechism. 

Price  15  cents,  net. 


3i//  Thou  Hast  Muvh  Goofls^ 

BY  HELF.N  R.  EDSON. 

24mo.  Fancy  pajicr  Cover.  Price  25  cents. 


Golden  Promises. 
SELECTED  FROM  GOD’S  WORD. 

BY  BEV.  SAMUEL  FULTON. 

24mo.  Fancy  Paper  Cover.  Price  25  cents. 


Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Riisiness  Siipt., 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Or  WARD  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


THE  STc/HfCTJc/n^Tt. 


O  NI  GsS’Foi^HEf 
'UNDAY* 
CHOOL, 


This  remarkably  suecessfnl  book,  by  the 
author  of  ”  Sonys  for  the  Sanctuary,” 
Spivitaat  Sonys,”  **  Laades  Domini.” 
etc.,  can  note  he  had  bound  in  red  tvater- 
pi'oof  boards  at  rents  in  quantities. 
The  hymn  edition  costs  only  Hi  cents. 
Send  quantity  price  for  sample. 

The  Century  Co..,  ‘t.‘{  East  17th  St.,  N.Y. 


United  States  National  Bank, 

(W’ASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

Vo.  1  BROA35'W‘AT,  ITE’W  YORK. 


Capital,  - 
Surplus,  - 


-  $,^00.,0D0 

-  t*0(),000 


LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  President. 

EVAN  G.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

U.  M.  HOYT,  Jr.,  Asst.  Cashier 


Trausacts  a  General  Bunking  Business. 


DIRECTORS: 

LOGAN  C.  MURRAY.  J.  W’.  DREXEL, 

CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW,  CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 
MORRIS  K.  JESL'P,  D.  A.  LINDLEY, 

C.  R.  UICKOX,  JAMFJS  W.  ALEXANDER, 

T.  W.  PEARSALL. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  A  GO. 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange 
Issue  Commercial  and  TRAVEfj.Eiir 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  tb( 
world.  Make  Telkokauhic  TraN”: 
FERs  OF  Money  to  and  from  P]uropf 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


CHURCH  FURNISHING. 


CHURCHMAN 

BUILDING, 

47 

Lafayette 

Place, 


^rhg^les^Jloofh^ 


YIK.HOItlAL  WIN  DOWS. 


Domestic  Staiiietl  Glass. 


Charles  F.  Hogenian. 


THE  SEVEN  ADVANTAGES  , 

OF  THE 

Now  York  Life  Insurance  Company’s 

NONFORFEITING  TONTINE  LIMITED-ENDOWMENT 
POLICY. 

FIRST  ADVANTAGE. — Insurance  for  a  definite 
amount,  or  for  an  amount  increasing  with  each 
premium  paid,  as  desired. 

SECOND  ADVANTAGE.— A  Definite  Cash  En¬ 
dowment,  and  a  Tontine  Dividend,  to  Policies  in 
force  at  tlio  end  of  Endowment  and  Tontine 
periods,  which  periods  corrosiiond,  and  may  be 
eitlier  Ten,  Fifteen,  or  Twenty  Years. 

THIRD  ADVANTAGE. — Insurance  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  Policy,  extended  for  as  long  a  time 
as  tlie  value  of  tlie  Policy  will  carry  it,  witliin  the 
Endowment  period,  in  case  of  discontinuance  of 
payment  of  premiums  after  tliree  years. 

FOURTH  ADVANTAGE.— A  grace  of  one  month 
in  the  payment  of  premiums,  during  which  time 
the  policy-liolder’s  security  is  unimpaired. 

FIFTH  ADVANTAGE. — Three  valuable  options, 
including  casli  value,  to  policy-lioldcrs  wlio  survive 
tlieir  Tontine  and  Eiidow’ment  periods  and  keep 
their  policies  in  force. 

SIXTH  ADVANTAGE.  — Practical  freedom  of 
action  with  respect  to  occupation,  residence  and 
travel. 

SEVENTH  ADVANTAGE.  —  The  payment  of 
dentil-claims  Immediately  upon  the  approval  ot 
the  requiretl  proof  of  death. 


Do  not  insure  until  you  linvo  seen  full  particu¬ 
lars  of  this  Policy.  Do  not  fail  to  write  the  near¬ 
est  .\gent,  or  tlie  Home  Office,  for  sucli  particulars 
—at  once.  The  NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  346  &  348  Broadway,  New  Y'ork  City. 


WILLIAM  H.  BEERS,  President. 

HENRY  TUCK,  Vice-President. 

ARCHIBALD  H.  WELCH,  2d  Vice-President. 
RUFUS  W.  WEEKS,  Actuary. 

THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier. 

D.  O’DELL,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 
A.  HUNTINGTON,  M.D.,  Medical  Director. 


Mi«*  France*  E.  XVIllard  aaya  i 

“THE  WIT  OF  WOMEN” 


By  Kate  Sanborn  Is  full  of  stored  up  electricity . 

Women  are  the  cutest,  wittiest,  and  most  deliciously  jocose- 
creatures  the  world  has  ever  yet  developed  I  "  The  book 
Is  charmingly  gotten  up  and  picturesquely  f.retty  In  every 
detail.” — Burlington  Free  Press.  "  The  book  Is  really 
funny.” — Demorest’s  Monthly. 

Beautifully  bound,  price  $1.50. 

FUNK  &  WAONALLS, 

10-12  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


lEAFNESS  By  one  who 


DLHrnLoo,  was  deaf  twenty-eight  years.  'Treated  by 
most  of  the  noted  specialists  of  the  day  with  no  lieneflt. 
Cured  himtttf  In  three  months, and  since  then  hundreds 
ot  others  by  same  process.  A  plain,  simple,  and  successful 
home  treatment.  Address  T.  S.  PAGE,  128  East  26th  street. 
New  York  City. 


Not  in  the  Swim 

I5y  any  means,  but  immeasurably  ahead. 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  Automatic  Sewing  Machine 
combines  every  desirable  feature  with  least 
possible  worry,  work  and  risk  to  health. 

Willcox  Sc  Qibbs  S.  M.  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.  7. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Mme.  GIOVANNINI, 
Private  and  Select  Home  for  Young  Ladies, 

103  East  61st  Street,  ITe’w  York. 

Music,  Languages,  and  Art  taught.  Special  course  In 
English  If  desire<l.  Highest  testimonials.  Twelve  years 
bead  of  the  music  department  at  Mrs.  Life’s  Seminary, 
Rye,  N.  y. 


MKMOlUAL  TABLETS. 
Coniiniinloii  Plate,  etc. 
_ Otto  Gaertner. 


SECOBATZVE  PAZlTTZNa 


NEW  YORK.  I  For  Ohurches  and  l^’welliags. 

E8T1.’‘IATKS  A1VI>  DUHIGIa'S  ON  APPLICATION 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOR  LEZZan  UZnVZZUSZTY, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  oae  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  paruo- 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 

Extra  Summer  session  July  Ist— special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 

ir IM A .  HOME  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS. 

Number  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  If  desired. 
Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Sixteenth  year  begins  Sept, 
ist.  For  circulars  or  references,  inquire  of 

Rev.  HEN*"  ’P80N,  hrlnclpal, 

eston.  Litchfield  county,  Ct. 


XUM 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST :  THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  25,  1886. 


BISTORT  OF  k  BCRIL  CHURCH. 


The  Church  of  Meridian  cannot  but  look  tical  or  religious  differences.  With  the  Roman  I  exclaimed,  for  Ned  looked  so  differently  from 


ga  county,  N.  Y.,  celebrated  the  semi-centen-  nation  with  gratitude  to  her  Great  Head  for  aU  “ ui^t  o^od “f  u-  ^  r'\'  *  f 

nial  of  their  organization  by  appropriate  ser-  His  signal  blessings.  May  the  prayers  of  all  ^P^^^ ‘  I’ve  ^ad  a  strange  experience,  Eeatre. 
vices  in  their  house  of  worship,  on  Tuesday  who  have  enjoyed  her  privileges  be  united  for  DwtOThas  mad7a  profound  impression  I  right  for  some  Ume,  as 

morning,  Feb.  2d,  1886.  Invitations  had  been  her  future  usefulness.  upon  the  rather  unusual  congregation  over  y°a  know.  And  to-night  I  went  with  some 

extended  to  all  former  ministers  and  members  Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  3,  Rev.  S.  B.  Sher-  which  he  is  called  to  preside,  and  that  he  may  young  men  to  a  saloon  to  play  billiards.  I 

of  the  church  to  the  pastors  of  neighboring  preached  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience  be  regarded  as  a  fixture,  so  long  at  least  as  knew  when  I  went  I  ought  not  to  go,  but  I 

churches,  and’to  the  congregation  of  the  Bap-  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  sermon  from  seemed  to  be  bound  to  ruin  myself.  Somehow 


tist  Church  of  Meridian,  to  be  present.  Many  Bev.xxii.16,  “I  am  the  bright  and  morning 
responded,  and  a  large  assembly  was  present.  *tar. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  an  anthem  by  _ 

the  choir,  the  84th  Psalm  was  read  by  the  Rev,  PRESBYTEBIAK  CHURCHES  Ef  SEW  YORK  CITY. 
V.  N.  Yergen  of  Jordan,  and  prayer  was  offer-  lewis  e.  jackson. 

ed  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Franklin  of  Lysander.  As  many  inquiries  are  made  concerning  the 
A  brief  historical  sketch  was  read  by  the  pas-  history  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  this 


tor.  Rev,  W'allace  B.  Lucas. 


city,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  see  a  list  of  the 


The  church  at  its  organization  was  an  ema-  Presbyterian  churches  in  New  York  city : 


nation  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ira, 

N.  Y.,  which  has  since  become  extinct.  The 
original  members  were  twenty-four  in  num-  o  «  i  ' 
ber ;  only  six  of  whom  are  now  living,  and  '  ^  > 

none  of  them  members  of  this  church.  There  '  ■ 

have  been  in  all  683  members ;  402  joining  on  ‘ 
profession,  and  281  by  certificate;  112  have  • 
died  while  members  in  good  and  regular  stand-  •  'v-s  reet,  - 
ing.  The  present  membership  is  181  (at  the  •  ‘ 

communion  service,  Feb.  7th,  eight  were  add-  '• 
ed  on  profession,  making  the  members  189),  •  t-etreet, 

of  these  ten  are  non-resident.  For  the  firat  •  ’ 

three  years  the  church  was  supplied  by  students  •  en-street, 

from  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  the  Rev.  *”•  ‘ 

William  U.  Benedict,  pastor  of  the  mother  -  «  ”  ’ 

church  at  Ira,  acting  as  moderator  of  Session.  I®' 

Then  followed  three  stated  supplies  —  Rev.  ^  •  Bl®ecker-stree 
Henry'  Boynton  from  January,  1839,  to  Janu-  Spring-street, 
ary,  1842;  Rev.  James  T.  Hough,  M.D.,  from  J®'  ’ 

January,  1842,  to  September,  1846;  Rev.  Wll-  "•  First  Fre«', 
liam  G.  Hubbard  from  August,  1847,  to  Feb-  Second-avenue 

ruary,  1849.  The  first  installed  pastor  was  Colored, 

Rev.  Simon  S.  Goss.  He  began  his  labors  in 


15.  Bowery, 


W.  W.  Phillips,  D.D. 
Joseph  McElroy,  D.D. 
Gardiner  Spiing,  D.D. 
Andrew  Stark,  D.D. 

J.  M.  Krebs,  D.D. 

B.  H.  Rice.  D.D. 

Cyrus  Mason,  D.D. 
Robert  McCartee,  D.D. 
W.  D.  Snodgrass,  D.D. 
Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.D. 

E.  W.  Baldwin,  D.D. 
Henry  White,  D.D. 
Henry  Hunter. 

William  Patton,  D.D. 
J.  Woodbridge,  D.D. 


House. — Washington  Correspondent  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  News. 


REATRE  S  BROTHER  NED. 

Rt'atre  Bronson  sat  in  the  large  arm-chair  in 
her  brother  Ned’s  room.  She  was  arranging 
birthday  cards,  Easter  cards,  and  Christmas 
greetings  on  a  screen  whicli  she  wished  to  fin¬ 
ish  before  her  brother  Ned  come  home  at  night. 
Slie  had  heard  him  speak  of  a  very  pretty  one 


I  couldn’t  say  no.  I  knew  when  I  got  there  I 
should  be  tempted  to  drink.  I  knew,  too,  that 
the  infiuences  around  me  would  pull  me  down, 
instead  of  elevatt'  me  toward  what  was  pure 
and  good.  As  I  stepped  toward  the  tloor  I 
heard  a  woman’s  voice  singing 

“  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee, 

Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary’- 
Saviour  divine. 

Now  hear  me  while  I  pray, 

Take  all  my  guilt  away, 

O  make  me  from  this  day. 

Wholly  Thine.” 


he  had  seen  at  Judg«‘  Barclay’s  a  few  days  be-  ^  mamma’s  hymn— you  know  slie  used  to 


fore,  and  his  sister  immediately  decided  to 


it  so  often.  I’d  forgotten  it,  but  it  sound- 


make  him  a  similar  one.  Ned  Bronson  admir-  ,jpj.  ^nd  I  can’t  ttdl  you  how  I 

ed  pretty  houseliold  adornments  more  tlian  jj.  gj.j.jnpj  as  if  mamma’s  hand  was  on 


most  young  men  of  his  age  did,  ami  Reatre  had  shoulder.  It  was  so  real  to  me,  that  I  stop- 
made  him  everything  she  could  in  the  way  of  a  j  j,an’t  go  with  you,  to-night, 

decoration  for  his  room.  Beatr«“  was  very  fomi  ”  and  I  rushed  away  and  came  home.  O 

and  proud  of  Ned,  and  Ned  had  always  w'emetl  jjjamma  would  have  felt  if  she  ha<l  known 


to  be  fond  of  her,  but  lately  she  had  fancied  j^^y  far  wrong.’ 

that  he  didn  t  love  her  as  well  as  he  usumI  to.  remembrance  of  the  mother’s  love,  and 

He  wasn  t  at  home  as  imu'h  as  he  had  fwmei-  players,  and  kindly  admonitions,  tilled  the 
ly  been.  Although  the  loving  sister  dislik**d  jjparts  of  the  tivo  motherless  children,  and 
to  harbor  a  thought  against  Ni'd,  y  et  somehow  tjiey  niingleil  their  tears  together. 


16.  Bleecker-street,  -  Erskine  Mason,  D.D. 

17.  Spring-street,  -  H.  G.  Ludlow,  D.D. 

18.  W'est,  -  -  -  -  David  R.  Downer. 

19.  First  Fre«',  -  -  Joel  Parker,  D.D. 

20.  Second-avenue,  -  J.  A.  Murray. 


she  could  not  but  admit  to  hei’self  as  she  sat 


‘  With  God’s  help,  dear  Reatie,  I  am  gtiing  to 


alone  tliat  morning,  that  Ned  was  going  wrong,  ^  jf  j  ,^^(1 

Ned  wtisn’t  eontidentiai  with  her  any  more,  n^y  steps  now.’ 


and  he  s]>oke  slightingly  so  often  of  religion 
and  good  people.  Indeed  he  liad  not  been  to 


‘We  can  never  go  back,  dear  Ned  ;  but  your 
experience  will  enable  you  to  help  others  who 


We  add  to  the  above  the  names  of  the  pres-  ‘‘hureh  with  her  foi  over  a  montli.  And  Ned  t)eginning  to  yield  to  temptation.’  ‘  I  won 


March,  1849,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastors  • 


Feb.  19th,  1850.  He  was  dismissed  May  7tli,  ^  Firf^t  * 

1862,  and  soon  after  entered  the  army  as  chap-  ’  u  ,V 
lain  of  the  75th  Regiment  N.  Y.  S.  V.  The  - 

second  pastor  was  Rev.  Samuel  B.  SheiTill. 

He  began  his  labors  in  June,  1862,  and  was  r  »  * ,  ’. 
ordained  and  installed  Feb.  4th,  1863.  The 
relation  was  dissolved  Feb.  3d,  1868,  and  j  j 
brother  Sherrill  entered  immediately  upon  the  '  ’  ' 

duties  of  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  '  ‘  ' 

of  Bellevue,  Ohio.  The  third  pastor  is  Rev.  ’  ’  *  ’ 

Wallace  B.  Lucas.  He  began  his  labors  in  J, 

May’,  1869,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  on  ‘  ^ 

the  •26th  of  September  following.  He  has  been  '  , 

with  the  church  sixteen  years  and  eight  months  ^  ^ 

—just  one-third  of  its  fifty  years.  ^ 

The  church  has  had  fifty-six  trustees,  eight 
teen  ruling  elders,  and  seven  deacons.  Six  of 
the  Sabbath-school  boys  have  entered  the  min-  ** 

istry’,  viz:  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  Professor  in 
Hamilton  College;  Rev.  Henry  N.  Hoyt,  pas-  ”  " 

tor  Congregational  Church,  Charles  City,  Iowa;  Covenant 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Van  Wee.  pastnr  Prcsby'terian  84th-8tret‘t 
Church,  Williamstown,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Charles  F.  jg’  Union 
Goss,  pastor  Chicago-a venue  Church,  Chicago,  jj  i4th.gtreM 
III. ;  Rev.  Newton  W.  Cudwell,  pastor  Presby-  prendj 
terian  Church,  Westfield,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  Charles 
S.  Hoyt,  pastor  We.-tminster  Pre.sbyterian  20  German  See 
Church,.  Chicago,  Ill.  21.  Harlem,  - 

One  of  our  Sunday-.seln  >ol  girls  is  a  minister’s  20  Jiadison-sqn 
wife.  Clara  Elizabetli  tJoss,  wife  of  Rev.  M. 


Pantor — 18N0* 

R.  1).  Harlan  (elect). 

S.  M.  Hamilton,  D.l). 

H.  J.  Van  Dyke  jr.,  D.l). 

J.  R.  Kerr,  D.D. 

R.  R.  Booth,  D.D.  (acting). 
John  Hall,  D.D. 

John  T.  Wild.s. 

E.  E.  Rogei-s. 

J.  D.  Wilson,  D.D. 


seemed  to  have  eliosen  a  set  of  eompanions  prayers’did  help  dear  Ned,’  thouglit 

wlio  were  known  in  Reatre  s  littlf  world  as  fast  at'ti*r  »he  went  to  lier  room.  I  know 

young  men.  She  telt  a  great  resjionsiliility  heard  dear  nifimma’s  prayers  for  us,  and 

about  \e<l,  as  the  dear  tnother  l.efore  site  went  jj,.  wateliing  over  her  motlierless  chil- 

lionie  to  lu'i  Fatliei  s  liou>e  had  said  to  lier,  [deasant  to  Imve  Neil  in  the 


‘Reatre,  my  idiild,  do  all  you  can  to  infiuenee 
Ned  to  he  good  ;  tlien*  are  a  great  many  temp- 


pew  with  her  on  Sunday,  and  to  liuve  him 
speak  a  word  for  Jestis,  and  wliat  He  could  do 


tations  in  the  outside  world,  tind  boys  nee.l  to  j  .sinners,  wlien  lie  went  to  the  young 

1...  1 _ _ 1  ..1 . 4.  ...lAi.  . .  »  ■  ^ 


be  liedged  about  with  good  home  iiittuem-es.’ 
Slie  knew  tluit  her  motlier’s  hist  prayer  was 
for  Ned. 


16.  Bleecker-street,-  Howard  Crosby,  D.D. 


people’s  meeting,  Monday  evenings.  ‘As  long 
as  I  live,’  thought  Reatre,  ‘  I  will  curry  all  my 
cares,  and  troubles,  and  wants  right  to-  Jesus, 


A.  W.  Halsey. 

J.  R.  Paxton,  D.D. 


16.  Bleecker-street,-  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.  Reutre’s  fatlier  was  a  thorougli  business  always  hears  and  answers  prayers. 

17.  Spring-street,  -  A.  W.  Halsey.  man  ;  a  money-making  man.  He  was  neees-  „ge,i  to  say  that  very  often  our 

18.  West,  -  -  -  -  J.  R.  Paxton,  D.D.  sarily  away  from  home  a  greatm- portion  of  the  prayers  are  answered  in  such  different  ways 

The  total  number  of  Presbyterian  ehurclies  time.  He  i»rovid(*d  liberally  for  his  two  ehil-  from  what  we  plan  or  expect. 

for  1831  is  twenty-one;  and  the  number  of  dreii,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond ;  hut  his  mind  Susan  T.  PRkrv. 

communicants  at  the  same  time  was  7135.  And  was  so  preoccupied  with  his  Imsiness  tiiat  lie  - 

of  the  twenty-one  churches  thirteen  are  still  in  seldom  looked  into  nuitti'rs  pertaining  to  their  LIIE'S  THRESHOLD, 

existence.  The  churches  in  1886  appear  as  fol-  daily  lives.  j,y  x.  m.  chakleswokth. 

lows.  Omitting  the  thirteen  already  enumerat-  Before  dark  the  beautiful  screen  was  ttnlsli-  uatirod 


21.  Harlem,  -  -  - 

22.  Madisoii-sqaare, 

23.  Memorial,-  -  - 


J.  S.  Ramsay. 

C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D. 
C.  S.  Robinson,  D.D. 


WoolseyStr>-ker,  pastor  of  the  Fmirth  Presby-  2^;  ^t.  Wa.shington.  George  S.  Payson. 
tenan  Church  01  (hieago,  Ill  The  little  vil-  .25.  Murray  Hill,  -  -  J.  Ford  Sutton,  D.D 


lage  of  Meridian,  with  less  than  40U  inhabi- 
tanf  .s,  thinks  she  has  done  well  for  the  great  -Vorth 
city  of  Chicago.  .^g'  . 

Tlie  first  house  of  worship  was  built  in  1839,  .,g' 


at  an  expense  of  $.3685.  In  1854  it  was  enlarged  and  Irfind 


at  ail  expense  of  $2000.  In  1872  it  was  rebuilt  q...  . 

and  enlarged  at  an  expense  of  $6690 ;  and  in  i3tii  street 

1880  an  alcove  for  the  organ  was  added,  at  an  33'  uniJergity^piacc' 

exi.ense  of$^.  34.  Washington 

The  church  has  enjoyed  many  precious  s<*a-  Heights,  - 

sons  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  35  Westminster,  - 
The  first  was  in  1840,  under  the  labors  of  36,  West  23d-8treet, 
Mr.  Boynton,  when  twenty-six  were  added  on  37  Bohemian,  -  - 


W.  W.  Page. 

S.  B.  Ros.siter. 

S.  D.  Alexander,  D.D. 
E.  L.  Clark,  D.D. 
Edward  Happer,  D.D. 


r,  11’  T,  ^  VT  XT  *  ed,  we  liegin  with  the  next,  number  14  :  ed,  and  it  was  an  artistic  piece  of  work,  for  By  any  stops  on  life  s  rough  way ! 

Haniilton  College  ;  ^-v.  Henry  N.  Hoyt  pas-  fharch.  P..tor-isss.  R,.atre  had  taken  niueli  pains  with  tlie  arrang-  O  sweet  blue  eyes,  nndimmed  by  tears ! 

tor  Congregational  Church,  Charles  City,  Iowa;  Covenant,  -  -  -  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.  i„.,  of  the  different  cards,  so  tlie  wliole  would  ^  dimpled  hands,  stretched  out  in  play! 

^‘v.  Charles  H.  Van  Wee,  paster  Presbyteriim  15.  84th-8treet,  -  -  A.  P.  .Ytterbury.  prodin-e  a  pretty  effect.  The  fire  bad  been  kin-  Love  longs  to  loud  those  little  feet 

Church,Williamstown,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  fhariesF.  jg  First  Union,  -  -  W.  F.  Crafts.  died  in  the  grate,  and  tlie  room  was  cheerful  JHirough  sunny  nieadows,  bright  with 

Goss,  pastor  Chieago-a venue  Church,  Chicago,  ixfK  v  rr  \T«riiuir  1  i  •  u*  *  ...  «  i  o.....  ...-o  u  ........  f  Where  all  is  fair  and  glad  and  sweet- 

ill  •  Rev  Newton  W  Cudwell  nastxir  Preshv  17.  14th-stre3t.  -  -  F.H.  Marling.  and  bright.  W  hat  a  grand  surprise  it  was  to  An  azure  sky  that  never  lowers, 

ill. ,  ±le\.  Newton  w.  t^uil  well,  pastoi  Pitsuy  jg.  French,  -  -  -  H.  L.  Grandlienard.  be  for  dear  Ned '  ,  ... 

terian  Church,  Westfield,  N.  .T. ;  Rev.  Charles  ram^au  n  *  +  i  1  +  ti  1  +  I’®'*’  longs  to  loach  those  laughing  eyes 

8  Hovt  iiastor  We.-tniinster  Presbvteriaii  '  '  '  B-Kiu.  i.  Rcaitre  watched  at  the  parloi  window  to  st  e  To  see  with  clear  and  earnest  sight. 

■  ^  ’.:  '  Til  ‘  y  '  20.  German  Second.  C.  Doencli.  him  coming  up  the  street,  but  slie  waited  a  Each  turning  page  of  life's  great  book. 

Church, ^Chie^'o,  ill.  ,  ,  ‘21.  Harlem,  -  -  -  J.  S.  Ramsay.  long,  long  time.  It  was  an  hour  later  than  he  Where  few,  alas !  can  read  aright. 

M  '  '•'**^  *? '^  **  **^*^*®  ®  22.  Madisoii-sqaare,  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  usuallv  came,  and  still  another  hour  passed.  Love  longs  to  give  those  little  hands, 

wife.  Clara  Elizabeth  G.iss,  ware  of  lh‘V.  M.  23.  Memorial,-  -  -  C.  S.  Robinson,  D.D.  and  another.  The  evening  meal  was  .standing  Stretched  out  to  us  in  merry  play. 

Woolsey  Stryker  pastor  of  the  Fmirth  Presby-  Washington.  George  S.  Payson.  on  the  table  untasted,  for  Reatre  always  wait-  mme  ein 

tenan  Church  01  (  hieago.  Ill  The  little  vil-  Hill,  -  -  J.  Ford  Sutton.  D.D.  ed  for  Ned.  She  began  to  grow  verv  anxious ;  And  treasures  none  can  tokr  awaj . 

age  of  Meridian,  with  less  than  4W  in habi-  ^ew  York,  -  -  W.  W.  Page.  sad  forebodings  of  some  aeeident  or  evil  to  Ned  h!™ 

tanf  .s,  thinks  she  has  done  well  for  the  great  v-  c  »  «ii  1  >  i  *  ui  1  1  »  1  Is  human  love !  Through  hopes  and  fears 

eitv  of  CbienD-o  27.  North,  -  -  -  -  S.  B.  Ros.siter.  filled  hei  heart.  She  could  not  i at,  and  when  Those  little  feet  must  walk  alone, 

^  \  ,  •.  .  JS.  Phillips,  -  -  -  S.  D.  Alexander,  D.D.  it  came  bed  time  and  Ned  had  not  I'ome,  she  .Vnd  those  blue  eyes  shtnl  many  tears. 

The  first  house  of  worship  was  built  in  1839,  i>  r  t  r-io-i,  n  11**1  *•.*<-*..:  i..i  i  * 

at  an  exnense  of  $.3685  In  1854  it  was  enlarged  - to  sleep.  But  just  after  midniglit  Those  little  hands  may  have  to  yield 

^  t  •*  v.^11*  30.  Sea  and  Land.  -  Edward  Happer,  D.D.  she  heard  Ned’s  night-key  in  the  latch,  and  Up  treasures  they  will  toil  to  gain ; 

at  ail  expen^  of  $2000.  In  1872  it  w^  rebuilt  gj  shiloh,  -  -  -  -  -  she  ran  into  the  hall  to  give  him  her  usual  And  they  must  find  earth’s  flowers  have  thorns. 

7  32.  13th-street.  -  -  J.  M.  Worrall,  D.D.  cheery  welcome.  But  Ned  pushed  her  awav,  For  every  joy  is  fraught  wUh  pain. 

1880  an  alcove  for  the  organ  was  added,  at  an  33  uniYersity-place.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  and  said  quite  harshly  ‘  Wliat  are  you  up  at  But  Love  Eternal.  Thou  art  near, 

exi^ense  01  $600.  oa  ^  -a  ai  •  a-  #au  ua  g*  Around  our  restlesKness  Thy  rest ! 

The  church  h^  enjoyed  many  ^cious  si*a-  ’  '  ?ieights.  -  .John  C.  Bll.ss.  D.D.  Vj  Ned.  I  wils  afraiii  some-  ^  aTo  ifow  and  ter  ^ 

Th”;  L",„”7  Wh,u  1.  D  '-‘I’P™;’'' *!'  J---  0  ,n*,-  Ifese  1<„,  w.,k  In  Th,-  ..y» 

Af-  „  '  -i^a-sireet,  li^rsKine  *-\.  wniue.  u.u.  ^ler  is  away,  and  I’d  no  one  to  send  to  look  May  these  sweet  eyes  look  up  to  Thee. 

Mr.  Bo>nton,  when  twent>-8ix  wen  added  on  37.  Bohemian,  -  -  Vincent  Pisck.  after  you.’  These  little  hands  receive  Thy  gifts, 

profession.  In  1844,  during  Dr.  Hough  s  min-  gg.  Calvary,  -  -  -  James  Chambers.  ‘  You  mav  iust  as  well  understand  now  Rea-  Thus  blesswl  to  all  eternity ! 

lstr>-,  twenty-four  united  at  one  time.  In  39  Bethany  -  -  -  G  W  F  Birch  *  lou  may  just  as  well  un.leistiina  m.w  Kui  -The  Christian. 

.  .n  1  .  11  •  Tir  TT  X 1  J.  1  -  -  -  tr.  « .  r.  uireii.  tre  Broiison,  that  I  am  old  enough  to  look  after  - 

i  ^  o  owing  1  ^  ^  40.  Tremoiit,  -  -  -  George  Nixon.  myself,  and  don’t  want  any  girl  interfering  A  STORY  FOR  VERT  LITTLE  ONES, 

bors,  there  was  quite  an  ingathering.  The  *1  p„.t„  m,. mortal  L  P  Cummimrs  -*1.  •  1  •  >  *i*.*x*j*k 

earlv  nart  of  Mr  Goss’  ministrv  wa^  mark-  TV  Fotts  M^'uorlal,  L.  i .  Cummings.  with  my  eomings  and  goings.  ht'by’h  oppoutunity. 

1  i’  ^  *  1  *v.  'TK  K  V.'  •  ^  Fanils,  -  -  John  D.  Long.  Ned  had  never  spoken  so  before,  and  the  ‘  Ro  good  as  you  have  opportunity,  Riibv 

e<l  by  a  steady  growth.  The  memb<*rship  in-  *0  Tju-eprinie  .  .  ira  S  Dodd  *  on  1  x>  *  .  1  11  i  k»hhi  a,  you  iiaxe  uppunuui^,  .> 

creased  from  iS.  to  184.  In  1857  Rev.  Cliarles  Faith  -  -  -  J  H  H^ey  *"”7  T 

Anderson  of  Sennett  a.s.si8ted  uastor  Goss  in  a  Tr  7  *  *  ri  ’i  ri  w T  and  went  up  stairs  to  his  room.  A  dreadful  her  hand  on  little  Ruby’s  golden  head.  Ruby 

,  u  a  iiVi  45.  East  72d-street,  -  Datid  G.  M  jhe.  suspicion  filled  the  sister’s  heart  that  Ned  had  was  only  five  years  old,  and  “opportunity” 

onifcLion*^  In”  1866*  there^was  a  marked  in'  ‘  ' ^ .  been  drinking ;  shelwas  sure  of  it  as  she  follow-  was  a  large  word  for  her  to  have  said  to  her, 

terest  under  the  labors  of  Mr  Sherrill  Dur-  Memorial  F-  Forbes.  .r  dear,’  slie  tliouglit  to  and  slie  spoke  it  over  and  over  to  iierself  after 

inf,  thn  eiahtfon  v,mr«  iill  the  revival  «Burehes,  Bs  appears  l»y  the  last  As-  iierself, ‘if  mamma  could  only  have  been  Sjiar-  Aunt  Marcia  hud  passed  out  of  the  door.  Op- 

i.jTre  Keen  nninn  efTnrtff  with  the  Tinntiat  scmbly’s  Minutcs,  rcturii  a  totul  of  20,308  com-  cd  to  look  after  Ncd.  He  would  never  speak  per-tu-ni-ty !  what  a  long  word  it  was,,  and 

rKnrei.  Tn  1  sTo  twentv  aiv  uuere  nHfiefi  nn  mumcants.  It  sliould  lic  noted  tliut  thesc  SO  to  her,  slic  was  alwHys  SO  kiiid,  SO  tciidcr  to-  what  did  it  mean?  ‘ I’ll  go  and  ask  mamma 

./  ■  .  .  .7  •  •  1K7H  t  t-  churches,  many  of  them,  meet  in  two,  three,  ward  him.’  right  off,’  she  said  as  sh('  ran  up  stairs,  hut 

proessioii,  m  ou  een  ,  in  wen  >-  j,,  ^ne  instance  in  four,  houses  of  worship,  Reatre  was  a  Christian,  she  believed  in  the  mamma  was  not  in  her  room.  Slie  had  gone 

t  '^  'i  G  i  h  s  b  *  o^tothisZin  It  so  that  the  total  number  of  Presliyterian  places  living  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  when  slie  went  out  somewhere.  Ruby  knew  it,  heeau.'^i*  the 

ru  y  o<  a*s  een  go  s  ion.  of  worship  is  not  47,  as  one  might  suppose  from  to  her  room  she  poured  out  lier  overburdened  empty  bonnet-box  stood  on  the  bed.  So  she 

h^  been  her  mission  to  train  up  and  send  forth  ^r  of  churches,  but  is  70.  In  1831  the  heart,  and  amid  sobs  and  tears  prayed  that  went  down  stairs  again,  arid  found  Bri.lget  in 


31.  Shiloh,  -  -  -  -  - 

32.  13th-8treet,  -  -  J.  M.  Worrall,  D.D. 

j  33.  University-place.  George  Alexander,  D.D. 

34.  Washington 

Heights,  -  John  C.  Bliss,  D.D. 

35.  Westminster,  -  E.  M.  Deems. 

36.  West  23d-8treet,  Erskine  N.  White.  D.D. 

37.  Bohemian,  -  -  Vincent  Pisck. 


profession.  In  1844,  during  Dr.  Hough’s  min-  gg  Calvary,  -  -  -  James  Chambers, 

istry,  twenty-four  united  at  one  time.  In  39  Bethany.  -  -  -  G.  W.  F.  Birch. 

1849,  immediaUdy  following  Mr.  Hubbard’s  la*  40  Tremoiit,  -  -  -  George  Nixon, 

bors,  there  was  quite  an  ingathering.  The  44  Memorial,  L.  P.  Cummings, 

early  part  of  Mr.  Goss’  ministry'  was  mark-  42  west  Faniis,  -  -  John  D.  Long. 

e<l  by  a  steady  growth.  The  memb<*rship  in-  43.  Rherdale,  -  -  Ira  S.  Dodd, 

creased  from  12U  to  184.  In  1857  Rev.  Cliarles  44  Faith,  -  -  -  -  J.  H.  Hoadley. 

Anderson  of  Sennett  assisted  pastor  Goss  in  a  45  p^g^  72d-street,  -  David  G.  Wylie, 
revival  work,  and  thirty -eight  were  added  011  40  (German,  -  -  -  N.  Bjerring" 
profession.  In  1866  there  was  a  marked  in-  47  Adams  Memorial  Jes.se  F.  Forbes. 

terest  under  the  labors  of  Mr.  Sherrill.  Dur-  ,  ,  ...  i  .  *1. 

..  *  ■  u*  11  *1,  -1  These  cliurehes,  us  appears  by  the 

mg  the  past  eighteen  years  all  the  revivals  *  *  *  *  1  » 

,  .  *  .  _  “L  -*1  *u  *•  *  sembly’s  Minutes,  return  a  total  of  20 

have  been  union  efforts  with  the  Baptist  .  t*  i  111  *  1  *i 


39.  Bethany.  -  -  -  G.  W.  F.  Birch. 

40.  Tremoiit,  -  -  -  George  Nixon. 

41.  Potts  Memorial,  L.  P.  Cummings. 

42.  West  Faniis,  -  -  John  D.  Long. 

43.  Riverdale,  -  -  Ira  S.  Dodd. 

44.  Faith,  -  -  -  -  J.  H.  Hoadley. 

45.  Ea-st  72d-street,  -  David  G.  Wylie. 

46.  German,  -  -  -  N.  Bjerring. 

47.  Adams  Memorial  Jes.se  F.  Forbes. 


LIIE'S  THRESHOLD. 

BY  A.  M.  CHAKLESWOKTH. 

O  little  feet,  as  yet  uatirod 

By  any  stops  on  life  s  rough  way ! 

O  sweet  blue  eyes,  nndimmed  by  tears ! 

O  dimpled  hands,  stretehed  out  in  play ! 

Love  longs  to  loud  those  little  feet 
Through  sunny  meadow.s,  bright  with  lloweis. 

Where  all  is  fair  and  glad  and  sweet — 

All  azure  sky  that  never  lowers. 

Love  longs  to  leach  those  laughing  eyes 
To  see  with  clear  and  earnest  sight. 

Each  turning  page  of  life's  great  book, 

Where  few,  alas!  eaii  read  aright. 

Love  longs  to  give  those  little  hands, 

Stretehed  out  to  us  in  merry  play, 

Blossoms  to  hold  that  have  110  thorns, 

And  treasures  none  ean  take  away. 

And  yet  how  powerless  at  the  best, 

Is  human  love !  Through  hopes  and  fears 

Those  little  feet  must  walk  alone, 

•Vnd  those  blue  eyes  sIhhI  many  tears. 

Those  little  hands  may  have  to  yield 
Up  treasures  they  will  toil  to  gain ; 

And  they  must  find  earth’s  flowers  have  thorns. 
For  every  joy  is  fraught  with  pain. 

But  Love  Eternal,  Thou  art  near, 

Around  our  restlessness  Thy  rest ! 

Those  Thou  dost  guard  and  guide  and  toaoh. 

Are  now  and  ever  fully  blessed. 

O  may  these  foot  walk  in  Thy  ways, 

May  these  sweet  eyes  look  up  to  Thee, 

These  little  hands  receive  Thy  gifts. 

Thus  blesswl  to  all  eternity  ! 

— The  Christian. 

A  STORY  FOR  VERY  LITTLE  ONES. 

RT'BY’H  OPPORTUNITY. 

‘  Do  good  as  you  have  opportunity.  Ruby 


profession  ;m  1874  fourteen;  in  1878  twenty-  ’ _ 

*,  .  ’  ...  ,  .  k  *  and  in  one  instance  in  four,  houses  of  worship, 

three;  in  1881  eighteen;  and  in  1885  twenty.  *1  *  *1.  *  *  1  i  1  ,.*  -s  „  .  i 

T  1  G  1  b  h  1  t  th'  7‘  Tt  90  that  the  total  number  of  Presbyterian  places 

ru  y  CH  a*s  een  go  o  is  ion.  of  worship  is  not  47,  as  one  might  suppose  from  to  her  room  she  poured  out  lier  overburdened  emptv  bonnet-box  stood  on 

ttoTher"  virv^rX  ‘“SriLn,"  r  ’*"*  »‘o  "'“J"".  "ow” 

msmbore  now  llvlnR  outnumber  her  present  ^mtinnieunts  were  :«9  to  »  .-hurch;  In  IM6  Ne.!  mlBlit  be  turne.l  from  the  wronK  wny  Into  the  dlnlnK.room. 

...  XX  •  *1.  *  *  *  there  are  on  an  average  451  eonimumeants  to  a 

membership.  During  the  past  seventeen  years  .  u  x  *0.1*  *1  i  r  u-  u  1 

.  .  .  ,  .  *  .  *  _*.*,  ,  church.  In  1831  the  houses  of  worship  had 

she  has  received  but  sixteen  on  certificate  from  .  ^  ,  ' 


there  are  on  an  average  451  communicants  to  a  the  right. 


YVlieii  Ned  awoke  late  the  next  morning,  lie  asked. 


‘•Bridget,  wliat  does  opportunity  mean  V  ’  she 


Presliyterian  churches,  while  during  that  time 
slie  has  dismissed  60  to  Presbyterian  churches. 
Still  she  holds  her  membership  good. 

Only  one  of  the  former  ministers  was  pres¬ 
ent,  Rev.  S.  B.  Sherrill,  now  pastor  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church  of  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 
He  followed  the  reading  of  the  historical  sketc'h 
with  some  very  interesting  reminiscences  of 
the  past  fifty  years,  showing  the  remarkable 


progress  which  our  country  had  made  in  that  „  ,•  u  i  -i*  •  *  luo*.  «..„*  »  1 

,  J  *  *u  1  .  1  *  f  Seventh,  which  was  built  in  1826,  and  first  fulness. 


comes  home  tired  with  the  cold  wind  beating  j 
against  him,  and  taking  off  his  overshoes  when  ! 
his  back  is  so  lame  that  it  hurts  him  to  stoop 
over.’ 

‘  It’s  thrue  for  you,  and  ye’re  a  wise  child  In- 
dade,  and  a  good  one,’  Bridget  replied  as  she 
put  some  of  the  frothy  dough  into  the  hot  waf- 
fie-iron.  _ _  T. 

WHITE  AS  SNOW. 

BY  OEOROE  WEATHERLY. 

From  morning  until  evening 
He  sought  for  peace  and  rest — 

Best  for  a  weary  spirit. 

Peace  for  a  troubled  breast ; 

But  in  vain  was  all  his  seeking 
From  dawn  till  sot  of  sun ; 

His  sins  lay  heavy  on  him, 

.4nil  comfort  there  was  none. 

Then,  in  the  gathering  twilight. 

He  knelt  him  down  In  prayer; 

And  the  stars  shone  in  upon  him, 

And  sniiletl  upon  him  there ; 

And  while  he  told  his  Father 
Of  sin  as  black  as  night. 

The  pure  white  snow  fell  softly. 

And  hid  the  earth  from  sight. 

And  when,  in  bitter  sorrow, 

Ho  looked  into  tlie  night. 

Behold,  the  earth  shone  brightly, 

Wrapped  in  its  robe  of  white ! 

And  the  promise  came  to  cheer  him. 

.And  bring  him  peace:  “Although 
Tour  sins  may  be  as  scarlet. 

They  shall  be  white  as  snow !” 

— The  Quiver  for  February. 

HELPS  BY  THE  WAT. 

It  depends  upon  fathers  and  mothers  to 
bring  (‘liildren  iqi  in  an  atmosphere  of  rever¬ 
ence  for  Goil’s  autliority,  and  of  obedience  to 
law,  and  this  from  the  Hi-st.  The  mother’s 
work  begins  with  tlie  babe  in  her  arms.— Mrs. 
Margaret  Sangster. 

Be  you  |»oor,  tempted,  ignorant,  stupid,  be 
yon  what  you  will,  you  are  God’s  child  ;  your 
Father’s  love  is  over  you.  His  mercy  ready  for 


from  40U  to  1000  sittings;  now  they  have  from  felt  ashamed  of  his  conduct  toward  his  loving,  ‘Indade,  Ruby,  ye  are  very  old  for  ye’re  age. 
800  to  200U  sittings.  patient  sister,  and  i.his  first  impul.ses  were  to  Where  did  ye  get  tliat  big  word  ’ 

The  date  of  organization  of  the  older  ehureh-  ask  lier  forgiveness.  |;But,  like  some  otlier  ‘Aunt  Murcia  said  it  to  me  when  she  went 

es  is  believed  to  be  as  follows:  Firet,  1716;  young  men,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  show  of  away.  She  sahl  “  Do  good  as  you  have  oppor- 

Scotch,  1756;  Brick,  1766;  Fourth,  1784;  Rut-  weakness,  and  an  unmanly  act  to  confess  to  tunity.”’ 

gers,  1798;  Cedar-street,  18U6;  (^anal-street,  his  sisb'r  that  he  liad  done  wrong.  When  he  ‘Arrah,  indade,  your  Aunt  Marcia  is  always 


vii.ir.  He  also  referred  to  the  development  of  .  .  ^  ,  ,  ,,  x;.  1  ,0 

.  .  I  ,  *u  u  1  *u  opened  in  1827;  destroyed  bv  fire  Feb.  13,  18:il, 

the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  and  the  '  .  ,  .  '.,*  1  j  xr^,. 

...  ,  ...  and  immediately  rebuilt,  and  reopened  Nov.  w 


Seventh,  which  was  built  in  1826,  and  first  fulness.  ‘  You  don’t  know  what  it  means,  or  else  you 

opened  in  1827 ;  destroyed  by  fire  Feb.  13,  18:il,  Wlion  he  went  into  the  lireukfast-room  he  would  tell  me,’ said  Ruby  in  a  discouraged  tone 
,  ,  ,  .  •  *u  *  *•  I  and  immediately  rebuilt,  and  reopened  Nov.  went  up  to  Reatre  and  gave  her  his  usual  good  of  voice, 

par  s  e  ai  en  in  e  grea  an  i-s  ayerj  20,1831.  The  next  in  age  is  that  of  .\llen-street,  morning  kiss,  and  said  in  a  sort  of  joking  man-  ‘  Indade  then  and  I  does  know  what  it  manes, 
and  temperance  raovmnente.  Alerter  was  then  is  tlie  ner  ‘  1  wasn’t  very  nice  to  you  last  night,  but  It  manes  oeca.sions,  sliure.  As  you  liave  oeea- 

rew*  rom  le  \.  m.  .  u  ar  ,  now  o  ojjjy  pi-esbyb'rian  ehureh  now  meeting  in  tlie  you  mustn’t  think  anything  of  it.  Boys  must  sions ;  but  what  occasions  ean  a  bit  of  a  child 
Albion’  N.  Y..  referring  to  many  touching  in-  occupied  in  1831.  The  in-  be  lioys,  and  see  something  of  life,  you  know,  like  yerself  be  afther  having  ?  ’ 

*^**i*tt  \v^  G  ^ .K  t  terlor  of  this  house  has  been  inijiroved  and  Thank  you  for  the  jiretty  screen,  little  sister-  ‘You  don’t  ’splain  things  one  bit,  Bridget. 

*.•*!  ^  f^th  ^  ^  G  -K*- .f ^  K^’  decorated  more  than  once,  but  tlie  exterior  is  It  was  very  sweet  of  you  to  make  it,  and  it  is  a  Occasions  is  a  big  word  like  opportunity,  only 

wi  ow  o  e  y.  .  .  oss,  in  le  s  e  gg^jg^gg^igUy  4^^  game  as  first  built  in  1826.  deal  prettier  than  Julia  Barclay’s.’  It  isn’t  quite  as  long.  Here  comes  grandpa, 

spoke  of  t^s  as  the  church  of  her  sainted  3,3^^  ukc^liimself,  that  fiea-  I’ll  ask  him.’ 

us  an  8  re  oye,  ani  as  eing  cr  own  jq  ^e  but  one  now  living,  the  venerable  oc-  tie  thouglit  ‘  perliaps  he  isn’t  so  bad  after  all,  AsRubyranoutiatotheliall,shesawgraud- 
aearestand  most  real  enuren  Home.  My  to„,.Qgj.ign  the  Rev.  William  D.  Snodgra.ss,  ami  I’ve  no  cause  to  feel  anxious.  Boys  of  pa  was  <iuite  out  of  breath,  for  lie  had  been 

’There””  bleLed”the”dear  (Hver  ter  rhusbaml  D.D.,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Presbyteri-  ,-our.se  are  different  from  girls.’  walking  again.st  tlie  wind.  She  was  very  fond 

mere  1  Diessea  tlie  dear  Giver  ror  husband  gg  ehureh  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.  Bat  Ned  Bronson  was  on  very  dangerous  of  grandpa,  and  she  took  his  hat  and  his  earie 

and  children  and  home  and  church  home,  and  trround.  He  had  taken  tlie  first  steps  on  a  and  put  them  in  tlieir  place.s.  and  when  lie  sat 

for  the  many  years  thus  m^e  my  brightest  ^  ^  ^  — -  downwanl  path,  and  the  first  stei*s  are  those  down  in  the  big  chair,  slie  sat  .lown  on  the 

and  my  happiest  in  my  earthly  pilgrimage.”  THE  PASTOR  OF  TOT  HOUSE.  that  tell.  He  was  in  bad  company.  His  coml  fioor  ami  pulled  off  his  overshoes. 

One  of  the  onginai  nieni^re,  Mrs.  Lewis  Every  moromg  about  111  a  paiiions  were  those  who  iiiHueiiceii  liim  in  ‘How  mucli  good  you  have  done  me,  litUe 

L^ttere”were  reM”from  ^he^oMte  Snal  mStlTkabfy  clerical, ‘'enterrth^e''iS)by  of  the  the  wrong  direction.  They  hml  false  ideas  of  Ruby,’ grandpa  said,  as  he  began  to  get  resteil. 
inenibere  and  from  still  other  memhei-K  whn  House  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Speaker’s  desk,  manhood,  and  sooner  or  later  thev  would  find  ‘Idont  know  what  I  sliould  do  without  you. 
i.  1  ’•  T  I  «  *1.  I  **  *1  Accompanying  him  is  a  lady,  upon  wliose  arm  that  vices  draw  blanks,  as  surely  as  virtues  Tliere  is  a  strong,  cold  north  wind  outside,  and 

had  b^n  invited.  In  ^veral  of  the  letters  the  he  leanl  The  gentleman  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  d,.aw  prizes.  The  loss  of  purity,  the  loss  of  it  blew  in  my  face  ami  against  my  chest,  and  I 

thought  yras  expressed  that  the  dear  ones  who  Mllburn,  the  blind  chaplain  of  the  House.  The  ginapHu-ity,  the  loss  of  lioncsty,  are  real  losses,  really  didn’t  know  hut  it  would  knock  me  down 

have  Kone  from  this  ehureh  home  to  the  home  lady  is  his  pri%;ate  secretai-y.  Forty  years  ago  g^t^  the  loss  is  before  I  got  liome.’ 

.^ve  mteht  be  w.tb  ..  s,..r-  ,.,.l„«.  It  U  parting  with  a  ,a.r.  of  oat  a„„l.  •  i,„  ,„.ar  tl.o  little 

Dinner  had  been  provideil  ter  all  present  ter  the  second  time.  Another  interval  of  thirty  YVeeks  passed  bj ,  and  Ned  was  going  more  girl  said  as  she  eliiiibid  into  his  lap.  Bull 
the  Inrited  guests  and  older  members  being  years  finds  him  filling  the  office  again.  No  and  more  wrong.  Reatre  felt  almost  powerless  want  to  ask  you  something.  Aunt  Marcia  said 
serx-ed  in  the  Session-room,  the  children  and  chaplain  within  the  memorj- of  the  oldest  Rep-  to  save  him.  She  thought  sometimes  she  would  I  must  do  good  as  I  have  opportunity.  What 

v-onnir  ncnnlp  in  the  dininff-rtKim— Rhmit  AfuHn  resentative  has  commanded  the  respecl  and  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  the  good  pas-  does  that  mean  ?  Bridget  said  “occasions,” 

a^  dLL”  So::%ifp?Slro!^'  S  without^'i^^^^^^^  L,  who  had  baptized  Ned  when  he  wa.s  lying  hut  she  doesn’t  know,  I  guess,  heeause  she 

oUheorchestraandsangseverarSuuday-sohool  ion.’tiresoiie^ndXw  The ’morning  prayer  in  his  mother’s  arms.  e  o'n  T  '  1  h'li 

hymns.  was  invariably  delivered  in  sing-song  fashion,  Posing  Ned’s  faults;  she  felt  that  slie  could  Opportunity  to  do  good,  my  c^ild,  means 

Long  and  interesting  letters  were  then  read  and  the  whole  performance  bore  the  perLinc-  not  speak  a  word  of  Ned’s  bad  ways  except  to  any  time  there  is  any  good  to  be  done.  Wliat 


substantially  the  same  as  first  built  in  1826. 

Of  the  twenty  pastors  in  1831,  there  is  believ- 
I  ed  to  be  but  one  now  living,  the  venerable  oc- 


deul  prettier  than  Julia  Barclay’s.’ 


It  isn’t  quite  as  long.  Here  comes  grandpa. 


Ned  seemed  so  much  likcjliimself,  that  fiea-  I’ll  ask  him.’ 
tre  thouglit  ‘  perliaps  he  isn’t  so  had  after  all.  As  Ruby  ran  out  into  tlie  liall,  she  saw  grand- 


hymns.  ■  was’invaiiahly  delivered  in  sing-song  fashion,  Posing  Ned’s  faults;  she  felt  that  slie  could  ‘ Opportunity  to  do  good,  my  c^ild,  means 

Long  and  interesting  letters  were  then  read  and  the  whole  performance  bore  the  perLinc-  not  speak  a  word  of  Ned’s  bad  ways  except  to  any  time  there  is  any  good  to  be  done.  Wliat 
from  our  minister-boys,  \'iz:  .Arthurs.  Hoj"!,  tory  air  of  a  man  trying  to  earn  liis  salary  with  the  Father  in  heaven.  While  Ned  was  going  you  did  for  grandpa  just  now,  was  an  opportu- 


Henry  N.  Hoyt,  Chas.  8.  Hoyt,  and  Chas.  F.  »itle  effort  as  possible.  Dr.  Milburn’s  daily 
Goss  Telegrams  were  received  from  C!has.  H.  i*i''oeation  is  eloquent  and  brief.  The  full,  rich 
XT  xxT  1  ..o/xK  toncs  of  ills  voice  fill  the  chamber  and  the  ad- 

Van  Wee  and  Newton  M .  Cadwell  each  sajung 

*Kpx-  nrorp  dpteined  from  eominir  bv  revival  in-  *j„..*i.v  i _ 1  xx. _ _ *u_  .'ar..—- _ <  i.i _ 


they  were  detained  from  coming  by  revival  in  **.c*i,l,*i*  v*  mo 

terest  in  their  own  churches.  er  the  members  rise  te  their*feet”^'d  remain  in  heard  the  lat<-h-key  in  the  door.  It  was  (juite  and  cane  away  for  me  when  I  was  very  tired. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  a  general  social  that  fiosition,  reverently  and  respectfully,  until  early  for  him  to  come  home.  She  went  into  and  that  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  rest  myself 

gathering  in  the  church.  Many  old  acquaint-  ihs  conclusion.  Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  the  hall  to  meet  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  sooner  than  I  otherwi.se  would.’ 

Mces  were  renewed,  many  pleasant  memories  niembere  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  taken  off  his  overcoat,  he  put  his  arm  around  ‘I  understand,’  said  Ruby,  ‘and  I’ll  tell 
revived  and  many  words  of  hoiie  and  cheer  for  and  without  a  word  drew  her  into  the  sit-  Bridget.’  So  she  went  into  the  kitchen,  where 

re  ^^t„reLd.  The  iLt  hour  ef  .he  SS,”,“.h.“?rh^  weSl 'itSSd  mlW  e»ee,  eleler!  •  he  «.U1,  Brth«e.  „.e  hea.IoK  up  wamee  for  eupper,  eed 

afternoon  was  spent  listening  to  Impromptu  Dr.  Milburn  visits  the  members  of  the  House  pre-  he  placed  her  in  the  chair  in  front  of  the  she  said  very  dignifiedly  Ill  tell  you  now, 

speeu'hes  from  invited  guests  and  the  older  offl-  oisely  as  other  pastors  visit  their  parishioners,  open  fire.  Bridget,  what  opportunity  means.  It  means 

cers  and  members  of  the  church.  He  makes  no  distinctions  on  account  of  politi-  ‘  Why  Ned,  dear,  what  has  happened,’  she  putting  up  grandpa’s  hat  and  cane  when  he 


as  little  effort  as  possible.  Dr.  Milburn’s  daily  his  own  way,  his  sister  was  praying  for  him  at  nity.  You  know  I’ve  such  a  lame  back  that  it 
invocation  is  eloquent  and  brief.  The  full,  rich  home.  hurts  me  to  stoop  over  and  take  off  my  over¬ 

tone's  of  his  voice  fill  tlm  chamber  and  the  ad-  One  c'vening,  when  Reatre  had  almost  lost  shoes.  You  did  it  for  me,  and  that  saved  me 
[Crty  herrd.''D^ring^he'3ffr^^^  her  |faith  that  tlie  Lord  would  save  Ned,  she  from  some  sharp  pains;  and  you  put  my  hat 


Tlie  lamp  God  wants  you  to  keep  burning 
with  tlic  liglit  of  joy  and  goodness,  is  your 
lieart,  and  the  oil  that  will  make  it  shine,  is 
the  Holy  Spiiit,  wlio  eoiiies  into  our  hearts, 
and  every  time  you  do  a  kind  or  loving  act  for 
the  poor  or  tlie  tronbleil,  you  are  doing  an  er¬ 
rand  for  Jesus. — Rev.  Williur  F.  Crafts. 

Jolin  Runyan  was  once  asked  a  question 
about  heaven  whieh  he  I'ould  not  answer,  be¬ 
cause  the  matter  was  not  revealed  in  Seripture, 
and  he  thereupon  advised  tlie  inquirer  to  live  a 
holy  life,  and  go  and  si'(>. 

Little  omissions  of  duty,  little  aets  of  dis- 
obedieiiee,  ns  they  may  seem  to  us,  may  prove 
a  great  liiiidrance  along  onr  path. 

Among  matters  of  every-day  life,  notiiing  ! 
elaims  more  of  our  attention  than  the  remem- 
hranee  of  our  daily  mereies. 

Never  spend  your  time  in  sucli  a  way  that  1 
you  would  not  like  God  to  .say  “  What  art  thou 
doing  V  ” 

To  them  wlio  liy  patient  eontinuanee  in  well¬ 
doing,  seek  for  glory  and  lionor  and  irumortal- 
ity,  God  will  render  eternal  life. 

Cultivate  steadfa.st  patience  in  waiting  hours. 

Of  the  four  hundred  and  tliirteen  species  of 
trees  found  in  tlie  United  States,  tliere  are  six¬ 
teen  species  whose  perfectly  dry  wood  will  sink 
in  water.  Tlie  heaviest  of  tliese  is  tlie  bhu'k 
iron  wood  of  Soutliern  Florida,  whieh  is  more 
than  thirty  per  cent,  heavier  than  water.  Of 
the  others,  tlie  best  known  are  the  lignum  vita; 
and  mangrove.  Another  is  a  small  oak  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Western  Texas,  Southern 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  and  westward  to  the 
Colorado  Desert,  an  elevation  of  five  thousand 
to  ten  tliousund  feet.  All  the  species  in  whieh 
the  wood  is  heavier  than  water,  belong  to  semi- 
tropical  Florida,  or  the  arid  interior  Pacific 
region. 

CURIOSmES  OF  MUSIC. 

The  liorsi'  can  distinguish  betw’een  musical 
notes.  “  There  was  a  work-horse  of  my  own,” 
says  Mr.  Stephens  in  life  “Book  of  the  Farm,” 
“  when  even  at  liis  corn  would  desist  eating 
and  listen  attentively,  with  pricked  and  moving 
ears  and  steady  eyes,  the  instant  he  lieard  tlie 
note  low  G  soundecl,  and  would  continue  to 
listen  so  long  as  it  was  sustained  ;  and  anotlier 
tliat  was  similarly  affected  by  a  particularly 
high  note.”  The  recognition  of  the  sound  of 
tlie  bugle  liy  a  troojier,  ami  the  excitement  oi*- 
cusioned  in  tlie  hunter  wlieri  the  pack  give 
tongue,  are  familiar  instances  of  tlie  power  of 
horsi's  to  diseriminate  lietween  different  sounds; 
they  never  mistake  one  call  from  another. 

Recognizing  tlie  love  of  liorses  for  music,  a 
wealthy  enthusiast  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  ci'iitury  had  ri'gular  concerts  pro¬ 
vided  for  tlie  benefit  of  his  stud.  .Jacques  Bon¬ 
net,  wlien  in  Holland  in  1688,  visited  the  stable, 
and  saw  there  the  raised  orciiestra  from  whicli, 
once  a  week,  a  st'leetion  of  favorite  airs  was 
played  to  cheer  up  the  spirits  of  the  listening 
aniruaJs. 

On  slieep  ami  cattle,  music,  botii  vocal  and 
instrumental,  has  a  highly  beiu'ficial  effect. 
There  is  a  pfietie  saying  among  tlie  Arabs  tliat 
tlie  song  of  tlie  shepherd  fattens  the  sheep 
more  than  tlie  rieliest  pasture  of  the  plains, 
ami  the  saying  ri'sts,  no  doubt,  on  a  foundation 
of  fact.  Eastern  shepherds  are  in  the  liabit  of 
singing  and  gaping  to  quicken  the  action  of  the 
flocks  under  their  cliarge.  A  lamb  which  iiad 
a  discriminatii^  ear,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Wood.  It  deliglited  in  lirisk  and  lively  tunes, 
such  as  are  set  for  polkas  and  (piadrilles,  Imt 
ajihorred  all  slow  and  solemn  (Him  positions. 
This  frivolous  lamb  had  the  deepest  detesta¬ 
tion  for  the  national  anthem,  and  would  set  up 
sucli  a  continuous  baa-baa  as  soon  as  its  cars 
were  struck  with  tlie  unwelcome  sounds,  tliat 
tlie  niusieiaii  was  fain  to  closi*  the  i>erformaiice, 
being  silencfnl  by  mirth  if  not  by  pity. 

When  cows  are  sulky,  milk rniuds  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  often  sing  to  them  to  restore 
them  to  good  humor.  In  J’ranee  tlie  oxen  that 
work  in  the  fields  arc  regularly  sung  to  as  an 
encouragement  to  exertion,  and  no  peasant  Jias 
tlie  sliglitest  doubt  liut  that  tlie  animals  listen 
to  him  with  pleasure. 

Deers  are  delighted  with  tin*  sound  of  music. 
A  traveller  in  England  speaks  of  meeting  a 
herd  of  stags  upon  the  road,  following  a  bag¬ 
pipe  and  violin.  Wlien  the  music  played,  they 
went  forward  ;  when  it  ceased,  they  all  stood 
still,  and  in  this  manner  they  were  brouglit  up 
out  of  Yorkshire  to  Hampton  Court. 

The  cheering  influence  of  music  is  seen  in  tiie 
cas('  of  camels.  During  their  long  and  painful 
marehi's,  tlie  eonduetors  of  caravans  often  com¬ 
fort  their  animals  by  playing  on  instruments. 
The  music  has  such  an  effect,  that  liowever  fa¬ 
tigued  tliey  may  be  by  their  lieavy  loads,  the 
animals  step  out  witli  renewed  vigor. 

Seals  are  very  fond  of  music,  and  liave  hc(*n 
known  to  follow  a  boat  for  a  long  distance  in 
which  some  one  was  playing.  According  to 
some  authorities,  seal  shooters  should  always 
be  accompanied  by  a  piper  in  order  to  entice 
the  animals,  and  they  assert  that  the  seal  pre- 
■  fere  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe  to  tliat  of  any 
other  instrument. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  says  that  one  evening  a 
friend  of  his  was  playing  by  himself  in  a  house. 
He  had  not  played  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when 
he  saw  several  spiders  descend  from  the  ceil- 
'  ing,  whicli  c^me  and  ranged  themselves  about 
tlie  table  to  hear  him  play,  at  which  he  was 
’  greatly  surprised  ;  but  this  did  not  interrupt 
him,  being  willing  to  see  the  end  of  such  an  oc- 
currence.  They  remained  on  the  table  till 
,  somebody  came  to  tell  him  that  supper  was 
ready,  when,  having  ceased  to  play,  he  told  me 
these  insects  mounted  to  their  webs,  to  which 
'  he  would  suffer  no  injury  to  be  done.  It  was  a 
I  diversion  with  wiiich  he  often  entertained  him- 
'  self  out  of  curiosity.— The  Leisure  Hour. 


THE  flRTU  £SfTES. 

BY  KATE  UMON  CLARK. 

“  I  wls  I  could  wite  a  letter !  ” 

Said  the  Baby  with  a  sigh, 

“  But  the  pencil  don’t  go  wight  a  bit — 

’Tisn’t  any  use  to  twy ; 

But  ”  (thoughtfully)  “  I  know  one  sing — 

I  can  make  a  one,  two,  fee — 

Would  ’at  be  a  letter,  mamma  ? 

I  should  sink  'at  It  would  be.” 

“  I  should  think  so,  dear,”  said  Mamma. 

So  he  made  a  “  1  j  g,” 

“  You  see,”  he  said,  “  I  love  Aunt  Sue. 

And  I  want  to  wlte  to  she.” 

And  Aunt  Sue  wrote  (the  Baby’s  eyes 
Glowed  with  triumphant  glee) — 

“  The  nicest  letter  I  ever  saw 
Was  the  Baby’s  ‘  1  j  g.’  ” 

_ _  — Good  Cheer. 

“  Papa,  I’m  not  going  to  learn  any  more 
geography  lessons  ?  ”  “  Why  ?  Have  you  been 
excused  from  geography,  my  son?”  “No, 
papa,  but  I  read  in  the  paper  that  the  geogra¬ 
phy  of  more  than  half  the  globe  would  be 
changed  by  future  explorations,  and  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  wait.  I  want  to  get  it  stmight  before  I 
liut  in  so  much  hard  work.” 

Edith  was  sent  to  the  store  to  buy  a  spool  of 
thread.  Slie  came  back  without  it.  “Why 
Edith!”  exclaimed  her  mother,  “why  didn’t 
you  get  the  thread  ?  ”  “  ’Cause  I  forgot  what 
age  you  wanted,  mamma.” 

HOME,  SWEET  HOME, 

Wliere?  Where  the  dear  old  mother  runs 
from  lier  arm  chair  witli  a  smile  to  greet  you. 
Wliere  tlie  true-hearted  father  clasps  you  in  a 
warm,  liearty  grasp.  Where  the  bright  faces 
that  cluster  around  you  are  full  of  happy  re¬ 
membrances,  and  every  heart  throbs  in  unison 
with  your  life  and  labor.  Where,  when  the  bus¬ 
tle  and  hurry  and  strife  of  living  are  over,  the 
wt'ary  liands  and  aching  lieart  can  lie  down 
awhile,  lie  down  and  wait  a  little  and  look  into 
the  far-off  celestial  city,  just  beyond  the  bil¬ 
lows  tliat  touch  our  feet.  God  pity  the  poor 
wanderer  who  ean  never  know  the  joy  of  this 
eartlily  resting-place.  Tlife  little  glimpse  of 
heaven,  to  the  heart  so  long  a  stranger  to  the 
tender  accents  which  fall  from  loving  lips,  or 
tlie  g(*ntle  touch  of  father’s,  motlier’s,  or  sis¬ 
ter’s  liand  witli  the  warmest  solicitude,  smooths 
our  way  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
Poor  stranger,  wlio  in  far-off  lands,  amid  sick¬ 
ness,  poverty,  and  want,  ean  only  dream  of  the 
liome  lie  may  never  reach  ! 

THE  ERUPF  WORKS  AT  ESSEN. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  only  a  town 
of  3480  souls  stood  wliere  now  dwell  nearly  70,- 
000.  The  surrounding  district  has  also  been 
made  populous,  chiefly  by  Essen.  Around  the 
many-storied  edifices  with  their  high  chimneys 
that  make  the  iron-works— there  must  be  at 
least  a  hundred  such— the  vast  plain  is  dott^ 
as  far  us  the  eye  can  reach  with  buildings  of 
tlie  innumerable  iron  and  coal  mines,  with  chim¬ 
neys  floating  white  banners  of  smoke.  The 
landsc'ape  is  variegated  with  pretty  hamlets, 
glimpses  of  rivers,  endless  poplar  avenues  along 
white  liighways,  and  everywhere  moving  lint's 
of  sliining  ('loud  wliere  trains  of  tlie  three  great 
railways  that  encompass  Essen,  speed  perpet¬ 
ually  aiid  in  all  directions.  Frenlerick  Krupp, 
belonging  to  an  old  Essen  family,  startl'd  his 
works  in  1810,  but  lie  suffered  by  a  ten  years’ 
lawsuit,  whicli  though  won,  burdened  him  with 
dt'lit.  After  his  death,  in  1826,  life  widow  bare¬ 
ly  nianagt'd  to  siHiure  for  her  Alfrenl  a  good 
(HJueatioii,  and  when  he  was  called  to  the  works, 
in  1H48,  he  found,  to  uso  his  own  words,  “  three 
workmen,  and  more  debts  than  fortunt'.”  It  is 
he,  now  a  hale  and  liearty  giuitleman  of  seven¬ 
ty-three  yi'ars,  who  has  built  up  the  Krupp 
works  to  tlu'ir  present  immi'nsity.  Tlie  firm 
name  is  .still  “  Fri'derick  Krupp,”  but  tlie  works 
do  not  bt'long  to  a  company,  nor  yet,  as  some 
suppose,  to  the  Government,  but  to  this  one 
man,  Alfred  Krupp.  who  thus  owns  probably 
tlie  largi'st  businois  in  the  world  dependent  on 
an  individual.  The  works  within  tlie  town 
cover  mort'  tlian  500  acres,  half  of  which  are 
under  cover.  According  to  a  census  taken  in 
September,  1881,  tlie  number  of  hands  employ¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Krupp  was  19,605,  the  members  of 
their  families  45,776,  making  65,381  persons 
supported  by  life  works.  Of  the  laborers,  11,- 
211  were  t'ngaged  upon  tlie  works  in  Essen,  the 
rest  b('ing  eniployeil  in  the  surrounding  mines, 
the  branch  works  at  Neuweid  and  Sayn,  ami 
the  mines  in  Sjiain  (Bilbao),  from  which,  though 
less  extensive,  the  finest  ores  are  brought.  Mr. 
Krupp  owns  547  iron  mines  in  Germany.  He 
owns  four  sea-steamers,  and  there  are  connect¬ 
ed  with  his  Essen  works  forty-two  miles  of 
railway,  employing  twenty-eight  locomotives, 
and  883  cars,  sixty-nine  liorses  witli  191  wagons, 
and  forty  mill's  of  telegraph  wires,  with  tliirty- 
flve  stations,  and  fifty-five  Morse  apparatuses. 
The  estaWishment  possesst's  a  grand  chemical 
laboratory,  a  pliotographic  and  lithographic 
atelier,  a  printing-office  witli  three  steam  and 
six  hand  presses,  and  a  book-binding  room. 
Tlie  estoblishment  even  runs  a  hotel  in  Essen, 
and  tliree  yi'ars  ago,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
population  he  liaci  gathered,  Mr.  Krupp  erected 
a  largi'  central  supply  store,  connecting  with  it 
many  brani'lics,  extending  its  benefits  to  all 
parts  of  the  town,  and  to  tlie  colonies  he  has 
built  for  his  workmen  in  the  neigoborhood. 

To  tlie  general  world  the  name  “  Krupp  ”  has 
almost  eeasi'd  to  be  personal ;  it  signifies  a 
particular  implement  of  ih^struction.  Two-ihirda 
of  the  work  here  are  devoted  to  things  belonging 
to  the  arts  of  peace — all  the  parts  of  steam-en¬ 
gines,  locomo^es,  iron  axli's,  bridges,  rails, 
wheels,  tire8,^witeh('8,  springs,  shafts  for 
steamers,  mint  dll's,  rudders,  and  parts  of  all 
varieties  of  iron  machinery  are  prepared  here 
for  inanuftMiturers.  That  is,  they  are  not  com¬ 
bined  here  ;  all  the  iron  parts  of  a  locomotive 
may  be  olitained  here,  but  not  a  locomotive, 
altliougli  nearly  all  of  the  locomotives  and  en¬ 
gines  used  in  the  works  are  made  in  them. 
Botli  Brahma  and  Siva  are  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Krupp,  but  the  creative  power  preponder¬ 
ates,  and  if  the  destroyer  is  more  famous,  it 
must  be  attributed  to  the  world’s  keen  interest 
in  a  fight. 

Krupp  is  king.  Iron  ia  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Krupp  has  no  objection  to  selling 
guns  to  England,  but  is  shrewd  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Recently  England  wished  to  purchase 
one  or  two  of  his  latest  and  b(«t  cannon,  but 
Mr.  Krupp  said  he  would  not  sell  them  less 
than  a  million  pounds’  worth.  Should  they  ob¬ 
tain  one  or  two,  they  would  presently  be  copy¬ 
ing  them  at  Woolwich,  just  as  the  Russians 
liave  long  been  cojmng  Krupp  originals  at 
Aboukhoff.  If  the  English  would  give  him  a 
million  pounds’  order,  under  condition  that  the 
guns  supplied  sliould  fulfil  every  test  at  Shoe- 
liuryness,  tliey  miglit  then  reproduce  them  as 
much  as  they  liked.  England  declined,  and  it 
must  have  been  witli  curious  sensations  that 
its  Ministry  learned  that  Turkey  has  just  sign¬ 
ed  a  contract  for  £700,000  worth  of  Krupp 
guns. — Moncure  D.  Conway,  in  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine  for  Man'll. 

LETTERS  MAILED  ANNUALLY* 

Few  people  perhaps  realize  of  how  recent 
origin  is  the  postage  stamp*  It  was  first  issued 
by  Great  Britain  in  1840.  Brazil  was  the  first 
nation  to  follow  the  example,  which  they  did  in 
1843,  and  in  1847  the  United  Stati's  began  the 
use  of  the  postage  stamp*  There  are  now  211 
stamp-issuing  countries.  It  is  estimated  now 
tliat  every  year  some  50,000,000,000  letters  are 
posted  in  the  world.  America  leads  with  about 
2,500,000,000,  and  England  follows  with  700,- 
000,000.  Japan  now  mails  annually  95,000,000 
letti'rs,  and  the  cancelled  stamps  on  these  let¬ 
ters  are  worth  an  average  of  one  cent  each. 
I^t  yi'ar  there  were  26,000  letters  posted  in 
England  without  any  address  on  them.  In 
1,600  gold  coin  in  money  was  inclosed.  The 
cancelled  postage  stamps  of  many  countries  are 
worth  quite  as  much  as  unused  specimens,  and 
many  are  issued  solely  for  collections,  the  rev¬ 
enue  being  an  important  item.  Monaco  is  the 
latest  to  issue  stamps ;  but  Stcllaland,  with  its 
“  fifty  houses  and  three  stores,”  is  probably  the 
most  insignificant,  even  more  so  than  Heligo¬ 
land  or  the  Virgin  Islands.  Bhopal  has  the 
oldest  stamp,  Nicaragua  the  finest,  Siberia  the 
largest,  Zealand  the  srnallist,  Guatemala  the 
most  striking,  and  Sarawak  and  Great  Britain 
divide  the  honor  of  having  the  cheapest  and 
meanest.— Toledo  Blade. 
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WESTERS  FLORIDA  FORESTRY  COSORESS. 

An  interesting  meeting  was  that  of  a  Fores¬ 
try  (Congress  recently  held  at  De  Funiak 
Springs  in  Western  Florida.  For  three  days 
delegates  from  the  Carolinas  and  the  Gulf 
States  were  assembled  there  to  consult  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  preservation  of  their  forests.  Gov. 
Perry  was  much  interested  in  the  movement, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  made  a  very 
earnest  address.  The  American  Forestry  Con¬ 
gress  was  represented  its  President  and 
Secretaries  and  a  special  Committee. 

The  department  of  Agriculture  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  N.  H.  Egleston,  Chief  of  the  Forestry 
Division,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  Present 
Condition  of  Forestry  in  this  Country,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  large  chart  showing  in  colors  the 
proportionate  amount  of  forests  and  cultivated 
and  uncultivated  lands  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories.  He  said:  The  trees  are 
man’s  best  friends.  The  world  would  never 
have  been  a  habitable  world  for  him  if  the 
trees  had  not  been  made  to  prepare  it  for  his 
advent  and  to  keep  him  company  through  life. 
We  could  not  live  without  them.  Sweep  them 
from  the  earth  and  you  would  sweep  our  race 
from  the  earth.  They  imbibe  the  noxious  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  atmosphere  and  keep  it  pure  for 
tie  sustenance  of  our  life.  They  pour  out  the 
oxygen  which  reddens  our  blood  and  sends  it 
coursing  through  our  veins  to  put  energy  into 
all  our  work,  and  make  the  world  a  bright 
panorama  day  by  day.  They  give  us  pleasant 
shade.  They  fan  us  with  their  waving  boughs 
in  the  sultry  heat,  and  they  shelter  us  and  our 
crops  and  our  domestic  animals  from  the  biting 
blasts  of  cold.  They  feed  our  springs  and 
streams  and  preserve  their  equable  flow.  They 
furnish  our  dwellings,  and  a  thousand  articles 
that  embellish  them  or  tend  to  make  them 
homes — something  more  and  better  than  a 
mere  shelter  from  sun  or  storm.  They  build 
our  ships  and  raUroads,  our  mills  and  factories. 
Their  various  products  are  our  chief  source  of 
wealth.  Mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  them.  “  Strangely  we  have  un¬ 
dervalued  and  neglected  when  we  have  not 
destroyed  the  trees.  Wliat  we  need  now  all 
over  tlie  country  is  a  recognition  of  the  worth 
of  the  trees,  the  worth  of  a  tree  wherever  it  is, 
to  see  in  it  a  precious  life  somewhat  akin  to  our 
own.  Then  there  would  be  no  need  to  cry 
‘  Woodman,  spare  that  tree.'  The  tree  would 
be  instinctively  spared  when  not  demanded  for 
some  important  use.” 

A  permanent  organization  of  the  Congress 
was  effected,  Hon.  C.  R  Piingle  f)f  Georgia  being 
chosen  President.  Among  the  letters  received 
were  the  following : 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  :  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that  so  much  interest  is  taken  in  the  pre¬ 
servation  and  renewal  of  our  forests  in  the 
southern  part  of  our  country.  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  it  in  the  West,  and  I  hope  that  I 
may  live  to  see  the  time  when  all  over  the  land 
a  tree  will  be  considered  as  a  sacred  gift  from 
heaven,  when  the  ax  will  be  stayed  in  its  ruth¬ 
less  devastation,  and  the  naked  soil  be  reclad 
with  its  natural  garment,  so  far  as  beauty,  con¬ 
venience,  and  health  shall  demand  it. 

John  G.  Whittier :  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  attend  the  Forestry  Congress, 
and  plant  the  South  Carolina  tree  by  the  side 
of  that  of  Massaidiusetts.  Can  I  not,  by  your 
aid,  plant  it  by  proxy  ?  The  two  old  historic 
States  should  now  stand  close  together,  and  I 
think  I  may  promise  that  it  shall  not  be  the 
fault  of  Massac'husetts  if  they  do  not.  Will  [it 
be  interfering  with  State  rights  if  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  a  tree  be  planted  at  the  same  time 
for  my  friend,  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  whose 
poetry  has  done  honor  to  his  native  Stabi  of 
South  Carolina  ? 

Gov.  Henry  B.  Harrison  of  Connecticut :  Long 
may  the  trees  of  your  national  circle  live  and 
flourish,  and  may  the  national  circle  which  they 
will  typify,  live  and  flourish  forever.  As  for 
Connecticut,  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter 
that  circle,  she  will  be  the  last  to  leave  it,  and 
she  will  never  cease  to  cherish  a  sincere  affec¬ 
tion  for  all  her  sister  States,  who  now  or  here¬ 
after  may  with  her  compose  it. 


THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  RIVERS. 

Not  in  many  years  have  the  streams  and  riv¬ 
ers  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  broken 
their  Winter  chains  with  such  disastrous  effects 
as  were  produced  by  the  great  floods  that  cul¬ 
minated  on  the  13th. 

A  period  of  extraordinarily  ht'avy  snowfall 
was  suddenly  succeeded  by  a  great  rise  in  tem¬ 
perature,  accompanied  by  a  downpour  of  rain 
all  over  the  country.  The  moisture-laden  at¬ 
mosphere,  which  for  several  weeks  had  given 
indications  of  its  surcharged  condition  by  the 
uncommon  phenomena  of  Winter  rainbows  and 
other  singular  meteorological  displays,  had  not 
yet  unburdened  itself  when  the  snows  ceased 
and  the  increase  of  temperature  changed  the 
snow  to  rain. 

Under  a  hot  s\iii,  without  the  protection  of 
forests,  the  deep  snow  melted  with  magical 
swiftness,  and  ret*nforced  by  the  rain,  poured 
in  miniature  torrents  down  the  naked  and 
frost- hardened  hillsides.  Every  gully  was  fill¬ 
ed  with  roaring  water,  and  the' larger  streams, 
swelling  with  the  sudden  and  resistk*8s  impulse 
of  hundreds  of  new  tributaries,  rose  i!i  their 
turn  ami  burst  the  restraining  ice.  Thence¬ 
forth  destruction  marked  their  coursf*.  The 
huge  fragments  of  thick  ice,  riding  high  upon 
the  torrent,  battered  down  bridges,  transform¬ 
ed  shores,  ploughetl  up  roads,  and  at  bends  and 
shoals  jamming  into  great  dams,  sent  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  floods  over  the  bottom  lands.  The  mer¬ 
est  brooks  became  torrents  with  wonderfvd 
powers  of  destruction,  as  even  the  city  of  Bos¬ 
ton  found  to  its  astonishment  when  little  Stf)ny 
Brook  burst,  and  with  its  muddy  waters  took 
possession  of  a  good  part  of  the  modern 
Athens,  driving  out  the  inhabitants,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  streets  rivers,  and  the  squares  become 
lakes — indeed,  putting  nearly  two  8(iuarc  miles 
of  the  city  under  water. 

Well,  this  is  merely  a  repetition  on  an  unus¬ 
ually  large  scale  of  what  takes  place'  every 
time  a  sudden  thaw  t>ceurs  in  Winter  or  early 
Spring.  Sometimes  it  is  the  Ohio  Valley,  some¬ 
times  that  of  the  Mississippi,  and  now  and  then 
the  rich  and  crowded  valleys  of  New  York  and 
New  England  that  siiffer.  Yet  every  year  the 
hills  grow  more  bare,  and  the  streams  and 
springs,  th«‘  arteines  of  the  ground,  are  more 
and  more  exposed  to  the  consuming  heat  of 
the  Summt'r  sun,  as  the  war  upon  the  forests 
continues.  Every  student  of  nature  who  has 
learned  her  laws,  knows  that  this  ruthless  de¬ 
struction  of  trees  must  necessarily  lead  to 
floods  in  Winter  and  Spring  and  dry  river  beds 
in  Summer.  If  the  destruction  of  forests 
should  stop  now,  it  would  require  many  years 
even  pMirtially  to  repair  the  damage.  Every  year 
puts  the  power  of  repairment  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  from  our  reach.  When  wili  the  voice  of 
the  rivers  reac’h  the  cars  of  intelligence  ? — The 
Sun. 

TREE  PLANTIHa. 

As  a  rule,  I  have  not  much  sympathy  with 
the  eftort  to  set  out  large  trees  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  shade  more  quickly.  The  trt'cs  have 
to  be  trimmed  up  and  cut  back  so  greatly  that 
their  symmetry  is  often  destroyed.  They  are 
also  apt  to  be  checked  in  their  growth  so  seri¬ 
ously  by  such  removal,  that  a  slender  sapling, 
planted  at  the  same  time,  overtakes  and  passes 
them.  I  prefer  a  young  tree,  straight-stemmed, 
healthy,  and  typical  of  its  species  or  variety. 
Still  when  large  trees  can  be  removed  in  Winter 
with  a  great  ball  of  frozen  earth  that  insures 
the  pr^ervation  of  the  flbrous  roots,  much 
time  can  be  saved.  It  should  ever  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  prompt,  rapid  growth  of  the  trans¬ 
planted  tree  depemls  on  two  things — plenty  of 
small  flbrous  roots,  and  a  fertile  soil  to  receive 
them . 

The  hole  destine<l  to  receive  a  shade  or  fruit 
tree  should  be  at  least  three  feet  in  diatneter 
and  two  feet  deep.  It  then  shouM  be  partially 
fllled  with  good  surface  soil,  upon  which  the 
tree  should  sbind,  so  tha^  its  roots  could  ex¬ 
tend  naturally  according  to  their  original 


growth.  Good  flne  loam  should  be  sifted 
through  and  over  them,  and  they  should  not 
be  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  decaying 
matter,  or  coarse,  unfermented  manure.  The 
tree  should  be  set  as  deeply  in  the  soil  as  it 
stood  when  flrst  taken  up.  As  the  earth  m 
thrown  gently  through  and  over  the  roots,  it 
should  be  packed  lightly  against  them  with  the 
foot,  and  water,  should  the  season  be  rather 
dry  and  warm,  poured  in  from  time  to  time  to 
settle  the  flne  soil  about  them.  The  surface 
should  be  levelled  at  last  with  a  slight  dip 
toward  the  tree,  so  that  Spring  and  Summer 
rains  may  be  retained  directly  about  the  roots. 
Then  a  mulch  of  coarse  manure  is  helpful,  for 
it  keeps  the  surface  moist,  and  its  richness  will 
reach  the  roots  gradually  in  a  diluted  form. 
A  mulch  of  straw,  leaves,  or  coarse  hay  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  none  at  ^1. 

After  being  planted,  three  stout  stakes  should 
be  inserted  flrmly  in  the  earth  at  the  three 
points  of  a  triangle,  the  tree  being  its  centre. 
Then  by  a  rope  of  straw  or  some  soft  materi¬ 
al,  the  tree  should  be  braced  flrmly  between 
the  protecting  stakes,  and  thus  it  is  kept  from 
being  whipped  around  by  the  wind.  Should 
periods  of  drought  ensue  during  the  growing 
season,  it  would  be  well  to  rake  the  mulch  one 
side,  and  saturate  the  ground  around  the  young 
tree  with  an  abundance  of  water,  and  the  mulch 
afterward  spread  as  before.  Such  watering  is 
often  essential,  and  it  should  be  thorough. — E. 
P.  Boe,  in  Harper’s  Magazine  for  March. 


THINGS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CELLAR  VENTILATION. 

The  ill-health  which  prevails  more  or  less 
uniformly  towards  Spring,  may  be  accounted 
for  to  a  great  degree,  by  the  lack  of  ventilation 
of  cellars.  Farm  house  cellars  are  often  fllled 
in  December,  with  cider  and  vinegar  in  barrels, 
beef  barrels,  pork  barrels,  apple  barrels,  pota¬ 
toes  in  bins,  vegetables  in  heaps,  wash  tubs, 
butter  tubs,  and  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Besides,  flowering  plants  taken  up 
for  the  Winter,  are  here  stored  away  to  be  safe 
from  frost,  and  the  leaves  from  them  fall  and 
dec'ay.  There  are  boxes,  old  timbers,  boards, 
etc.,  which  become  moist  and  mouldy,  and  there 
are  shelves  and  comers,  that  any  one  can  see  to 
have  been  only  half  cleaned,  and  liable  to  be,  if 
not  already,  damp,  mouldy  and  unwholesome. 

The  thing  to  do,  is  to  provide  outside  cellars 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  all  those  things  liable  to  decay  ;  but  before 
that  is  done,  we  must  do  everything  possible 
to  have  our  cellars  under  the  dwellings  sweet 
and  clean.  First  the  cellar  should  be  swept 
(hoed  out  if  necessary),  once  a  week.  Decaying 
things,  whether  fruit,  vegetables  or  boards, 
should  be  removed.  Then  quicklime,  or  half 
slaked  lime,  should  be  scattered  freely  in  cor¬ 
ners,  under  shelves,  under  bins,  and  around 
and  among  the  barrels  of  all  kinds.  When  the 
lime  has  slaked  to  a  powder,  it  may  be  swept 
about  over  the  floor.  If  the  floor  be  of  earth, 
it  will  harden  it ;  if  it  be  of  wood  or  cement,  it 
will  help  to  keep  it  sweet.  Finally,  on  every 
suitable  day,  windows  and  doors  should  be 
thrown  open,  and  fresh  air  allowed  to  pass  free¬ 
ly  through.  The  ceilings  and  walls  ought  to  be 
white- washed  not  less  than  twice  a  year,  for  the 
sake  not  only  of  having  the  cellar  light  and 
neat,  but  to  purify  it  and  kill  the  flne  mol<l  which 
attaclies  itself  to  stone,  brick  and  wood,  in  warm, 
moist  places.  In  building  it  is  important  that 
there  should  be  a  flue  in  one  or  more  chim¬ 
neys,  going  directly  from  the  cellar  to  the  top 
of  the  chimney,  so  that  there  may  be  a  draft  to 
caiTy  away  the  inevitable  exhalations.  These 
do  little  harm  in  Summer,  for  our  houses  are 
then  open,  and  the  air  draws  more  or  less 
through  them  at  all  times.  Wliereas  in  Winter, 
we  too  often  shut  ourselves  up,  and  the  cellar 
exhalations  draw  up  through  the  floore,  and 
gradually,  but  surely,  poison  those  members  of 
the  family  whom  we  most  love  and  cherish, 
and  would  screen  from  every  harm. 

SAVE  THE  BONKS  FOR  ORCHARD  AND  UARDEN. 

Bones  are  the  most  valuable  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terial  that  the  cultivator  can  procure.  There  is 
no  wjiste  in  them.  Tliey  contain  more  than 
one-half  their  weight,  when  dry,  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  nearly  half  of  gelatine,  of  which 
one-sixth  is  nitrogen.  A  large  (juantity  of 
bones  can  be  saved  during  the  year,  if  care  is 
taken  not  to  waste  them.  They  may  be  utilized 
in  several  ways.  A  bushel  of  them  may  be 
buried  around  a  fruit  tn^e,  at  a  distence  from 
the  trunk,  or  between  the  r<)W8  in  an'asparagus 
bed.  They  may  be  packed  in  a  box  or  cjisk 
with  the  wood  ashes  made  in  the  house  lires, 
and  kept  moist  with  water.  This  mixture  maki's 
a  complete  and  perfect  fertilizer,  being  rich  in 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  the  three 
principal  elements  of  plant  food,  and  may  be 
used  in  the  orchard,  the  vegetable  and  fruit 
gardens,  as  well  as  on  the  farm  crops.  It  is  an 
excellent  substitute  for  superphosphate,  so  ben- 
eflcial  upon  nearly  all  crops.  Our  gardeneis 
would  find  it  to  their  advanUvge  to  use  these 
fertilizers  more  than  they  do. 

HOW  TO  DRY  RENNET. 

As  home-made  cheese  is  a  very  tigreeable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  farmer’s  bill  of  fare,  every  houst!- 
hold  should  be  provided  with  a  few  dried  ren¬ 
nets.  These  are  the  fourth  or  true  digestive 
stomachs  of  the  young  calf,  which  is  fed  solely 
upon  milk.  The' stomachs  of  deacon  calvi's  or 
of  fat  veals,  should  always  be  preserved  fortius 
purpose.  The  stomac-h  is  simply  emptied  of 
its  contents,  and  is  not  washed.  A  slender  twig 
is  pushed  into  the  opening  so  as  to  distend  it. 
The  ends  of  the  twig  are  tied  to  form  a  loop  by 
which  it  can  be  hung  up  in  a  dry  closet.  It  is 
fllled  with  salt  ancl  dried,  and  gradually  be¬ 
comes  stronger  with  ag<*,  as  the  ferment  which 
is  called  “  rennet,”  seems  to  reproduce  itself  in 
course  of  time.  Two  scpiare  inches  of  this  dried 
stomach,  steeped  in  a  quart  of  brine,  is  enough 
for  a  hundred  poumls  of  milk. — American  Ag¬ 
riculturist.  _ 

HOW  A  DOG  SHOULD  BE  FED. 

The  puppy,  when  just  weaned,  should  be  fed 
four,  five,  or  even  six  times  a  day,  and  from 
two  months  to  four  months  of  age,  four  times  ; 
after  that  three  tiim*s,  to  the  jige  of  nine  to 
twelve  months,  according  to  the  IuthhI,  the 
smaller  varieties  reachitig  maturity  soonest ; 
after  that  twice  a  day  is  enough,  a  full  meal 
being  given  each  time,  until  maturity  is  reached. 
Begularity  as  to  time  is  irnportjint  in  feeding, 
both  because  it  jvssists  health  and  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  help  in  inculcating  orderly  and  cleanly 
habits.  Minute'  calculations  have  been  made 
as  to  the  amount  of  food  rcxiuired  by  a  dog, 
with  the  result  of  conflicting  steitements  of 
opinion,  ranging  from  one-twentieth  to  one- 
twelfth  of  his  own  weight  pei  day,  and  it  is 
often  state'd  in  this  form — one  ounce  of  food 
for  every  pound  the  dog  weighs.  Experience 
convinces  me  that  in  the  matter  of  (juantity  of 
food  the  scales  are  better  dispensed  with,  using 
instead  the  ilog's  fippetite'  as  the  correct  meas¬ 
ure;  I  therefore  always  advist'  that  a  dog 
should  hav«'  ijs  much  at  a  im'al  as  he  will  eat 
freely,  and  that  when  he  stops  to  turn  it  over 
and  pick  out  bits  here  and  there,  the  dish 
should  be  removed.  The  composition  and 
quality  of  the  food  is  the  next  point  claiming 
consideration.  For  dogs  there  is  no  more 
wholesome  food  than  the  mixed  scraps  from  the 
table,  consisting  of  meat,  bones,  brtvid,  and 
vegetables,  and  when  there  are  more  dogs  kept 
than  there  are  bones  and  scraps  for,the  broken 
victuals  should  be  taken  as  the  standard  of 
the  component  parts  of  that  which  luis  to  be 
further  provided.  In  regard  to  pet  dogs,  the 
great  misteike  often  made  is  to  overfeed  and 
feed  too  richly.  It  is  a  mistaken  kindness  to 
feed  dogs  on  rich,  fat-producing  diet ;  and  to 
give  sugar  and  sweet  cakes  and  puddings,  is  to 
certainly  destroy  the  powers  of  the  digestive 
and  assimilative  organs ;  and  anything  that 
produces  excessive  fatness  will  bring  on  asth¬ 
ma,  to  which  disease  pugs  and  other  short¬ 
faced  pets  are  especially  prone.  Occasionally 
we  meet  with,  in  all  breeds,  a  dog  that  is  a 
daint}'  feeder.  These  have  to  be  coaxed  to 
eat,  a  little  at  a  time  being  given,  and  a  tonic  of 
iron  and  quinine  with  gentian  given  daily  for  a 
week  or  two  at  a  time. — Hugh  Dalziel,  in  Har¬ 
per’s  Magazine  for  March. 

Never  feed  corn-stalks  uncut.  Cut  and  placed 
in  a  fairly  tight  wooden  box  with  a  pailful  or 
more  of  hot  water;  thus  being  steamed,  they 
make  excellent  food.  Even  for  manure  mak- 
'  ing,  cutting  is  far  better. 


RURAL  HINTS. 

Bran  sprinkled  with  pepper  and  mixed  with 
milk,  is  excellent  food  occasionally  in  Winter 
for  laying  hens. 

A  lamb  will  begin  to  eat  when  it  is  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  old.  There  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  for  them  than  whole  oats. 

An  elm  transplanted  is  said  to  make  no  more 
wood  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  than  one  in 
mother  soil  will  in  ten  years. 

You  want  a  dozen  or  two  of  early  pullets,  so 
as  to  have  them  commence  laying  next  Fall. 
This  month  is  thetime  to  set  one  or  more  hens. 
Early  pullets  will  pay  you  well  for  all  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  raising  them. 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  make  the  hotbed  for 
early  plants.  The  main  point  now  is  to  save 
plenty  of  fresh  horse  manure,  which  should  be 
kept  in  a  dry  place  and  should  contain  as  little 
coarse  litter  as  possible. 

Has  your  grindstone  become  hollowed  from 
the  grinding  of  small  tools  ?  Grind  up  the 
spades  and  shovels  by  holding  them  square 
across  the  stone  at  a  proper  level.  Spades, 
like  hoes,  should  be  ground  all  on  one  side. 

When  skim  milk  or  buttermilk  can  be  secur¬ 
ed  at  from  two  to  three  cents  a  gallon,  it  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  foods  that  can  be  given  to 
chickens.  It  may  largely  take  the  place  of 
flesh,  and  will  induce  them  to  lay  early  and 
often. 

It  is  cheaper  to  keep  on  flesh  in  February 
than  to  put  it  on  in  May,  it  being  lost  now.  If 
you  do  not  make  the  animals  gain,  at  least 
make  them  hold  their  own.  And  you  cannot 
make  them  do  even  this  without  shelter.  The 
stormy  days  of  February  are  very  hard  on 
shelterless  animals. 

To  save  eggs  for  hatching,  put  them  in  a  box 
of  oats,  small  end  downward,  and  in  a  place  of 
even  temperature,  and  they  must  not  freeze  nor 
be  kept  too  warm.  Padded  carefully,  they  will 
keep  well  for  quite  a  length  of  time,  and  will 
hatch  when  two  weeks  old,  but  the  fresher  they 
are  when  placed  under  hens,  the  better. 

Establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
nails  and  steel  nail  plate  are  on  the  increase  in 
this  country.  These  nails,  it  is  alleged,  are  pro¬ 
duced  much  more  cheaply  than  tliose  of  iron, 
owing  to  the  cheaper  process,  the  Bessemer, 
in  preparing  the  metal ;  but  their  grip  is  less 
than  that  of  iron  nails. 

St.  George’s  Church,  Berlin,  consecrated  on 
the  birthday  of  the  Prince  Imperial  of  Germany, 
is  almost  as  much  an  American  as  an  English 
institution.  The  reredos,  almsdish,  and  lectern 
are  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Sidney  Everett,  wife  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation,  whose 
father  was  Edward  Everett. 

According  to  the  Real  Estate  Record,  the 
number  of  transfers  of  real  estate  in  New  York 
in  January,  was  much  greate'r  than  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  of  any  previous  year.  Not 
only  is  property  changing  hands,  but  it  is  rapid¬ 
ly  rising  in  value.  The  consideration  for  the 
realty  sold  last  month  was  .^11,000,000  more 
than  in  1885,  and  $10,000,000  more  than  in  1884. 

Through  the  death  of  her  husband’s  uncle. 
Viscount  Falkland,  Miss  R('ade,  an  American 
lady,  becomes  a  peeress  in  the  peerage  of  Scot¬ 
land.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Robert  Reade  of 
New  York  city,  and  was  married  to  Byron 
Plantagenet  Falkland,  on  Sept.  29,  1879.  The 
late  peer  was  a  distinguished  Admiral,  and  died, 
like  Gen.  Grant,  of  cancer  of  the  mouth. 

The  Indian  Medic-al  Gazette  describes  the 
death  from  hydrophobia  of  a  man  who  had 
never  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  His  attending 
physician  stated  that  the  man,  being  a  strict 
Brahmin,  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
dogs,  but  the  symptoms  of  his  (lisease  were 
identical  with  those  of  rabies.  A  similar  case 
occurred  in  Paris  some  weeks  ago. 

Assured  of  success  by  experiments  begun  in 
Missouri  in  1880,  Prof.  Baird  now  proposes  an 
extensive  introduction  of  the  California  rain¬ 
bow  trout  into  the  head  waters  of  all  the  streams 
of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  the  Indian  Territo¬ 
ry,  which  have  their  source  in  the  Ozark  Hills. 
This  is  an  area  larger  than  that  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  yet  possesses  no  native  trout,  though  all 
the  streams  are  highly  suitable. 

A  simple  preparation  for  rendering  woven 
fabrics  more  or  less  incoinbvistible,  consists  of 
thre('  parts  of  borax  and  two  and  a  half  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  magnesia,  mixed  with  twenty  parts  of 
water  just  before  using.  The  fabrics  are  first 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  this  solution,  then 
wrung  out,  and  waslu'd  after  having  become 
nearly  dry.  A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  sulphate  of  lime  is  used  by  some. 

His  “  presence  of  mind  ”  was  of  service  to  him, 
as  William  Rowley  and  a  gang  of  men  were 
working  in  the  gravel  ])it  in  Biddeford,  Me., 
when  a  cjive-in  began.  All  managed  to  jump 
out  except  Rowley,  who  as  he  was  caught  by 
the  falling  gravel,  threw  his  shovel  as  far  as  he 
could.  Tills  act  saved  his  life,  for  every  other 
shovel  was  buried  by  the  slide  ;  but  working 
with  Rowley’s  shovel  and  their  hands,  the  men 
dug  him  out,  not  much  hurt. 

What  a  Savannah  paper  calls  “inscriptional 
plates”  will  be  affixed  to  the  monument  of 
Major-Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  in  that  city,  who 
died  in  Georgia  in  178(),  though  born  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  jilates  are  of  bronze  ;  one  will  have 
a  portrait  of  Greene  with  four-inch  relief,  the 
otner  a  simple  inscription  setting  forth  that  the 
“  shaft  has  been  ri'ared  by  the  people  of  Savan¬ 
nah  in  honor  of  his  great  services  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.” 

A  rude  medallion,  crow’ded  on  both  faces  w  ith 
symbols  used  by  the  Masons,  and  bearing  the 
legend  “  1651  Iliinoiz,”  has  been  found  in  Fort 
de  Chartres,  in  what  is  called  the  .\merican 
Bottom,  oppf)8itc  St.  Louis.  It  is  about  as 
thick  as  an  old-fashioned  penny,  a  little  larger 
in  circumference,  and  made  of  copper,  with  zinc 
alloy.  Fort  de  Chartn's  was  built  in  1720  to 
oppose  the  Si)anish,and  rebuilt  in  1756  toguanl 
against  the  British. 

The  immense  (juantity  of  peanuts  grown  in 
Africa,  South  America,  and  in  our  own  Southern 
States,  afford  not  only  a  pleasant  article  of  food, 
but  a  very  large  source  of  oil  production.  The 
seed  contains  from  f<jrty-five  to  fifty  per  cent, 
of  a  nearly  colorless,  bland,  fixed  oil,  not  unlike 
olive  oil,  and  used  for  similar  purposes  ;  it  is  a 
nt>n-diying  t>il,  which  changes  but  little  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air,  and  remains  fluid  even  at 
several  <legrees  colder  than  thirty-two  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  A  very  great  quantity  of  soaj)  is 
manufactured  from  tliis  kind  of  oil  ;  imleed 
some  of  the  finest  toilet  soaps  imported  from 
Francf'  are  of  tliis  material. 

Prof.  Sayce  has  found  in  Egypt  a  Christian 
church  among  certain  old  (piarries  built  in  tin* 
fourtli  <*entury  by  monks.  The  architecture 
and  frescoes  are  extremely  interesting  to  ar- 
clucologists.  .Among  the  se'pulchral  ornaments, 
several  crosses  have  been  found  exactly  like  the 
cni.r  nnmta,  or  handled  cross,  which  the  old  g(  ids 
of  Egyjit  ral  ly  in  their  hands  on  the  inscTiptions. 
In  one  case  the  ring  part  is  a  wreath  with  a 
Maltese  Cross  inside.  The  painted  inserijitions 
here  are  in  Greek,  the  scratched  texts  are  in 
Coptic.  The  cnir  nnxatn  is  considered  to  rej)- 
resent  life,  or  the  generative  powers  of  nature, 
when  found  in  the  hieroglyphs. 

The  tomb  an<l  sepulchral  inscription  of  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  Emperor  Galba  has 
been  found  in  Rome.  Both  are  severely  sim¬ 
ple.  Sergius  Sulpicius  Galba  founded  for  Rome 
what  we  would  call  the  safe  deposit  system, 
the  horre.a  pablico.,  presided  over  by  a  public 
functionary  called  the  horrearhix,  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  citizens  couM  hire  a  safe,  cell,  or 
granary  at  given  prices  ffir  a  given  time.  The 
regulations  have  been  found,  and  show  ali  the 
practical  business  sense  for  which  the  Romans 
were  famous.  The  tomb  of  the  early  Galba 
will  be  raised  to  the  proper  level  and  a  square 
formed  about  it,  which  may  receive  the  name 
Piazza  di  Galba. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers  of  Hartford  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  hereditary  results  of  ine¬ 
briety.  One  singular  result  observed  by  him,  is 
that  the  highest  modern  culture  applied  indis¬ 
criminately  to  children  of  inebriates,  will  result 
in  their  ruin  as  positively  ^  any  degree  of 
ignorance.  “  This  is  seen  in  the  inordinate 
self-esteem,  feeble  common-sense,  unstable  will¬ 
power,  extravagant  idealities,  and  general  men¬ 
tal  dyspepsia  of  many  college  graduates.  In 
actual  life  the  college  graduate  who  has  an 
alcoholic  heredity,  and  is  an  inebriate,  is  more 
incurable  than  his  brother  who  has  never  had 


a  college  culture.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
ignorance  will  give  more  promise  of  longevity, 
and  a  final  triumph  over  this  heredity,  than  the 
highest  indiscriminate  culture  of  to-day.” 

B.  V.  Wolf,  agent  of  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Steamship  Company  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  has 
a  cat  that  he  has  for  months  been  trjing  to  get 
rid  of  without  putting  her  to  death.  She  has 
been  given  to  farmers  who  have  taken  her 
miles  away  to  their  homes,  time  after  time,  but 
she  has  never  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance 
again  at  the  Wolf  mansion,  after  brief  absences. 
The  other  day  Mr.  Wolf  went  to  New  York.  He 
put  the  cat  in  a  bag  and  tied  it  up,  and  placed 
it  under  the  seat  of  the  car.  When  the  train 
reached  Sterlington,  Mr.  Wolf  chucked  the 
bag  and  cat  out  of  the  window.  Sterlington  is 
forty  miles  from  Middletown.  Mr.  W^olf  trans¬ 
acted  his  business  in  New  York  and  went  home. 
This  was  on  Tuesday.  When  he  went  home  to 
supper  on  Thursday  night  and  sat  down  by  his 
hearthstone,  there  was  the  same  old  cat.  She 
got  up,  rubbed  herself  on  her  master’s  legs,  and 
purred  in  a  way  that  showed  how  she  appre¬ 
ciated  his  little  joke  on  her.  Wolf  sat  down 
and  seemed  dozed  for  a  minute.  Then  he 
stroked  the  cat  fondly,  but  respectfully,  and 
said  “  You  can  stay  here  as  long  as  you  live,  if 
it’s  a  hundred  years.  I’ll  get  a  gold  collar  for 
you  and  tie  it  full  of  red  ribbons.  And  nothing 
commoner  than  an  eiderdown  rug  will  do  for 
you.  Pussy  cat,  you’re  a  dandy.” 

Animal  mounds  of  Wisconsin  are  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  effigies  found  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  These  are  very  numerous.  They 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  They  form 
an  interesting  feature  in  the  landscape.  Wis¬ 
consin  is  celebrated  for  its  numerous  lakes. 
These  lakes  are  so  attractive  that  they  are  be¬ 
coming  Summer  resorts.  Many  frequent  these 
places,  and  yet  do  not  know  what  curious 
things  there  are  beneath  their  feet.  They 
tread  the  mounds,  and  are  aware  that  they  are 
the  works  of  preliistorlc  races,  but  they  are 
not  aware  that  they  are  in  the  shape  of  ani¬ 
mals.  The  writer  has  met  hunters  who  have 
made  these  lakes  their  resort  for  years,  and 

had  never  noticed  the  ressmblance.  The 
I  animals  imitated  ar»'  those  which  were  peculiar 
to  the  country  in  prehistoric  times.  They  em¬ 
brace  nearly  all  the  wild  animals  which  former¬ 
ly  inhabited  the  region.  They  represent  the 
animals  ai*c*ording  to  their  classes.  Grazing 
animals  in  one  way,  and  fur-bearing  animals  in 
another,  amphibious  creatures  in  another,  and 
water  animals,  such  as  fish  and  eels,  in  still 
another  way.  The  mounds  are  made  with  pro¬ 
jections  to  represent  legs,  horns,  wings,  tails, 
fins,  and  paddles,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  the 
body  of  the  animal  is  brought  out  by  the  mound 
being  eievated  at  different  parts,  to  correspond 
with  the  shape  as  reliefs.  The  animals  are  rep¬ 
resented  as  lying  upon  the  side,  generally  at 
full  length  ;  the  half  of  the  body  raised  above 
the  surfaci'.  Occasionally  they  are  represt'nted 
in  a  reverse  manner  by  an  inbiglio  effigy.  Pits 
are  excavated  in  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  ani¬ 
mals,  as  if  the  body  had  been  pressed  down  as 
a  mold,  leaving  the  pit  as  a  matrix.  Of  course 
the  work  has  been  done  by  the  human  hand, 
and  the  effigy  made  on  a  large  scale  to  imitate 
the  animal  figures,  and  to  give  them  massive¬ 
ness  of  proportion.  Sometimes  the  effigies  are 
placed  on  knolls,  which  in  themselves  have  a 
faint  resemblance  to  the  tuiimal  figure.  This 
correspondem*e  between  the  effigy  and  the 
ground  has  been  noticed  by  the  writer.  It  is  a 
discovery  whi<*h  he  claims  to  have  made,  as  no 
one  else  had  noticed  it  before. — The  Rev.  S.  D. 
Peet,  editor  of  the  American  Antiquarian. 

Brewer — The  boycott  has  no  f cal’s  for  me. 

Workingman — What  would  you  do  if  orders 
were  given  to  boycott  your  beer  ? 

Brewer — I  wouhl  instruct  my  customers  to 
increase  the  size  of  their  glasses  and  trust  the 
rest  to  an  intelligent  public. 

MADAMK  PORTKR’S  COUGH  BALSAM 

Is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  Coughs  and  Ctjlds.  Success¬ 
fully  used  for  over  flfty  years. 

Relief  is  immediate,  and  a  sure  cure.  I'i.so's  Remedy 
for  Catarrh.  50  cents. 


to  Fancy  Pictures,  and  25  clc- 
1*  R  1 gam  Cards  in  Gilt  Edge,  Silk 
B  B MM  M  Fringe.  Hidden  Name,  &c.,  1 

Songster,  I  f50  Prize  Puzzle,  and 
8  parlor  games,  .nil  for  Idds.  U.-tine  of  Authors,  lOcts. 

IVORY  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 
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■i  O  I  P* Serarlty  3  to 

I  Otimesloaii. 
H  I  INTKREST 

■  seml-annnal 
and  paio  at  your  home.  28th  year  of 
V  tesideuco,  ana  Kith  of  husinesH.  Mo  in. 
m  yestor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  costs  of  for» 

■  closure,  wait  for  Interest,  or  take  Janu. 

■  BEHTof  Keferenrrs  all  around  yotu 
I  Write  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Address 

'D.  8.  B,  JOHNSTON  fi.  SON, 

AecotlatorA  of  MorfMace  I.roan«s 
MENTION  TUia  PAPER,  MIKNo 
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m  ^  Win  OHIO  and  IM>IA>A.  This 
■  is  the  best  Corn  and  Wheat  region  in  U.  8. 
n  S23,UU0,U0(I  bus.  are  raised  annually.  They  have 

H  been  settled  nearly  HO  years, so  t  hat  imprfive. 
B  ments  are  far  advanced  over  newer  States. 
Over  IM)  miles  of  railroad  in  each  county  in  which  we 
IcMin.  raaking  our  sei  untiee  r^iutbU.  We  have  plai’ed 
over  without  loss  in  these  securities. 

Over  40  years'  residence  here  Write  for  full  jwirticu- 
lare  to  <!•  A-  CO.«  Klchmund*  Ind* 


DTrnrnTlFARMSAMILLS 

n  I  k  It  iKor  Sale  A  Exchangs. 
CHAFFW  & 

y  FIRST  MORTGAGE 

%FARM  LOANS 

^  V/io  OHIO  and  INDIANA.  This 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  STREET,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establishment. 

SPECIAL  SALE  OF  LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S 

MUSL.IN 

UNDERWEAR, 

ALL  OF  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE  AND  DE8ION. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  THE  LOWEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

RARE  BARGAINS  IN 

LINENS 

AND  HOXT8EKEEPING  GOODS,  OUR  OWN  DIRECT 
IMPORTATION. 

UNAPPROACHABLE  BARGAINS  IN 

BLACK  AND  COLORED 

Silks  and  Dress  Goods. 

OUR  PRICES  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS  MARK-DOWN  IN 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS. 

OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK  AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  EVER 
BFFORE  KNOWN. 

SPECIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  MAIL  ORDERS. 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE  WILL  BE  READY 
ABOUT  APRIL  1.  COPIFJJ  WILL  BE  MAILED 
ON  RECEIPT  OF  TEN  CENTS. 

R.  H.  MA^Y  &  GO. 


THE  LINK  SELECTED  BY  THE  U.  8.  QOV*T 
TO  CARRY  THE  FAST  MAIL. 


United  States  Mail  Steamers 

SAIL  EVF,RY  SATURDAY  FROM 

NEW  YORK  tor  GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

Cabin  Passage,  $50  and  $00*  Second  ClasK,  $30. 

JOINT  EXPKI5>H  SKlfV  lCK, 

NEW  YORK  to  LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

Stnamer  “AMF.KICA”  - hiiIIh  Wodiirsdny.  April  14. 

Stt'amer  “CITY  OF  ROME”  sails  Wfdmwlny,  .kiiril  28. 
.knd  every  alternate  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Saloon  Passage,  .$00  to  $100.  S.'<'0..cl  t'lass, 

Steerage  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Cahill  Plans  and  all  further  Information,  ni)ply  to 

SE1TSES.S0X7  BEOTHERS,  Ago&ts, 

7  Bowling  (ireen.  New  Vork. 

MasonaUin 


ORGANS: 

Highest  TTon- 
or8  at  ail  Great 
World's  E.xbl' 
biUoDsfor  eigh 
tet  n  years.  One 
hundred  styles 
1*22,  to  $900. 
For  Cash,  Easy 
Payments  or 
Rented.  Cata- 
logues  free. 


PIANOS: 

New  IT  ode  of 
Stringincr.  Do 
nut  require  one* 
quarter  as 
much  tun'meas 
IManoe  on  the 
[I  r  e  V  a  i  1  i  n  g 
••  wrest-jiln^ 


ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 


154  Tremont  St,  Botton.  46  E. 

149  Wabash  Ave. 


14th  St.  (Union  SqJ,N.Y. 
Chicago. 


TO  ALL  LOVERS 


Y  ^jrMBBERS^mRSQAPJ 

\  1  //  MANUfACWElOMW  ■/ 

szASiOlfBV/rz  casss 

of  the  P  U  R  E  and  O  O  O  D ,  this  soap  recommenda 
itself.  For  tho  TOU-ET  without  sn  equal,  for 
SHAVING  ajrreat  luxury.  In  pound  bars,  also 
In  packages  of  6  Round  or  Square  Cakes.  Ask  your 
druanrists  for  it.  or  send  2c.  stamp  for  trial  sompla. 
IT  WILL  DELIGHT  YOU. 

■  Piso's  Remedy  fbr  CaUrrh  Is  the 
Best,  Easiest  to  Use,  and  Cheapest. 


Also  rood  fbr  Oold  in  the  Head, 
Beadacne,  Hay  Fever,  dkc.  SO  centa. 


NOVELTY  BUG  MACHINE. 


Burlington 

Route 

C.B.&q.R.R. 


the  CHICAGO  A"" 

MORTH- 

western 

RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

RHOKT  LINE 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 

-  Omaha. 

The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwatike* 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cedar  Bapids,  Marshalltown, 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Blufte,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  Is  also  the 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CHICAOO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  (di 
points  In  Hie  Northwest. 

It  Is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Tjm, 
Green  Bay,  Ishpemlng,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  Is  the  LAKE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CAR  BOUTM 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DIKING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  ATD  mLAVAUKEG, 

CHICAGO  AKD  ST.  PAUI., 

CHICAOO  AND  COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 

AND  CHICAOO  AND  WINONA. 

If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  in  the 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tickets 
via  the  “  NORTH- WZSTEaiT  ” 

if  j’ou  wish  the  best  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUOHITT,  B.  8.  HAIB, 

General  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent; 

CHICAOO. 


I  I  hTHBillTBriS 


Perannum.flratmortH  dgageson  productive 
•  Real  Katate.  Ix>an«  ■  approved  by  Taco¬ 
ma  National  Bank.  *  Best  or  RKrERXi** 

CES  East  anu  West.  Coireapondence  SollctteA 
Address  AIA.KN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Tee 


It  It  the  only  lino  with  its  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER, 

Either  by  way  of  Omaha,  Pacific  June.,  St.  Joser'A, 
Atchison  or  Kansas  City. 

It  connects  In  Union  Depots  with  throuqh  trains  from 
NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA,  DOSTON 
and  all  Eastern  points.  It  Is  the  principal  line  to 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  PORTLAND  &  CITY  OF  MEXICO 
It  traverses  all  of  the  six  great  States  of  ILLINOIS, 
IOWA,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA,  KANSAS,  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  to  all  their  important  cities  and 
towns. 

From  CHICAGO,  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS,  It  runs 
every  day  in  the  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  its  own  tracks  between 
Chicago  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph, 
Chicago  and  Atchison, 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 
Chicago  and  Topeka, 

Chicago  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Chicago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  Bluffs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City, 

St.  Louts  and  Omaha, 

St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver, 

Kansas  City  ani 
Kansas  City 
For  all  pointe  In  Northwest 
Its  equipment  is  complete 
particular,  and  at  all  Impor 
Switches  and  Signals  are  u 
fort  and  safety. 

For  Tickets,  Rates,  Ge 
regarding  the  Burlington 
Agent  Inthe  United  States  i 

T.  J.  POTTER  18T  V.P.  &  G 
HENRY  B.  STONE,  AssT. 

PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  G 


ON  30  DA 


ThrouKh  the 

IV  w  I  Soand  and  Reliable 

WESTERN  FARM  M0RT6A6EC0. 

tAWRCRCt,  KAN. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  S280,000e 

CarBfUIly  SelBcted  First  Mortfsco  Fsrm  LosnSa  pb/bM# 
ia  N.  T.  Unrivalled  facilities.  Absolats  satlsAMtlOB. 
Ten  years*  experience.  No  losses.  Refer  to  Third  Natl 
Bank,  N.  Y.  City ;  Nstionsl  Bank,  Lawrence,  i^n. ;  aii4 
hundrsde  of  investors.  Send  forpamphlet  forms  and  ftall 
information.  Rraaeh  OMees  la  N.  Y.  City,  Alhaaj  M 
Pkiu  N.Y.OMee,  ItY  B'waj.  €.  €.  Hlae  A  tiaa, 


TD  INVESTORS. 
LOANS 


In  MINNKMOTA,  worth  three  tlinM 
the  loan,  14  yeoFn’  buBmeas  in  this  oltj. 
Fint-olaM  references.  Send  for  cironlar. 
8eIIeBAKKU»MINKBAl*OLUi,niNKKSOTAe 
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does  with  the  f ingre. . 

nla  is  held  securely  diiy  an  ’ 


INDELIBLE  INK. 

luIna^Blk'a^No  preparaUon  and  only  a 
IBj|a  as  INI  t  ■>  J  common  pen  needed.  Eatab* 
■■■■iaaBdMUiaaa  Hahed  50  VearH.  Superior 
and  popular  for  deennilive  work  on  linen.  Kecived 
Ueiiteanial  Hedol  Jt  Diploma.  Sold  everywhere. 


LIQUID  CLUE 

lAwanlrd  COLD  MEDAL,  LONDON,  MSS.  tiled 
I  by  Ma.(in  &  Hamlin  Oryan  and  Fiano  Co.,  Pullman 
I  Palace  Car  Co  .am.  Mrd  only  by  th.  RUSSIA 
jCEMJENT  CO.  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. SOLO 
^  EVERYWHERE.  OEF-H.mple  Tin  Can  by  Mail,  20c. 


MENEELT  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TfiOY,  N.  Y.,  BELLS, 

ForCliurcliea  Schoola,  etc  alaoChlmee 
and  Peala.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
noted  for  auperiority  over  all  othera. 

MeShane  Ball  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Belie, 

Chinks  and  Pkals  for  CHURCHES.  Ae. 
Send  for  Price  and  CataloMue.  Addreaa 
H.  McSHAN£  £  COm 

Mention  tMis  paptr,  BaltlHaores  MA 

VIRGINIA  LAND  AGENCY. 

Cheap  Farms.  Splendid  Climate.  Short  Mild  Winter. 
Good  Markets.  Descriptive  Land  List  Free. 

GHIFFIN  Jc  JURVIS,  Peterabarg,  Va. 

No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Coot 

BAPID  ACC  ViniJLATIONI 

Own  Handle  Sueib  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Otrculor  oddrees  the 

fentral  Illinois  Financial  AaencY.  Jacksonville,  Illinois 


(HALF  A  MILLION  GARDENS! 

AM  ANNUALLY  M  aUFPLIIO  With 


Our  8ccd  Warehouaeg,  the  largest  in 
Now  York,  aro  fitted  up  with  every  ap 
plianco  for  tho  prompt  and  carett] 
fiUing  of  orders. 


Our  Oreon*houFie  Uatablishment  at 
Jeraey  City  in  the  most  extonalve  In 
America.  Annual  8alcs«  2ki  Million 


of  the  NEWEST,  BEST  and  RAREST  SEEDS  and  PLANTS  ■nIII  bo  milled  on  ^^^^^ 
6  cU.  (in  stamps)  to  cover  postage.  '  ^ 

PETER  HEN^eRsON  &  GO. 


BURPEE’S 


FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1886 


will  be  sent  rRRR  to  all  who  write  for  It.  It  Is  a 
P®"**  "*■  **'•  with  himdreds 

PlatM.  and  tells 

all  atout  the  BMt  Garg.ii,  Raa-an  and  flower 
Foeltry.  It  is  the 

■"Jt  f  LOWRKS,  of  real  valae,  which  can  not 


Mnihe,  Hltaiila.  Xlkoronslihr^d  Ntock  and  Pomltrv  It 

dtcDSi 

be  obtained  elsewhere.  Send  address  on  a  posui  to  vaiae,  wnu  n  can  o 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


egECORirf 

-.-SJEEDts 


FAIRMosgUAREDEALINS. 

9^.  h\?  I**?*  squarely  with  hia  fellow- 

odvertlsara,  1  Invite  all  to 
character  ol  my  aeMa  among  over  a 
JL’Ji  .K  •‘•tmers,  Gardeners  and;  Planters  who  have 
used  them  dnriug  the  past  thirty  years.  Raialog  s 
large  portion  of  the  seed  sold,  (few  seedsmen  raise  tbe 
^rRiatsc  ^  was  the  flrst  seedsman  In  the  United 

W  P?*'  catalogue)  their  purity  and  freshness. 


a[]  .who  write  for  It.  Among  an  Immense  varlet; 
u*  !*  (snd  In  none  other)  a  new  drumhead  Ca 


A*S*X  AaaMaA.H.Grcsog7.II«rSlclMa4,aM 


EQUITABLE 


Send  for  further  inlormation. 
First  .National  Bank,  .N.  Y. ; 


fVBLE  MORTGAGE  COU 

CAPITA!.,  SIOO.OOO.  (Paid  up.) 

Aggregate  capital  and  surplus  of  our  associated  corporations.  *895,000. 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGES 

In  KansAi,  SflsAouri,  Iowa,  and  Nebragka. 
PRlA'CIPAId  AAD  IJfTEHEST 


COMPANY. 


GUARANTEED. 


895,000.  / 

iGES 

D./.A 

Send  fur  farther  information 
tor,  Rntland,  Yt. ;  J.  W.  While, 
itv.  B.  W.  Board  man.  BUnbope, 
m.  R  B.  Craufiird,  Norwalk,  CL 

HIA,  Pa..  119  m.  4th  at. 
r.  Ma.,  Oth  Ac  Walant  Bta 


_ (^Pat.  Dec.  27, 1S81.)  For  making 

_  Rags,  Tidies,  lloods.Mittens.  etc. 
Sent  by  mail,  full  directions.  11. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Man'trl 
Stamped  Rng  Patterns  on  Burlap. 
Beware  of  infringements.  Bend 
tor  clrcnlar  E.  BOSS  A  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  , 


vhea^aat  and  the  Beat  IJipht  known  for  Churches.  Stores.  Snow  Windows. 
Parlors.  Banks.  Offices.  Picture  Galleries.  Theatres.  Depots,  etc.  New  aad  elc- 

E ant  designs.  Send  sice  of  room.  Get  circular  and  estimate.  A  liberal  discount 

I  churches  and  tbamda.  1.  P.  nUJIK*  Ml  PMUi  i$Wt»  tL  T. 
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PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

A  Major  in  the  Salvation  Army  in  Coming,  N.  Y., 
has  married  a  bride  of  thirteen  years. 

One-sixth  of  the  members  of  the  newly-elected 
City  Councils  of  Philadelphia  are  classed  as  Dem¬ 
ocrats. 

Samuel  Ely,  who  died  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  was 
the  father  of  eighteen  children.  He  was  ninety- 
nine  years  and  six  months  old. 

J.  B.  MofEatt,  D.D.,  President  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  Collie,  at  Washington,  Pa.,  has  been 
called  to  the  chair  recently  vacated  by  Mr.  Kellogg 
at  the  Theologibal  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

The  Bev.  Henry  £.  Cooke  of  Philadelphia,  son 
of  Jay  Cooke,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship 
of  Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  Postmaster-General  says  there  is  no  de¬ 
partment  regulation  prescribing  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  letter-carriers  are  required  to 
work,  and  that  the  E’ght-hour  law  has  not  been 
deemed  applicable  to  letter-carriers,  because  they 
are  not  regarded  as  “laborers,  workmen,  or  me¬ 
chanics.” 

One  of  the  subjects  presented  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,  this  session,  is  the  “  readjustment  of 
the  accounts  of  Jacob  Vanderslice.”  The  accounts 
in  question  originated,  apparently,  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Van¬ 
derslice  having  been  a  sergeant  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War. 

The  bark  Neptune,  from  Cienfuegos,  reports 
having  encountered  on  Jan.  30  a  furious  gale,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  seas  ran  so  high  that  the  captain 
was  about  to  lie  to,  when,  as  an  experiment,  he  put 
four  quarts  of  oil  in  bags  and  dragged  it  over¬ 
board.  The  effect  was  marvellous,  calming  the 
water  so  that  the  vessel,  instead  of  having  to  lie 
to,  made  the  remarkable  run  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  knots  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Moody  and  Sankey  had  a  very  warm  reception 
in  Memphis.  All  the  Protestant  ministers  uiiite<i 
in  the  arrangements  for  their  meetings  except 
those  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Special  serv  ices 
were  held  for  the  colored  people  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  white  people  were  at  their  own 
churches.  Admission  was  by  ticket,  and  no  white 
face  was  admitted  even  if  with  a  ticket.  The  col¬ 
ored  folks  responded  with  hearty  amens.  From 
the  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis  there  was  a 
very  large  attendance.  The  meetings  lasted  only 
four  days.  From  Memphis  they  proceeded  to  New 
Orleans.  ' 

William  Rutherford  entered  a  freight  car  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  on 
Friday  afternoon,  intending  to  steal  a  ride  to  his 
home  at  Londonderry,  near  Chillicothe.  The  car 
was  loaded  with  com,  and  Rutherford  soon  fell 
asleep.  When  he  awoke  he  found  that  the  train 
was  at  Columbus,  and  that  the  door  of  the  car  had 
been  locked.  He  remained  a  prisoner  until  the 
arrival  of  the  train  in  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  when 
he  was  released.  On  the  journey  his  feet  were 
badly  frost-bitten.  His  only  food  for  four  days 
was  raw  corn,  and  he  had  nothing  to  drink. 

According  to  Mr.  Mulhall,  a  trustworthy  statis¬ 
tician,  “  the  decline  of  sll  ver,  which  has  fallen  twenty 
per  cent,  since  1861,  is  not  so  much  the  result  of 
over-production  as  of  diminished  use  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  electro-plate  having  in  great  measure  super¬ 
seded  it.”  Forbid  electro-plating,  and  this  lost 
market  will  be  restored  to  the  silver  mine  owners, 
for  though  millions  of  people  would  be  forced 
back  to  steel  forks  and  iron  spoons,  millions  more 
would  buy  silver  forks  and  silver  spoons  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  plated  ones  they  could  use  no  longer. 

The  “  principle  ”  of  boycotting  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  Troy  Daily  Standard,  which  was 
established  by  union  workingmen,  and  is  a  staunch 
labor  organ.  Recently  it  printed  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  merchant  who  sells  stoves  manufactured 
by  a  firm  in  Troy,  which  the  Knights  of  Labor  have 
boycotted.  The  Knights  ordered  the  managers  of 
The  Standard  to  cease  printing  the  advertisement. 
The  managers  refused  to  do  so,  and  were  unani¬ 
mously  sustained  by  the  Typographical  Union. 
The  Knights  have  issued  a  circular  boycotting  The 
Standard,  and  threatening  to  boycott  every  adver¬ 
tiser  in  its  columns. 

More  room  is  wanted  for  patents,  says  the  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Washington,  and  adds,  tliat  thirty 
years  ago  there  but  thirteen  classes  of  inventions. 
To-day  there  are  in  the  office  177  distinct  classes. 
In  the  year  1855, 4435  applications  for  patents  were 
received,  while  during  the  last  calendar  year  the 
office  received  35,717  applications.  The  total  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  Patent  Office  during  the  year  were 
$1,188,089,  and  the  expenditures  were  81,024,379. 
The  number  of  applications  recelve<l  was  35,717, 
and  the  number  of  issues  was  25,691.  Of  the 
domestic  patents  issued.  New  York  received  the 
largest  number — 4,532,  or  one  patent  to  every  1,121 
of  her  population ;  but  Connecticut,  with  1,011,  had 
one  patent  to  every  615  persons. 

Tbe  convicts  in  Waupun  Prison,  Wisconsin,  are 
publishing  a  weekly  paper,  which  they  call  The 
Prison  Press.  Its  motto  is  “For  the  boys  who  newl 
assistance  and  the  good  that  we  can  do.”  The  work 
on  the  paper  is  all  done  after  the  editors  and  com¬ 
positors  liave  done  a  day’s  work  of  ten  hours.  Most 
of  the  matter  is  selected,  and  is  characteristic. 
For  instance,  in  the  sixth  issue  of  The  Prison  Press, 
after  an  original  article  on  “  Self  Reform,”  written 
undoubtedly  by  a  convict,  there  follow  two  selec¬ 
tions,  one  “An  Analysis  of  Crime,”  the  other  Joel 
Chandler  Harris’s  “Seizing  a  Warrant  on  Lost 
Mountain.”  A  good  deal  of  space  is  given  up  to 
humorous  articles.  The  Prison  Press  Company 
publishes  the  paper,  and  say  that  it  is  the  “  first 
and  only  newspaper  ever  owned,  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  prisoners  within  the  walls  of  a  peniten¬ 
tiary.” 

A  sample  of  Y’oung  America’s  “  push  ”  is  in  this 
paragraph:  “Mr.  W.  A.  J.  Claus,  a  young  Boston 
artist  now  in  Calcutta,  is  painting  a  portrait  of 
Earl  Dufferin,  and  also  one  of  the  Maharajah 
of  Cooch  Behar,  one  of  the  wealthiest  Indian 
princes.”  In  1877  Mr.  Claus  was  one  of  five  boys 
in  the  oflffce  of  the  Boston  Globe.  The  regular 
bulletin  writer  of  the  newspaper  was  absent,  and 
young  Claus  was  asked  to  mark  the  bulletin.  He 
did  so ;  but  at  its  head  he  put  a  humorous  design, 
illustrating  one  of  the  events  of  the  day.  It  was 
noticed  that  an  unusual  crowd  of  persons  stopped 
to  look  at  the  bulletin ;  so  Claus  was  allowenl  to  re¬ 
peat  the  labor  of  bulletin  writing  the  next  day.  His 
cartoons  soon  became  one  of  the  features  of  the 
paper.  He  improved  in  his  work  by  practice,  and 
one  day  gained  admission  for  some  of  his  funny 
work  in  Wide  Awake.  From  that  time  on  he  had 
plenty  of  work  from  magazines.  He  has  since 
studied  art,  and  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  fame  and 
fortune. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  ex-Presldent  of 
the  Illinois  College,  died  at  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  of 
old  age  and  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  recent 
death  of  his  wife.  Dr.  Sturtevant  was  born  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1805,  and  educated  at  Yale  College  and 
Theological  Seminary.  He  joined  there  the  famous 
“Yale  Band,”  which  had  for  its  object  the  found¬ 
ing  of  colleges,  churches,  and  schools  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley,  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  that 
work.  He  was  married  to  Miss  E.  M.  Fayer- 
weather  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  in  1829,  and  soon 
after  moved  to  Jacksonville.  In  the  following  Jan¬ 
uary  the  collie  was  formally  opened  with  nine 
students.  Dr.  Sturtevant  occupied  the  chair  of 
Matl^ematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  until  1840, 
when  he  was  made  president,  holding  the  position 
for  thirty-six  years,  when  he  resigned ;  but  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  teach  nine  years  more.  He  contributed 
to  a  number  of  papers  and  periodicals,  and  pub¬ 
lished  two  able  works  — the  “Keys  Sect”  and 
“  Economies.”  He  had  a  national  reputation  in 
ecclesiastical  circles,  and  was  frequently  tendered 
positions  of  great  honor  at  prominent  gatherings. 


Earthquake  shocks  were  felt  a  few  days  ago 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tombigbee  River  in 
Alabama. 

The  managers  of  the  Morgan  Railroad  in  New 
Orleans  have  given  notice  that  owing  to  the  strike 
of  the  freight  handlers,  they  can  receive  no  more 
freight  for  Texas  or  California.  A  similar  notice 
has  been  issued  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company. 

The  Chicago  County  Commissioners  have  passed 
a  resolution  that  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  be  direct¬ 
ed  to  deny  to  all  abstract  firms,  companies,  and 
corporations  the  privilege  of  using  the  Recorder’s 
office  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their  private 
business. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sidney  Corbett,  of  the  Church  of 
the  Transfiguration  in  Philadelphia,  says  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Saturday  half-holiday  movement  will 
come  just  as  soon  as  all  people  will  make  purchas¬ 
es  before  12  o’clock  on  that  day.  He  might  have 
added  that  if  it  waits  until  people  thus  make  their 
purchases,  the  present  generation  will  not  see  it. 

One  day  in  seven  as  a  day  of  rest.  Mr.  Louis 
Jackson  of  Chicago,  proposes  the  formation  of  a 
World’s  Day  of  Rest  League.  He  takes  the 
ground  that  human  rapacity  has  become  such  that 
unless  the  workingmen  combine  and  take  meas¬ 
ures  to  protect  the  day  of  rest,  they  may  lose  it 
altogether. 

A  year  or  more  ago  James  Hawkins,  a  respected 
colored  man  of  Denver,  with  his  wife,  went  to  the 
opera  house  owned  by  ex-Senator  Tabor,  and 
handed  the  ticket  taker  two  first-class  tickets.  He 
was  told  that  he  could  not  occupy  the  seats  called 
for  by  the  tickets,  and  the  money  for  the  tickets 
was  offered  to  him.  He  refused  to  accept  it,  and 
brought  suit  for  damages  against  the  ex-Seuator. 
On  Friday  a  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  awarding 
Hawkins  $1  damages  and  the  price  of  two  tickets, 
$4  in  all. 

One  of  the  richest  men  in  the  moneyed  circle  is 
David  Davis,  whose  vast  fortune  came  to  him  bj’ 
the  merest  chance.  For  services  in  a  lawsuit  he 
was  obliged  to  accept  as  payment  eighty  acres 
of  waste  land  in  Illinois,  and  these  acres  now  lie 
in  the  very  heart  of  Chicago.  But  his  millions  are 
but  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  Nobel  bro¬ 
thers,  who  fifteen  years  ago  purchased  a  tract  of 
barren  lands  in  Western  Russia,  and  to-day  are 
the  owners  of  the  largest  petroleum  wells  on  the 
globe,  and  are  worth  $250,000,000. 

In  the  case  of  William  Guytoh  vs.  the  Evans¬ 
ville  and  Terre  Haute  Railway,  the  jury  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  awarded 
damages  of  $5,803.  The  case  has  been  in  the 
courts  four  years.  The  facts  are :  Guyton  was  a 
brakeman  on  a  special  train  coming  South,  which 
collided  with  a  freight.  Guyton  was  wedged  in 
between  the  tender  and  caboose,  but  succeeded  in 
prying  himself  out.  He  was  badly  injured  and 
bleeding  profusely,  but  remembered  that  the  South¬ 
bound  passenger  train  was  due  in  five  minutes.  He 
gathered  himself  up,  tied  his  handkerchief  around 
his  mangled  hand,  and  with  a  red  flag  staggered 
up  the  track  to  warn  the  approaching  train.  Twice 
he  fell,  exhausted  and  weak,  but  with  indomitable 
pluck  he  rose  each  time  and  reached  a  trestle  five 
hundred  yards  from  the  collision  just  as  the  pas¬ 
senger  train  came  up,  thus  preventing  a  serious 
loss  of  life.  His  signal  was  seen,  and  then  the 
brave  fellow  fainted  and  remained  unconscious  for 
two  days.  He  finally  recovered,  but  is  a  cripple  for 
life.  He  presented  the  physician’s  bill  to  the  rail¬ 
road  company,  but  payment  was  refused.  Suit  was 
then  instituted  for  810,000  damages,  and  after  sev¬ 
eral  changes  of  venue  and  other  delays  the  trial 
came  off,  with  the  result  as  state<i. 

Mr.  Haynes  of  New  Hampshire,  in  support  of  the 
Fitz  John  Porter  bill,  contended  that  Porter’s 
action  had  fulfilled  the  militarj’  requirements  of 
the  situation.  Whatever  the  condition  of  his 
troops  might  have  been,  the  condition  of  the  road 
on  that  night  had  been  such  that  no  experienced 
officer  would  have  placed  his  force  of  9,000  men 
upon  that  road.  It  had  been  his  (Haynes’)  fortune 
to  have  been  a  member  of  the  first  Union  regiment 
that  had  passed  over  the  road  between  Warrenton 
and  Bristoe  Station,  and  he  remembered  it  as  a 
very  ordinary  country  road  in  very  bad  condition 
and  repair.  He  had  been  on  the  picket  line  on  the 
night  of  .\.ug.  27,  and  he  could  bear  testimony  to 
the  Egyptian  darkness  of  tlio  niglit.  Knowing 
from  personal  experience  the  condition  of  the 
night,  he  could  arrive  at  Imt  one  conclusion — that 
Porter  acted  with  a  sound  military  judgment  in 
•lelaying  his  march.  Tlie  fact  that  Porter  luul 
avoided  a  blunder  by  the  exercise  of  a  discretion 
for  which  he  should  liave  been  thanked  and  aj*- 
plaudetl,  had  be<‘n  made  the  one  point  upon  which 
he  had  been  tried,  convicted,  cashiered  and  dis¬ 
graced.  Mr.  Swinburne  of  New  Y'ork,  believed 
tlipt  if  the  court-martial  by  which  Porter  had  been 
convicted  had  been  convened  in  1872  instead  of 
1862,  the  verdict  would  have  been  very  different ; 
and  the  record  of  a  soldier  who  had  been  trusted 
by  his  commander  on  previous  occasions,  and 
always  proved  able,  true  and  loyal,  would  liave 
been  saved  from  a  disgrace  which  had  been  thrown 
around  this  man,  blighting  his  whole  life  and  hang¬ 
ing  as  a  burden  upon  him  night  and  day.  It  was 
but  justice  to  the  service  to  restore  liim  to  his  full 
position  and  honor. 

Mr.  Laird  of  Nebraska  maintained  that  Porter 
was  innocent  of  any  disloyalty  either  to  Pope  or 
to  his  country,  and  declared  that  Porter’s  enemies 
had  created  mountains  of  disobcdii'iice  out  of  mole 
hills  of  discretion,  and  that  the  trial  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  Porter  ha<l  been  a  farce. 

Gov.  Curtin,  who  enlisted  and  eipiipped  thirty- 
two  regiments  of  Pennsylvanians  within  sixteen 
days  after  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  deidared 
Porter’s  cause  to  be  his  cause,  and  added :  “  It 
Fitz  John  Porter  was  a  traitor,  I  was.” 

Mr.  Phelps  of  New  Jersey  said  for  twenty  years 
he  had  believe<l  Gen.  Porter  was  a  traitor  and  <le- 
ser\-ed  to  be  hanged.  But  he  hn<l  changed  his 
opinion  when  as  his  represtmtative  lie  had  been 
obliged  to  examine  the  evidence  and  learn  the 
facts,  and  now  he  believed  Porter  was  an  honest 
man  and  a  loyal  soldier. 

All  the  Democrats  and  sixteen  Republicans, 
Baker,  Bayne,  Burleigh,  Ely,  Halm,  Harmer, 
Hayden,  Haynes,  James,  Laird,  O’Hara,  Phelps. 
Rockwell,  Swinburne,  IVadswortli,  and  Weber, 
voted  for  the  bill  to  reinstate  Gen.  Porter  in  his 
former  position  in  the  Army. 

In  Chicago,  the  famous  McCormick  reaper-works 
are  closed.  For  some  time  past  there  liave  bi'cn 
causes  of  difference  between  Mr.  McCormick  and 
his  workmen,  who  are  resolved  into  a  union,  and 
their  view  of  the  case  has  evidenth-  been  studieil 
by  their  employer  witli  dutiful  attention.  Mr. 
McCormick,  in  every  particular  as  to  compensa¬ 
tion  and  questions  of  labor,  yielded  cheerfully,  so 
that  in  regard  to  all  these  matters  the  men  were  1 
and  are  quite  content.  But  they  claimed  the  right 
to  dictate  whom  Mr.  McCormick  should  employ. 
Five  non-miion  men  are  emploj’od  in  the  moulding- 
room,  and  the  union  proceederl  to  demand  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  those  men.  That  demand  Mr.  McCor¬ 
mick  refused  to  accede  to.  In  his  own  language : 
“  I  told  them  that  the  right  to  liireany  man,  white 
or  black,  union  or  non-union,  Protestant  or  Catho¬ 
lic,  was  something  I  would  not  surrender.  Where 
we  disagreed  on  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  I 
yielded.  Where  we  differed  in  a  matter  that  in¬ 
volved  a  principle,  I  would  not  yield.”  The  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  adds :  “  These  poor  Chicago  men  have 
failed  to  observe  one  of  the  most  manifest  of 
truths,  namely,  that  when  they  deny  the  right  of 
j  individual  liberty  of  action  to  an  employer,  they 
deny  their  own.  The  attempt  to  substitute  coer¬ 
cion  for  liberty,  must  fail.  It  is  abhorrent  to  free 
I  men,  and  the  peojile  will  have  none  of  it.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  very  apt  to  look  with  suspicion 
and  dislike  upon  an  organization  which  seems  to 
favor  it.” 


The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Advertiser  says :  “The  nat¬ 
uralized  American  confesses  himself  unable  to  cope 
with  a  mere  handful  of  Asiatic  laborers.  He  clamors 
for  protection.  Denied  instant  relief,  he  rises  in 
his  wrath  and  commits  murder,  arson  and  burglary. 
The  exhibition  is  pitiable.  And  Congress  is  asked 
to  seal  the  country  against  a  single  race  of  men.” 

A  correspondent  of  The  Advance  says  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  in  Mathew  Henry’s  Commentary 
on  Lev.  vlll.  35,  contains  every  important  thought 
in  Charles  Wesley’s  hymn,  commencing  “A  charge 
to  keep  I  have,”  and  in  the  same  sequence,  and 
some  of  it  almost  word  for  word,  so  that  it  seems 
to  be  the  original  of  the  hymn,  and  Wesley  only 
made  the  rhyme:  “They  attended  to  keep  the 
(‘barge  of  the  Lord ;  each  one  of  us  has  a  charge 
to  keep,  an  eternal  God  to  glorify,  an  immortal 
soul  to  provide  for,  needful  duty  to  be  done,  our 
generation  to  seiwe ;  and  it  must  be  our  daily  care 
to  keep  this  charge  of  the  Lord  and  our  Master, 
who  will  shortly  call  us  to  an  account  about  it ;  and 
it  is  at  our  utmost  peril  if  we  neglect  it.  Keep  it 
that  ye  die  not;  it  is  death,  eternal  death,  to  be¬ 
tray  the  trust  we  are  charged  with.  By  this  con¬ 
sideration  must  we  be  kept  in  awe.” 

Numerous  inquiries  are  being  made  in  W’ashing- 
ton  on  behalf  of  loyal  citizens  whoso  slaves  were 
enlisted  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  war,  as  to  their  right  to  compensation 
for  such  slaves.  By  an  act  approved  Feb.  ‘24, 1864, 
the  Secretarj’  of  War  was  directed  to  appoint  a 
commission  in  each  of  the  slave  States  then  rep¬ 
resented  in  Congress  (Delaware,  Maryland,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Missouri)  to  award  to  loyal  persons  to 
whom  colored  volunteers  owed  service,  a  just  com¬ 
pensation  not  exceeding  $300  for  each  colored  vol¬ 
unteer,  payable  out  of  the  “commutation  fund,” 
which  consisted  of  moneys  paid  by  individuals  to 
secure  exemption  from  draft.  After  commission¬ 
ers  had  been  appointed  for  the  States  of  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  tlie  President  ordered  that  no  fur¬ 
ther  appointments  be  made,  and  that  payment  of 
awards  be  suspended.  Subsequently,  in  1867, 
Congress  bj'  a  joint  resolution  suspimded  all  fur¬ 
ther  proeeedings  under  the  act  of  1864.  The 
“  commutation  fund  ”  amounted  to  about  826,000,- 
000,  and  after  paying  all  expenses  of  emolument 
and  draft,  bounties  and  premiums  to  recruits,  &c., 
there  remained  a  balance  of  between  88,000,000 
and  $9,000,000,  which  it  was  believed  would  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  ownejs  of  slaves  the  sum  al¬ 
lowed  by  law.  This  balance,  however,  was  carried 
to  the  surplus  fund  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  will  require  special  legislation  to  make  it 
available.  The  act  of  1864  has  not  been  repealed, 
but  no  action  can  be  taken  under  it  until  Congress 
removes  the  suspension  imposed  by  tlie  joint  res¬ 
olution  of  1867. 

From  the  very  first  the  Portland  Oregonian  has 
contended  that  the  only  legitimate  method  of  in¬ 
ducing  the  Chinese  to  “  go,”  is  that  of  pressing 
them  quietly  out  of  employment,  by  offering  white 
labor  in  their  room.  And  what  is  equally  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  part  of  the  means  of  supplanting  Chinese, 
is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  white  persons  who 
want  work  to  act  with  fidelity  in  their  employ¬ 
ments  and  to  study  the  Interest  of  their  employers. 
These  are  the  methods  by  which  the  Chinese  ques¬ 
tion  niaj’  be  settled. 

John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  the  Boston 
public  schools  from  1856  to  1874,  and  before  that. 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  Con¬ 
necticut,  has  died  at  his  home  in  Danvers,  Mass., 
after  a  lingering  illness  of  hemorrhage  of  the  brain. 
He  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  born  in  Deer¬ 
field,  May  28th,  1818,  and  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Gov.  Dudley  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  and 
a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1842.  Mr. 
Philbrick  went  to  Connecticut  in  1852,  becoming 
Principal  of  the  Connecticut  Normal  School,  and 
was  in  1854  appointed  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  succeeding  Henry  Barnard.  He 
was  first  appointed  Superlntendeut  of  the  Boston 
public  schools  in  1856.  He  was  the  organizer  of 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers’  Association,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .American  Institute  of  Instruction  from 
1857  to  1859,  and  President  of  the  National  Teach¬ 
ers’  .Association  in  1860-1.  Ho  served  a  full  term 
of  six  years  on  tlie  State  Board  of  Education,  was 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  at  tlie 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  wliere  he  was  honori'd 
with  the  decoration  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor;  was  a  member  of  the  international  jury  at 
Vienna.  Visiting  Edinburgh,  he  received  tlie  de¬ 
gree  of  D.C.L.,  from  tlie  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
the  degrees  of  Ph.D.  and  LL.D.  having  been  pr<‘- 
viously  conferrtMl  upon  him  by  Dartmouth  and 
Bates  Coll(*ges  resiiectively.  He  also  repri'senti'd 
Mas.sachusetts  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Ex¬ 
hibition  in  1876.  His  first  work  as  Snp<“rintendent 
of  the  Boston  schools  was  to  .sytematize  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  primary  schools.  He  originat(‘d  the 
system  of  (‘veiling  .schools  in  Boston.  When  the 
Boston  School  Committee  was  reorganizeil,  and 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  created  in  1876,  Mr. 
Philbrick  was  retdocted  Superintendent,  and  this 
time  served  two  years,  'riien  he  retired  from 
active  connection  with  school  work.  He  had  re¬ 
cently  been  at  work  on  matters  connected  with  the 
organization  of  school  systems  of  cities  and  rural 
districts,  the  importance  of  classification  from  the 
klndi'rgarten  to  the  college,  and  the  State  s  duty 
to  the  higher  education,  especially  chaniiiioning 
the  high  schools  and  secondary  instruction  in  in¬ 
dustrial  and  mechanical  training. 

John  B.  Gough  died  in  Phllaih‘lphia,  Feb.  18th, 
surrounded  by  his  own  and  Dr.  Burns'  family. 
Mr.  Gough  was  lairii  at  Sandgate,  Kent,  England, 
.Aug.  22(1,  1817.  His  father  was  a  pensioner  of  the 
Peninsular  War.  and  his  mother  a  village  .school¬ 
mistress.  At  the  a-gc  of  tw'elve  he  came  to  the 
United  States  as  an  ai>prentice.  and  worked  also 
on  a  farm  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.  In  18:41  Ife 
came  to  New  York  city,  wln'ro  he  found  enijiloy- 
ment  in  the  binding  d<*partment  of  the  M(,*tliodist 
Book  establishment ;  but  habits  of  dissipation  lost 
him  this  emidoymeiit,  and  reduc(>d  him  to  that  of 
giving  recitations  an<l  singing  comic  songs  at  low- 
grog-shops.  He  had  been  married  in  1830,  but  his 
drunkim  habits  had  reduced  him  to  poverty  and 
delirium  tremens,  and  probably  caused  the  death 
of  his  wife  and  child.  .A  benevolent  Quaker  in¬ 
duced  him  to  take  the  plt'dg(‘,  and  he  attended 
temperance  meetings  and  related  his  expericnc(‘s 
with  such  effect  as  to  influence  many  others.  In 
1842  he  had  a  short  relapse  into  drunkenness ;  but 
an  eloiiueiit  confes.sion  reston.'d  him  to  favor,  and 
he  lectured  in  various  jiarts  of  .America  with  gri'at 
success.  In  1853  he  was  engaged  by  the  London 
Temperance  League  to  lecture  two  years  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  he  drew  large  crowds  by 
his  earnest,  amusing,  and  pathetic  orations.  .An 
autobiography  and  a  volume  of  his  addri'sses  had 
a*  wide  circulation.  In  1878  he  again  vlsiKxl  Eng¬ 
land,  where  his  work  was  very  successful.  Like 
many  other  jiublic  men,  John  B.  Gough  made  mo¬ 
ney  easily  and  spent  it  freely,  says  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Telegraph.  During  his  lifetime  he  earned 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  but  his  whole 
fortune  is  estimated  at  less  than  $75,000.  He 
leaves  a  house  and  two  hundred  acres  of  valuable 
ground  about  six  miles  from  Worcester,  Mass. 
'This  was  his  “  farm,”  and  here  he  rested  during 
the  breathing  spells  in  his  busy  life.  His  library’ 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  It  is  valued  at 
$20,000,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  bring 
that  amount  at  public  or  private  sale.  Some  of 
the  books  were  highly  prized  by  the  great  orator. 
.Among  them  were  original  sketches  by  George 
Cruikshank,  which  he  could  have  sold  a  year  ago 
for  several  thousand  dollars.  B(“siilcs  his  farm 
and  library,  Jlr.  Gough  owned  lands  and  moit- 
gages  which  yielded  a  small  income.  .An  intimate 
friend  was  talking  to  him  about  his  private  affairs 
on  Monday.  Mr.  Gough  told  him  that  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  his  wife  would  have  an  income  of 
about  $254X4  from  his  personal  property. 


One  thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve  entries  I 
of  government  lands,  covering  160,000  acres,  were 
made  in  ninety -one  different  sections  of  San  Diego 
county,  Cal.,  last  year. 

The  Massachusetts  Senate  defeated  the  bill  mak¬ 
ing  election  day  a  legal  holiday,  and  the  House 
passed  to  a  third  reading  the  bill  prohibiting  the 
sale  or  gift  of  tobacco  to  minors  under  sixteen 
years. 

Unless  one  is  bitten  upon  some  uncovered  por¬ 
tion  of  the  person,  hydrophobia  rarely  follows  the 
bite.  The  passage  of  the  teeth  through  the  cloth¬ 
ing  wipes  the  virus  from  the  teeth  before  they 
reach  the  flesh. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Cook  Harper,  wife  of  Fletcher 
Harper,  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  died  Feb.  16,  at  her 
home,  500  Madison  avenue.  New  York.  The  de¬ 
ceased  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  P. 
Durbin,  a  distinguished  Methodist  clergyman,  and 
was  widely  known  for  her  activity  in  charitable 
enterprises. 

Mr.  John  Jasper,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
the  City  of  New  Y'ork,  reports  that  on  the  last  day 
of  January  there  were  on  register  145,031  pupils, 
and  during  the  month  there  was  an  average  dally 
attendance  of  133,224 — an  increase  of  3056  in  en¬ 
rolment,  and  1981  in  attendance,  when  compared 
with  January,  1885. 

Judge  Brown  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
judicially  declares:  “From  the  language  of  the 
definitions,  as  well  as  the  universal  understand¬ 
ing,  a  rivt'r  ni(?ans  a  considerable  stream  of  water 
that  has  a  current  flowing  from  a  higher  level  that 
constitutes  its  source  to  its  mouth.  The  East 
River,  so-called,  lias  none  of  these  e.ssential  ele¬ 
ments.”  Thus  perishes  another  fond  illusion. 

Gen.  Eli  Parker,  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Six 
Nations  of  New  Y'ork,  who  was  formerly  a  member 
of  Gen.  Grant’s  staff,  is  now  employed  in  the 
Health  Department  of  this  city.  Gen.  Parker  is  a 
full-blooded  Seneca  Indian  and  the  great-grandson 
of  Red  Jacket.  He  is  a  college  graduate,  a  lawyer 
bj’  education,  and  by  profession  a  civil  engineer. 
The  chief  of  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  Iroquois 
League  is  a  lawyer  of  fine  repute.  He  is  a  great- 
grandson  of  Sir  YVilliam  Johnson. 

Some  three  weeks  ago  Michael  Trainor,  a  driver 
on  a  Third  Avenue  Railroad  car,  fell  dead  while  in 
the  discharge  of  his  dutit‘S,  and  last  week  his 
widow  received  from  Siiperiiiteiidcnt  Lewis  Lyons 
a  letter  saying  “Your  late  husband  was  in  the 
employ  of  this  Company  for  many  years  as  driver, 
and  proved  himself  during  that  time  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  a  good  and  faithful  servant.  He  died  true 
to  his  trust  and  at  his  post.  Y'ou  will  please  ac¬ 
cept  the  enclosed  check  for  $100  as  a  partial  recog¬ 
nition  of  work  so  well  performed.” 

The  Bill  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  New  Y'ork 
city  railroad  franchises  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder,  has  passed  the  Assembly  at  Albany  by  the 
vote  of  97  to  9. 

The  .series  of  cai’-drivors  strikes  ended  in  the 
concession  of  all  the  men’s  demands,  and  now  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Empire  Protective  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  control  of 
all  the  New  York  surface  roads,  even  including  the 
right  to  invesiigate  the  reasons  for  discharging 
any  workman. 

The  trades  unions  is  simply  a  business  move¬ 
ment,  selfish  in  its  end,  says  The  Star.  Men  sec 
that  the  existing  system  of  combinations  of  capi¬ 
tal  enables  them  to  produce  more  largely  than  is 
possible  under  the  system  of  small  establishments. 
The  trades  unions  are  merely  determined  to  have 
a  larger  share  of  the  results.  They  may  demand 
more  than  the  profits  of  any  legitimately  conduct¬ 
ed  business  will  warrant  employers  in  paying. 

The  Herald  sa.ys  under  a  republican  form  of 
government  everybody  is  a  workingman.  In  one 
way  or  another  we  are  a  nation  of  toilers.  YVe 
are  a  busy  peoiile,  with  very  few  drones  in  the 
hive.  When  a  man  has  a  family  to  siipjiort,  he 
must  work  long  enough  each  day,  whether  it  be 
eight  hours  or  ten,  to  pay  his  rent  and  buy  his 
fooil.  It  is  our  impression  that  a  large  majority 
of  business  men  in  .America  would  be  glad  to  be 
fr(‘e  at  the  end  of  only  eight  hours’  work. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Em¬ 
igration  shows  that  in  1885  the  number  of  foreign 
I)ass(‘iigers  that  arrived  at  the  jiort  of  N(‘w  York 
,vas  3  46-,  149,  of  whom  291,066  were  aliens.  Of  the 
aliens  1 42,928  were  adult  males,  87,961  adult  fe- 
mah's,  and  66,177  children  under  twelve  years.  The 
I  number  of  immigrant  passengers  was  4S,!)64  less 
j  in  1885  than  in  1884,  and  114,843  less  than  in  188.3, 
i  and  185.016  less  than  in  1882.  In  the  nationality 
I  of  immigrants  last  year  Germany  lu'ads  the  list 
I  with  97,!tl3  :  Ireland,  35,277  ;  England,  25,657  ; 
Russia,  16.8:45:  Sweilen,  16,045;  Italy,  15,740; 
Hungary,  11,605 ;  .Austria,  16,882;  Norway,  9974; 
Denmark,  7507 ;  China,  80;  Jaimn,  5;  Tiirkej’,  !t0 ; 
and  8  from  India.  The  avowed  destination  of  im¬ 
migrant  arrivals  was.  New  Y’ork,  83,839;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  26,621;  Massaehusetts,  7162;  Connecticut, 
5269;  Illinois,  35,308;  Wisconsin,  15,380;  Ohio, 
13.‘2‘28;  Minnesota,  12, .564;  Iowa,  10,304;  Ylichi- 
gan,  87.33;  Missouri,  7521;  Nebraska,  6013;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  5638;  and  Kansas,  5:483. 

Ylr.  F.  W.  Devoe  said  to  a  Herald  reporter  that 
the  time  is  coining  when  woi’kingmen  will  liav(*  to 
be  content  with  less  wages  than  they  are  receiving 
at  pr(*s(‘nt.  Mom‘y  is  a  drug  in  the  market.  Mort¬ 
gages  on  city  property  do  not  fetch  more  than 
four  or  five  ]>(‘r  cent.  Some  years  ago  money 
brought  from  seven  to  (‘iglit  per  cent.  At  that 
time  employers  could  afford  to  [lay  more  wages 
than  they  can  now.  A  man  who  builds  a  house 
must  be  content  with  four  per  cent,  interest  on  his 
inv(‘.stment.  Men  with  money  who  are  not  in  act¬ 
ual  busiiK'ss,  can  no  longer  <‘xpect  large  returns  for 
th(‘ir  capital.  Moimy  is  plentiful,  and  the  expenses 
connect(‘<l  with  anj’  branch  of  business  are  gnjater 
than  they  hav(*  ever  been.  Some  years  ago  a  man 
with  $106, 060  was  quite  as  w(‘ll  off  as  a  man  with 
$500,000  is  now,  and  was  able  to  puri'hasc  (piite  as 
many  commodities  wit  I  his  annual  income.  This 
proves  that  it  is  not  money  itself,  but  its  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  that  ought  to  be  considered.  The  spir¬ 
it  of  competition  has  driven  many  of  the  small 
busine.ss  men  to  the  wall,  and  in  the  future  the 
C()nt(‘.st,  if  tlii'n*  is  orn*.  will  be  lietween  gre.at  cor¬ 
porations  and  workingmen.  What  the  result  will 
be,  no  one  can  tell. 

The  Cincinnati  Emiuirer  says  there  has  been 
mvst(‘ry  about  the  physical  comlition  of  Samuel  J. 
Tlldeii  for  y<‘ars  past,  but  now  comes  the  remarka¬ 
ble  stntem(*nt  from  the  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  who  is 
ill  a  position  to  be  well  informed,  that  Mr.  Tilden, 
though  an  invalid  when  compared  with  robn.st 
men,  has  never  been  in  bed  from  illness  a  day 
since  he  was  a  boy.  Ylr.  Bigelow  .says  further: 
“The  amount  of  literary  and  other  mental  labor 
transacted  by  him  each  day  would  break  down  ap¬ 
parently  stronger  men.  His  vitality  is  wonderful, 
and  his  mind  is  as  clear  as  twenty  years  ago.” 

Ylayor  Whitney  asked  the  Corporation  Counsel 
to  state  the  law  bearing  upon  the  right  of  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  to  march  through  the  streets.  Mr. 
Jenks  replied  that  the  Salvationists  may  not  stop 
the  horse-cars,  and  continued  :  “  I  am  of  opinion 
that  you  as  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  cannot  act  on  these 
petitions :  for  where  the  law  prohibits  an  act,  any 
con.serit  or  iiermlssion  on  your  part  would  be  un¬ 
availing.  .An  act  lawful,  needs  no  consent  or  per¬ 
mission  from  5’ou.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  police  to 
protect  lawful  as.semblagi.'s,  and  to  arrest  those 
who  violate  this  law.”  To  which  The  Eagle  adds  : 
“Sunday  parades  of  a  religious  character  are  per¬ 
missible,  but  they  must  be  or.lerly  and  unnccom- 
!  prihied  by  music.  Outdoor  ni(.‘etings  are  not  pro- 
I  liibited,  provided  they  do  not  violate  the  law,  but 
outdoor  meetings  do  violate  the  law  when  they 
become  public  nuisances.  .A  nuisance  is  an  act 
which  ‘annoys,  injures,  or  endangers  the  comfort, 
repose,  health,  or  safety  of  any  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  or  offends  public  decency,  or  un¬ 


lawfully  interferes  with,  obstructs,  or  tends  to  ob-  j  still  enjoys  excellent  health.  His  days  are  spent 
struct,  or  renders  dangerous  for  passage  a  public  j  in  writing  the  fourth  volume  of  his  memoirs,  on 
park,  square,  street,  or  highway;  or  in  any  way  which  ho  works  from  six  to  seven  hours  daily, 
renders  a  considerable  number  of  persons  insecure  The  people  of  Paris  are  pleased  with  Emperor 
in  life  or  the  use  of  property.’  There  should  be  William’s  order  prohibiting  the  drama  “Sedan,” 
no  difficulty  in  determining  how  far  the  Salvation  which  action  they  accept  as  proof  that  Germany 
Army  lekile  it  maintains  its  present  system  of  de-  considers  that  France  has  regained  her  former 
monstrations  renders  itself  liable  to  authoritative  position  in  Europe,  and  is  worthy  of  conciliation, 
interference  as  a  nuisance.  And  when  it  is  a  niii-  Telephoning  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Bologne,  a 
sance  it  is  unlawful,  and  disturbance  of  its  pro-  distance  of  2,465  miles,  was  recently  accomplished, 
ceedings  does  not  give  the  police  authority  to  ar-  The  change  effected  by  the  agreement  which  has 
rest  the  disturbers,  and  the  police  are  not  roiiuirod  been  concluded  between  the  Porte  and  Prince 
to  protect  it.  The  police  system  of  this  communi-  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  in  the  relations  of  the  Bai¬ 
ty  was  established  upon  the  hypothesis  that  hu-  kan  States  as  the  result  of  the  Balkan  revolution 
man  beings  live  and  discharge  their  functions  In  is  by  far  the  most  important  event  in  the  history 
their  houses  or  buildings  especially  adapted  to  of  the  Eastern  question  since  the  treaty  of  Berlin, 
extra  domestic  exercises,  such  as  churches,  halls.  To  put  It  briefly,  it  has  created  a  strong  Slav  State 
meeting-houses,  offices,  stores,  and  theatres.  The  Independent  of  Russia,  estranged  from  Servla  and 
streets  are  connecting  media  between  such  places,  Greece,  and,  both  of  interest  and  necessity,  close- 
and  are  designed  to  be  kept  free  from  interruption,  ly  allied  with  Turkey.  The  union  between  Bul- 
Now  the  parades  and  processions  of  the  Salvation  garia  and  Eastern  Roumelia,  is  in  name  at  least 
Army  are  not  infrequent  and  occasional,  they  are  to  be  merely  personal,  the  Prince  governing  his 
perpetual  and  fundamental.  The  Salvation  Army  now  province  as  Governor-General  representing 
does  its  business  in  the  streets  because  parading  is  the  Porte.  The  dignity  is  to  be  conferred  upon 
its  business.  The  police  force  is  not  organized  for  him  by  an  imperial  firman,  which  will  bo  renewa- 
the  purpose  of  giving  protection  to  people  who  ble  after  each  term  of  five  years,  in  accordance 
use  the  streets  for  abnormal  purposes,  as  the  mem-  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  The 
bers  of  the  Salvation  Army  use  them.  Common  Porte  also  gains  an  ample  reward  for  the  readi- 
sense  tells  us  plainly  if  the  Salvation  Army  with  ness  with  which  it  has  recognized  the  true  bearing 
its  daily  and  nightly  parados  was  included  in  the  of  the  recent  revolution.  In  united  Bulgaria  it 
police  scheme,  we  must  increase  our  police  force  to  has  found  an  ally  whose  importance  can  hardly  be 
five  or  six  times  its  present  size.  And  since  with-  over-estimated.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
out  police  protection  Salvation  .Army  processions  just  concluded,  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  binds  him- 
tend  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  they  should  inexora-  self  to  what  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  offen- 
bly  be  prohibited.”  sivo  and  defensive  alliance  with  Turkey.  The 

“  Newspapers  educate  and  elevate  a  people,  or  Porte  guarantees  to  aid  its  vassal  both  to  maintain 
degrade  them.  Such  a  power  has  the  press  upon  the  peace  in  his  dominions  and  to  repel  any  fer¬ 
tile  present  generation,  that  if  you  know  which  of  eign  attack,  and  in  return  the  Prince  undertakes  to 
our  great  dailies  a  man  rends,  you  can  tell  his  send  his  troops  to  the  assistance  of  his  Suzerain 
arguments  and  ideas  upon  almost  any  question,”  should  any  of  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey 
said  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Baker.  be  menaced.  .An  arrangement  of  this  nature  is  as 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Almon  Gunnison,  speaking  of  Sun-  advantageous  to  Turkey  as  it  is  to  Bulgaria, 
day  concerts,  said  he  believi'd  Sunday  should  be  Bishop  Smythies,  who  was  sent  ou^ from  Eng- 
made  bright.  But  things  in  thennselves  legitimate  land  to  Lake  Nyas.sa  as  a  missionary,  has  been 
and  good,  may  be  made  instruments  of  degrada-  heard  from.  Eight  clergymen  are  wHl'i  him  and 
tion.  The  steps  of  Sunday  desiicration  are  rapid,  several  busine.ss  men.  He  has  a  $‘25,000  .steam- 
The  seeular  concert  follows  the  so-called  sacred  boat  with  him.  It  was  sent  in  sections,  and  has 
concert;  by  swift  but  inevitable  proee.ssiis  the  now  been  put  together  for  service  on  the  lake, 
theatre,  the  minstrel  show,  follow,  until  at  last  the  The  Bishop’s  lu^adquarters  will  be  on  an  island 
sluggeis’  match  completes  the  chain.  These  Sun-  close  by  where  there  was  in  former  years  a  great 
day  secularitles  are  a  menace  to  the  working  man,  depot  for  slaves.  When  there  was  a  market  for 
an  unfair  invasion  of  the  rights  of  labor.  The  slavi's,  the  wicked  Africans  used  to  steal  their 
man  who  opens  his  store  or  factory  on  Sunday,  the  brethren  from  the  interior,  drive  them  to  the 
concert  manager,  the  musician,  take  unfair  advan-  coast,  and  there  sell  them  to  traders  either  for  the 
tage  of  their  fellows.  The  one  consi'iits  to  a  truce  United  States  or  Cuba.  Although  the  natives  of 
from  competition,  the  other  toils  on;  the  one  toils  the  Nyassa  region  are  very  ignorant  and  very 
six,  the  other  has  seven  days.  They  are  destroy-  black.  Bishop  Smythies  lias  great  hopes  of  his  mis- 
Ing  the  poor  man’s  day  of  rest  and  bringing  near  sion  among  them.  The  work  is  backed  up  by 
the  time  when  the  hammers  will  ring,  the  shuttles  ample  supiily  of  funds. 

fly,  as  on  other  days,  and  the  [loor  man  will  become  The  text  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  Mad- 
a  slave  without  hope  or  rt'spite.  Society  is  a  thing  agascar  shows  that  all  the  concessions  made  to 
of  many  parts,  so  clo.sely  bound  together  ihat  we  j  France  might  have  been  obtained  without  war. 
cannot  start  any  wheel  in  the  complex  machinery  The  French  claimed  a  protectorate  over  the 
of  human  labor  that  does  not  start  another  wIk'cI,  I  northern  coast  and  the  right  to  treat  certain 
until  soon  the  machinery  which  has  rested  upon  I  tribes  as  ind. ‘pendent  of  the  Queen  of  Madagas- 
the  Sunday,  starts  again  and  the  days  of  labor  be-  j  car.  Tliijy  also  claimed  for  French  subjects  in 
come  seven  instaad  of  six.  The  .sacred  concert  is  '  the  island  the  [lower  to  aciiuire  absolute  property 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  that  will  shatter  Sun-  j  in  laud.  The  tri'aty  does  not  create  this,  but  gives 
day  as  a  holy  day.  The  Sunday  concerts  have  '  Frenehmcn  renewable  leases,  a  concession  offered 
thriven  in  Western  elties,  and  Chicago  is  ruled  by  !  them  years  ago.  France  has  now  abandoned  her 
a  usurpi'd  authority,  and  Cincinnati  is  the  breed-  '  protectorate  over  the  Sakatavas  and  lier  torrito- 
ing-place  of  anarchy.  Once  open  the  door  of  the  ;  rial  claim  over  the  northeast  coast,  but  she  is  to 
amusement  hall,  and  in  the  race  for  poimlar  favor  ,  be  given  the  control  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  minstrel  will  outstrip  the  concert  slngc'r.  Sun-  |  Madagascar— a  worthless  privilege-and  the  Mal- 
day  is  the  foundation  of  our  modern  civilization,  !  agese  bind  themselves  to  pay  $2,000,000  in  settle- 
and  anything  that  tends  to  secularize  it,  is  putting  ment  of  the  claims  of  French  subjects.  The 
the  hands  back  on  the  dial  of  progress.  French  are  to  remain  in  the  island  until  the  indem- 

Law  Practice  in  the  City  of  Churches:  Some  nity  is  paid,  and  they  may  be  reckoning  upon  its 
time  ago  Peter  Mullndy  brought  an  action  against  :  never  being  paid  ;  but  the  right  to  garrison  Tama- 
Alexander  H.  Battersby  to  recover  damages  for  j  tave  until  it  is,  is  the  one  concession  they  have  to 
an  as.sault.  The  matter  was  setth'd  out  of  (‘ourt  show  lor  all  the  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  caus- 
by  the  payment  of  $150  by  the  defendant,  and  the  |  »*d  by  a  three  years’  war. 
plaintiff  gave  him  a  general  release.  This  was  I  - - 


done  without  the  knowledge  or  consi'iit  of  the 
plaintiff's  counsi'l,  who  was  absi'nt  at  the  timi'. 
The  matter  came  up  Wednesday  morning  on  a 


HnrsforiPs  Acid  Phosphate, 

In  Night  Sweats  iiiifl  ProHirntion. 

Dr.  R.  ST(7i)H.\i/rEK,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says: 


motion  by  .lefendaut’s  counsel  tar  a  formal  di.s- 1 ‘/.ysi".‘P’^i'6  nei  voiis  priistiation. 
.  (incl  111  night  sweats,  with  very  trood  results.” 


continuance  on  jiayiiient  of  plaintiff's  costs.  The 
motion  was  op|)osed  bj’  H.  C.  Place,  (‘oiinsel  for 
the  jilaintiff,  who  claimed  that  he  had  a  lien  on 
the  (‘ase,  and  exhibited  an  agreement  .signed  bj’ 
the  plaintiff  that  counsel  was  to  rt'ceive  one-half  of 
all  that  was  recovered  as  damages  on  the  trial. 


nd  ill  night  sweats,  with  very  good  results.” 

New  Y'ork,  Monday,  February  22, 1886. 
The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 


He  had  ordered  his  client  not  to  settle  for  not  less  i  of 

than  one  thousand  dollars,  lie  demanded  that  the  \  'l^otations  of  a  year  ago  for  con- 

case  .Shontd  be.  tried.  Ju-lge  Cl<‘m(‘nt  held  that  the  '  comparison  : 

agri'enient  constituted  a  lien  on  the  cas(‘,  and  that  '  Atlantic  Pneiflc  .  8)  8j  _ 


willing  lo  allow  the.  ease  to  be  drojiped  upon  payment  j  liaiik«  rh‘  nnu  Merchiults’  Tel . 

to  him  of  $.500,  which  would  be  one-half  of  what  he  tLaiaon”'  . 

thought  should  be  the  lowest  amount  for  which  ///.«  |  t'aiia  la  Soulhi-ru . 

client  .should  settle.  The  Court  deni(‘d  the  motion  |  I.vu.-u*  Fiu'l's^miVjilnuVfjo^^^ 

to  dlscontlmn',  and  ordered  the  case  to  be  pla<‘ed  i  I””'!';.  . 

upon  the  calendar,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagl(‘.  fiieaaiieako  and  Ohio 


A  jury  in  Judge  (*ulleii’s  court  in  Brooklyn  last  cS’eaKo lIj 


:  Cnlcugo  and  Alton  nruf. . .' .  16U 

smoking  111  public  couveyan(‘ea.  .lames  Byrne,  |  chic, i go  ami  Non n west .  iiij 

while  under  the  happv  inspiration  of  lyopular  : . 

,  Chic  igo,  liurliiiKlon  &  gulncy .  la'Ji 

beverages,  refused  to  oeciqiy  one  of  the  tiftaen  I  Chicago,  Miiwankoo  .t  st.  Paul .  95] 

seats  specially  set  apart  for  the  aecommodatioii  | 

of  persons  indulging  the  habit  of  smoking,  or  to  onii'iigo,  st.  i.oiiis  j*  pittahurg..  it 

,  I  •  i-  I  1  ■  I  .  1  i  I  1  Chicago,  St.  IjouIm  &  Pittsburg  pref  85 

put  away  his  lighted  cigar  when  r(V|uested  to  do  (joiumhu.s,  iiookiug  VaiioyJt  Toledo  iiaj 

so  by  the  condii(‘tor,  but  persisted  in  n'laliiing  a  | . . 

seat  in  the  middle  of  the  (‘ar,  in  violation  of  the  I  Coiormio  coai  .  ‘8.5J 

company’s  rules;  whereupon  two  policemen,  call-  |  o,\';”olldraoT(iaa 107) 

ed  for  the  purpose,  took  Byrne  to  the  station- i  Bciawaro  s  Hudson  canal .  IohC 

.  ,  .  .  '  ,  i  Uclawari'  Lack.  5e  WeBtern .  185) 

tiou.se,  and  the  next  niormng  the  police  justi(‘e  im-  j  m-uvor  tioOramie  paid  .  ‘Jt; 


Afterward  Byrne  sued  the  Brooklyn  City  Railroad 


K.  T<  nn  ,  Va.,  h  (ioorgla  pref. 
F.vaiiBvlIle  .y  Term  UaHle . 


sault  upon  his  liner  sensibilities.  Judge  Morris  |  I'ort' Worth  &  Denver  city .  24j 

,  .  ,  .  ,  i  »  .L  11  1  i  UoiiiesiakH.  .P. .  ‘20 

claimed  judgment  for  the  Company  on  the  ground  i  iiuuoIb  Central  .  189) 

of  [.iiblic  policy,  and  the  jury  agreed.  The  E.agle  |  lO* 

adds ;  “  It  is  the  settled  re.solve  of  the  700,00(4  p(‘o-  '  Lake  shore . 89) 

pie  of  Brooklyn,  minus. a  few  bla(‘kguards,  that  j  igj 

the  .str(*et  cars  of  this  city  shall  be  ns  free  from  ■  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Chicago.  88) 

invasion  by  roughs  and  loafers  as  the  parlor  or  Maryland  coui .  ifi) 

the  sanctuarv.”  MemphlH  and  Chnrle8U>n .  85] 


FROM  ABROAD. 


MemphlH  and  Charle8U>n . 

Michigan  Central .  ... 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western 
MIL,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  prof. .. 


that  real  estate  in  Nova  Seotia  lias  deelined  in  I  Minneapolis  &  »t.  Louis  prof. 

.  .  i  Missouri  Paeiuc . 


tion  has  jumped  iq)  in  ttie  same  time  from  one  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  fpiarter  to  four  million  dollars. 


Morris  k  KSsex.  . 

Nashville,  Chat.  &  St.  Louis... 


lifty-niiie  l’resbyt(‘rian  (‘ongregations  in  Ireland,  .New  York  central  — 

.  ■  ..no  u  i  .  New  York  &  New  I'Jigland... 

niinib<‘lTllg  altogether  .428,1(40  persons,  have  arlopt-  JJ^W  York  and  New  Haven.., 


ed  res(dutions  denouncing  the  iirojeet  of  (‘stabli.sh-  New  York,  Chicat,o  k  st.  ixmis..... 

,  .  „  ,  ,  *  ’  New  York,  Chbiago  k  St.  Ikiuls  pref 

mg  home  rule  in  Ireland.  New  York.  i.ack.  k  wesmrn . 

David  Victor  Adolphus  Nero,  the  educated  col-  ^ew  York,  L.  e.  a 

ored  swlndl(‘r,  wlio  is  deserils'd  in  the  English  and  New  York,  Sus.  A  we.stern . 

4  .  »  IT...  New  York,  Hus.  k  Western  prof.  .  . 

.Ani(‘ri(‘an  papers  as  from  Kansas,  and  a  Yankee,  is  !  Norfolk  a  western . 

in  reality  a  Britisli  subj(,‘et,  native  of  Demarara,  Norfolk  a  WesUTn  pref  . 

eilucutcd  in  Englisli  schools,  and  has  never  lived  Northern  Paci lie  preV-V.V . 

in  Kansas.  He  has  tauglit  public  schools  in  St.  onio  southern . 

Louis  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Ohio  A  Mississippi . 


An  urn  of  clay  lately  found  while  a  ditch  was  o?e‘^on  itaHway  a  Navigation  "." 
being  dug  on  the  east  side  of  the  Isle  of  Gothland  !  Oregon  a  Transcontinental  ... 
has  been  sent  to  the  Stockholm  Museum.  It  con-  peorta,  Decatur  A  Ev’aasvriie;.".'.".".' 


,  .4.  ,  ,  ,,  1  _4.  >4,  ,  I  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  ---  —  , 

part  With  old  German  and  part  with  Anglo-Saxon  ;  Quicksilver  .  J  ^  ~ 

stamps.  There  are  b(‘sides  silver  bracelets,  some  |  ^^“i^^irrVndk-rau/gi:' .  m  m  Z 

With  ngunn^rs  appended  to  them.  ]  Richmond  aii^JAlieKneny.  -  '  — 

B..tw..cn  Scyll.  and  CharybdiB,  Scylla,  In  da»»-  “ISS  J  w*e«  Mai... ii|  34*.  »J 

ictlmn..«a,a  between  Italy  and  I  ,5  2*  2 

Sieilj.and  Chnrjbdis  was  a  dangerous  whirlpool  '  st.  Louis  a  san  Francisco .  23  ‘22  20 

just  opposite  Scylla.  Navigators  had  great  dlffi-  i  «['  t  san  f?"  &"ef.;  im*  si) 

cultyin  steering  between  them.  Hence  the  say-  !  8t.  Paul  a  Duluth  .  40|  39)  M 

ing  “  If  you  (tscape  Scylla,  you  will  be  lost  in  Cha-  J  st."  p^ul  k  Omaha  pier:"::::::'.:::  los]  ito)  ssJ 

rvbdis.”  Ht.  Paul,  Mluuea|)oU8  A  Manitoba.,  118)  11(4]  88) 

,  ,  I  81.  Paul  A:  Duluth  pref .  — 

It  IS  constantly  rumored  that  Louis  Ko.ssuth,  the  Texas  Pacific . .  133  m  124 

Hungarian  patriot,  is  living  in  penury  and  obscur-  {!Suc“  Ss  Expre^: . 

ity,  entirely  dependent  on  his  children.  A  com-  Wabash,  81.  Ltiuis  A  Paciflc .  i'  »]  *1 

muiiication  fnom  his  sister,  Madame  Ruttkay^  wes “rn  Uni^  Trtegraph' rJj  7i)  5»^ 

again  contradicts  these  statements.  Apparently,’  '"-.---Trzr —  “ 

although  ho  has  passed  his  eighty-third  year,  he  [fftaieU  by  Henry  Bussell,  20  Vesey  street.  New  York.) 
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